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Abstract 


The current models of ethical linguistic research in Australia have reached 
a crossroads, with Indigenous communities beginning to reject linguistic 
research and documentation of their languages in some areas around 
Australia, and many Indigenous organisations becoming anti-linguist 
entirely. In this book, I investigate what has gone wrong and what can be 
done to bring linguistic practice and research into line with Indigenous 
peoples’ desires and expectations in the field. The notion that non- 
Indigenous linguists and Indigenous people and communities share the 
same goals to save their highly endangered languages is not valid if ‘saving’ 
the language, to the non-Indigenous linguist, means writing a grammar or 
producing a dictionary before the last speakers die. Indigenous people are 
saying they want their languages to be passed on ‘breath to breath’ from 
parent to child or speaker to language learner, so they do not ‘go to sleep’ 
and they want their sleeping languages back on their tongues. They want 
their languages to be a part of their future, not their past. They want control 
over their languages and cultural knowledge. The search for new knowledge 
and the ‘publish or perish’ mentality of academia and copyright laws serve 
to take Indigenous peoples’ language and knowledge away from Indigenous 
people and communities and pass it over to the global scientific community. 
Indigenous people want to be in control of knowledge production that 
concerns us, or is about us, and we have begun to participate in producing 
our own knowledge about ourselves for ourselves and the global scientific 
community. What we are seeing is Indigenous people pushing back against 
being the ‘subjects of scientific research’ and therefore we are now at a 
crossroads. This research examines the issues and seeks to find practical 
solutions, from both Indigenous and non-Indigenous perspectives, to 
the ethical dilemmas in developing linguistic research practice that meets 
the needs of Indigenous people and communities, and non-Indigenous 
linguists. It fleshes out and redefines the concept of genuinely collaborative 
and ethical linguistic research and work with Indigenous people and 
communities and has applications beyond linguistics. 
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Introduction 


There is a need to educate the public, as well as scientific and 
academic associations, to respect the rights of Indigenous peoples 
to privacy, cultural integrity and control of their own heritage 
through their own laws and institutions. 


Erica Irene Daes, 1993 


Central to the issues explored in this book are two main themes: these are 
the right of Indigenous peoples to have complete control of their heritage 
languages and cultural knowledges, and the false distinction made by 
the global scientific community between intellectual property rights and 
copyright. Special rapporteur, Erica Irene Daes, in her report to the United 
Nations Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities (1993, pp. 8—9) concluded that from Indigenous 
people’s point of view, there is no distinction between cultural and 
intellectual property and the global scientific community’s distinctions in 
this regard are artificial. Daes states: 


Indigenous peoples regard all products of the human mind and 
heart as interrelated, and as flowing from the same source: the 
relationships between the people and their land, their kinship 
with the other living creatures that share the land, and with the 
spirit world. 


Across countries that English speakers invaded such as Canada, the USA, 
New Zealand and Australia we are seeing Indigenous peoples pushing 
back against research and asserting their rights to have control over their 
languages and cultural knowledge. Increasingly, this is being seen as 
a matter of basic human rights. The huge disparity between Indigenous 
peoples’ realities and responsibilities around their relationships to 
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their cultural knowledge, which is embedded in their languages, and 
the non-Indigenous systems of copyright and intellectual property 
rights, is at the heart of the widening gap between the practices of 
research in the academy and Indigenous communities. As custodians 
of their traditional knowledge, Indigenous peoples’ concepts of and 
responsibilities for managing this knowledge are in direct conflict with 
the system of copyright and the practice of linguistic research conducted 
by non-Indigenous linguists and, more broadly, research in any field that 
involves Indigenous people. 


The current model of ethical linguistic research in Indigenous communities 
in the Australian context fails to address these issues, because there is 
a general reluctance by non-Indigenous linguists to let go of control over 
their research and projects for fear of how this will impact their careers 
and work practices, particularly for linguists working as academics. Also, 
non-Indigenous linguists and other academics have been used to the idea 
that they should be free to pursue their interests regardless of what other 
people think, including the speakers of Indigenous languages. Australian 
Indigenous people are asserting their rights to maintain control of their 
languages and cultural knowledge, and we are now at a crossroads. We are 
in need of a new model of ethical linguistic research that aims to address 
issues of human rights, which the now outdated models of linguistic 
research have until now failed to address. 


To date, in the field of linguistics in Australia, these issues have not been 
proactively addressed because it is seen as too political and too sensitive— 
there is so much at stake on both sides—and the problem is often assigned 
to the ‘too-hard’ basket. Sometimes at gatherings where Indigenous 
linguists, activists, language workers and non-Indigenous linguists come 
together, tensions overflow and everyone is left feeling either frustrated, 
angry or under attack because there has been no space made for discussion 
or resolution of the issues between the parties, and the issues seem to get 
pushed even further down. 


However, there are some non-Indigenous linguists who are very dedicated 
to seeing reform in linguistic research and practice and they partner 
willingly with Indigenous people and communities to address the issues 
on the ground. These dedicated and brave linguists are the champions 
of ethical linguistic practice and walk with Indigenous people on 
this journey. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


There is a growing anti-linguist sentiment in Indigenous communities 
precisely because these issues have not been adequately addressed. It is 
not enough to have a static statement or policy on ethics that never gets 
acted upon or continually reviewed to keep up with current trends. This 
is seeing Indigenous communities and organisations beginning to reject 
linguistic research in their areas and aspiring to get the skills to do their 
own linguistic work. As an Indigenous linguist, I believe that Indigenous 
people gaining linguistic skills and undertaking their own language work 
is imperative in order to ensure that Indigenous people themselves will 
be able to manage and control their languages and cultural knowledge 
according to traditional practice in their areas. Non-Indigenous linguists 
worry what this will mean for their work practices and careers, particularly 
if they work as academics in university settings and they wonder: if our 
agendas are not the same, will we still have a working relationship? 


However, Indigenous people need the help of non-Indigenous linguists; 
there is too much work that urgently needs to be done. The Indigenous 
languages that have not already gone to sleep are in various stages of serious 
endangerment, many critically endangered. The languages that have gone 
to sleep need to be reclaimed and spoken again. Indigenous people need 
non-Indigenous linguists to help Indigenous people and communities do 
this work, and this is beginning to be seen as an important motivation and 
a valid role by many non-Indigenous linguists. Indigenous people need to 
continue working with non-Indigenous linguists in ways that address the 
human rights concerns of Indigenous people and communities. 


This research explores the issues in depth both from an Indigenous 
perspective and a non-Indigenous perspective and asks the question: 


How best can non-Indigenous researchers, in the fields of 
applied and documentary linguistics, work collaboratively with 
Indigenous communities to achieve research outcomes that are in 
the best interests of, and for the benefit of, both the community 
and the researcher? 


As already mentioned, many non-Indigenous linguists are working hard 
to find constructive solutions to help address the issues and concerns of 
Indigenous people around ethics in linguistic research. There is a genuine 
desire to see urgent reforms in the linguistic research framework, in ways 
that would give agency to Indigenous people and to develop genuinely 
ethical collaborative working relationships. 
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There is also consensus on both sides that there is an urgent need to have 
a forum where non-Indigenous linguists and Indigenous linguists and 
practitioners can come together and have open, robust discussions about 
the issues and work out a way forward as a collective. 


Practical strategies discussed in this book include the implementation 
of agreements and licensing to use language and cultural materials that 
see Indigenous people retain and maintain control over their cultural 
knowledge, and co-authoring publications and possibly dissertations. 
Other issues discussed in this book are ethics applications and agreements 
within the academy and what constitutes a co-researcher and co-analyst 
of language data. 


The research in this publication is qualitative in nature and is based on 
Indigenous research methodologies and perspectives; in this way, this book 
is presented in plain English and in a semi-narrative format, including 
my own voice. The target audience for this book is both Indigenous 
people and non-Indigenous linguists; however, I believe this research 
would also be of value to researchers in other fields who are engaging with 
Indigenous people. 


I conducted interviews with three Indigenous linguists and language 
activists and three non-Indigenous linguists, who I would consider to 
be activists for Indigenous people and their languages. I chose these 
particular people because I wanted to draw from their shared experiences, 
honest opinions and practical solutions to show some of the very difficult 
dilemmas we now face in the discipline. 


The aim of this book is to flesh out the issues identified in the previous 
pages and find a path towards developing a genuinely ethical and 
collaborative linguistic research framework that addresses the issues and 
concerns of both parties. 


Chapter 2 looks at what we already know from the relevant literature. 
I found a huge volume of literature around the subject of ethics in 
research more broadly, both from an Indigenous and a non-Indigenous 
perspective. The topic of ethical research in linguistics has been another 
matter; many non-Indigenous linguists have written on the topic, but 
I was able to find only a couple of published papers by Indigenous linguists 
in the Australian context. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Critically, then, this book provides a desperately needed contribution 
to the literature that encompasses both Indigenous and non-Indigenous 
voices on the issues of ethics in linguistic research in the Australian context. 
It provides unique insights from both sides and lays the foundations for 
further research and for opportunities to further discussions between 
the parties. 


Chapter 3 gives some background information about the people who 
participated in the research and the reasoning behind the choices I made 
about how to present the outcomes of the research. 


Chapter 4 provides an in-depth look at the discussions around the issues 
and includes my own views on some of the topics. This chapter is divided 
into four main topic areas; there is some overlap in the topics, but it is 
considered important to discuss each separately. 


Chapter 5 provides a summary of the major findings and outcomes from 
the research and recommendations for further discussion and research. 
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What do we already know? 


2.1 Community language and cultural 
heritage rights 


As discussions develop regarding the principles and ethics 
governing Indigenous research, the issue of control or decision 
making reverberates the singular most important principle— 
Indigenous peoples must control their own knowledge, a custodial 
ownership that prescribes from the customs, rules, and practices 
of each group. 


Marie Battiste (2008, p. 501) 


Many Indigenous scholars and activists are beginning to articulate the 
need for Indigenous peoples to become more active in and aware of 
the impacts of research that is conducted within, or that concerns, their 
communities, and their knowledges. In response to this growing concern 
and awareness, Indigenous communities are developing new ethics and 
protocols for working with Indigenous people and these are beginning to 
be implemented by major funding organisations around the world such as 
the Endangered Languages Documentation Programme.’ 


In the field of linguistics, many non-Indigenous linguists are beginning 
to come to terms with what this means for them and the ways they work 
with Indigenous communities now and into the future. Indigenous people 


1 www.eldp.net/en/our+grants/documentation+grants/ 
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and communities are also working through the issues of how to engage 
with non-Indigenous linguists in ways that meet their needs to ensure the 
protection of their cultural knowledges and self-determination. 


However, in the Australian context, we are still very much at the beginning 
of the process of teasing out the issues and finding our way forward, with 
language and cultural rights being high on the agenda as one of the most 
important issues for Indigenous peoples. 


My experience as an Indigenous linguist suggests that there is sufficient 
goodwill between Indigenous communities and non-Indigenous 
linguists who share, for the most part, common goals, and that the issues 
are beginning to be worked through and solutions found. Working 
relationships between Indigenous people and non-Indigenous linguists 
aim to be far more equitable than they have been in the past and they aim 
to address the issues of human rights and equality in linguistic research. 


Indigenous linguist Jeannie Bell asks the question: “Who makes decisions 
about community rights?’ (2010). She points out that endorsed community 
language representatives and tribal Elders demanded to be consulted and 
involved in any discussions around matters relating to research about 
them at an Indigenous languages conference in 2007. She goes on to say 
that Indigenous delegates of the conference stated strongly that they must 
have more control in research that concerns Indigenous people, regardless 
of whether the research is historical or contemporary. As Indigenous 
people become more aware and empowered, they are beginning to take 
control of their language and cultural heritage. At times, the Indigenous 
community’s aspirations and goals can be in conflict with those of non- 
Indigenous linguists. This can lead to communities not allowing access 
to their language for ongoing linguistic documentation (Hinton, 2010; 
Hobson et al., 2010; Newry & Palmer, 2003; Olawsky, 2010). 


There are many parallels between Indigenous communities around 
the world in our struggles to gain holistic recognition and respect for 
the control and management of our knowledges because the issues are 
broadly similar in many respects. Indigenous people in many parts of 
the world and, more recently in Australia, are now calling for research 
that supports and contributes to their struggles for self-determination 
as defined and controlled by their own communities (Rigney, 1999, 
p. 110). Rigney points out that non-Indigenous people have long been 
at the helm of knowledge production, including extraction, storage and 
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control of knowledge about Indigenous peoples, and that this knowledge 
and the ownership of this knowledge has been the basis of many academic 
qualifications and careers. Chickasaw linguist and anthropologist Jenny 
Davis says (2017, p. 40): 


This literal and metaphorical extraction from context is itself 
a colonial enterprise and often a cornerstone of Western science— 
one that removes people from homelands, loots objects from 
graves in the name of science and education and disassociates 
products from those who labour to produce them. In other words, 
it celebrates the empire in empirical. 


Illustrating Davis’s point about the colonial enterprise of science is the 
debate in Australia about the re-burial of the human remains of Mungo 
Man and Mungo Lady, who were removed from the Willandra Lakes 
region in New South Wales in 1974 and 1968, respectively, along with 
many other human remains (Daley, 2021; Westerway et al., 2021). Daley 
reports that the geologist Jim Bowler, who removed the remains, asserts 
that the remains should not be reburied and claims that reburial would 
diminish the World Heritage values of the Willandra Lakes region. 


Westerway et al. (2021) report that many scientists’ voices have been 
overlooked and that the remains should continue to be available for 
scientific research such as helping to develop an understanding of how 
people adapted to climate change. While debate continues amongst 
some of the traditional owner groups, Paakantji, Mutthi Mutthi and 
Ngiyampaa, the representative Elders of each group and the chair of 
the Aboriginal advisory group want the remains to be reburied. They 
believe that ‘their spirits will not rest until they are reinterred, one way or 
another, in country and that Bowler should ‘stop interfering, he’s had his 
time’. This example is a poignant reminder that Western research seeks 
to be privileged, in this case over the authority and wishes of Indigenous 
Elders, who have many thousands of years of collective cultural and 
spiritual knowledge. 


The final decision rested with the federal minister for the environment 
and, after a period of seeking public feedback and further consultation, 
the minister agreed to reburial.* 


2  www.theguardian.com/australia-news/2022/apr/25/were-talking-about-2000-generations-mungo- 
man-and-mungo-lady-reburial-divides-traditional-owners 
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In light of the continuing practice of privileging the colonial framework 
for research, Rigney rightly states that it is no surprise that Indigenous 
people are apprehensive and cautious with regard to research that is about 
or concerns Indigenous people and knowledge in general. However, he 
makes the point, and I agree, that this does not mean that Indigenous 
people reject research outright, and he highlights the fact that some 
research by non-Indigenous people has been beneficial to the project of 
self-determination (1999, p. 109). 


Indigenous knowledge and voices must hold in matters that concern 
Indigenous people. Mi’kmaq author, educator and professor emerita at 
the University of Saskatchewan Marie Battiste says that, in the absence 
of protection for Indigenous knowledge in national and international 
laws, Indigenous peoples and communities must now develop their 
own processes (2008, p. 506). She states that the role of representatives 
responsible for the holding and passing down of knowledge, and the 
inclusion of the Indigenous community voice, are central to arriving 
at solutions to the issues of control of research being conducted among 
or about Indigenous peoples. One very good example of Indigenous 
community control is given by Racquel-Maria Yamada, who says that 
the Kari’nja community leaders were adamant about maintaining control 
over language and cultural materials in their local archive in her work in 
South America (2007, p. 270). 


The notion of restricting access to language and cultural information does 
not sit comfortably with liberal thinkers in Western democracies but the 
restriction of knowledge is common in Aboriginal societies (Newry & 
Palmer, 2003, p. 103). Newry and Palmer state that within Miriwoong 
culture, restriction of access to knowledge is associated with age, gender, 
and status and is embedded in the cultural norms surrounding a death 
or marriage in the community. It was within these cultural practices 
and norms that, in 2003, the Miriwoong people from the Kununurra 
region of Western Australia were no longer willing to distribute language 
and cultural materials to the open market where control was then out 
of their hands. They point out that this approach was taken to prevent 
inappropriate and/or incorrect use of the language and a possible breach 
of strict social protocols (2003, p. 105), and, importantly, that it enabled 
their limited resources to be utilised specifically for ensuring future 
generations of Miriwoong retain and increase the use of their language 
and cultural knowledge. 
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Knut Olawsky points out that protectionism is completely understandable 
from a historical point of view when, in the case of the Miriwoong, as is 
with many other language groups across Australia, language or language 
materials are often the last thing left, that has not been taken away, and 
that Indigenous people might exercise any control over (2010, p. 78). 
Reclaiming authority over language and language work is part of a much 
bigger project of reclaiming sovereignty and self-determination (Eira, 
2007, p. 83). Indigenous authority in this regard means reclaiming the 
right to exercise control over all aspects of language and cultural knowledge 
and what does or does not happen to that knowledge in a given context, 
particularly in the context of research by institutions such as universities, 
government and non-government organisations. 


The Miriwoong people later on relaxed their policies around the restriction 
of language and cultural materials. Their language centre now has a policy 
of ‘language publicity (Olawsky, 2010, pp. 77-78). Olawsky says that 
this strategy is aimed at supporting the revitalisation efforts of Miriwoong 
in the broader community, including having the language recognised as 
the legitimate traditional language of the area. However, this approach is 
still very much controlled by the traditional authorities and the priority 
is still to support and implement language maintenance and learning for 
the Miriwoong community. It is worth noting that once the Miriwoong 
people’s concerns about control of language and cultural knowledge were 
managed by the community, the Miriwoong people were more open to 
sharing aspects of their knowledge in a controlled manner. In 2017, the 
Mirima Dawang Woorlab-gerring language centre published Miriwoong 
Woorlang Yawoorroonga-woorr, the first ever public dictionary in the 
Miriwoong language.’ 


The growing urgency of Indigenous people to regain control over their 
language and cultural knowledge, combined with the distrust of the 
global scientific community, sees Indigenous peoples increasingly looking 
to conduct their own research. Rigney (1999) examines the impact that 
research has traditionally had on Indigenous peoples and he discusses 
the role that Indigenous people have to play in conducting their own 
research for the project of liberation and self-determination. While 
Rigney acknowledges that the critical research by non-Indigenous people 
that seeks to inform the struggles of Indigenous people must continue and 


3. mirima.org.au/a-miriwoong-lexicon-for-all/ 
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is welcome, he points out that research by Indigenous people goes to the 
heart of Indigenous people’s struggles and, importantly, he says Indigenous 
researchers are accountable to their communities (1999, p. 117). 


The Kimberley Language Resource Centre (KLRC) made tentative steps 
towards the goal of self-determination (KLRC 2010), which saw its 
Board of Directors decide to change the organisation's strategic direction 
to concentrate its focus on oral transmission of languages. This move drew 
criticism from non-Indigenous linguists who argued that the linguistic 
community and the broader Indigenous community are being let down 
because documentation is not being encouraged (2010, p. 141). The 
KLRC Board asserted that Aboriginal people want and need to be actively 
involved in the decisions that affect the survival of their languages. They 
were concerned about what impact this criticism might have at the level 
of policy development and funding programs. The board pointed out that 
linguists’ opinions inform government and their lack of support for the 
community’s authority in this regard could potentially have a negative 
effect on the development of policies about language funding priorities, 
which could otherwise be supportive of the language maintenance 
strategies that the KLRC have undertaken to prioritise. 


The KLRC also questioned why some non-Indigenous linguists seemingly 
dismiss or refuse to acknowledge the views and authority of the community 
and their nominated representatives (2010, pp. 142-143). They ask: 


Does lack of understanding or disagreement on the part of the 
non-Aboriginal person make Aboriginal decisions about languages 
wrong? [and] 


Why are Aboriginal continuation strategies seen as less valid than 
the strategies of Western academia and education? 


The KLRC’s questions are valid and are in accordance with Battiste’s 
criticism, that is, that Eurocentric colonisers have considered themselves 
to be the superior culture and an ideal model for humanity, and therefore 
believe that they can then assess the competencies of others (Battiste 
2008, p. 504). The KLRC sought to have the voices of the communities 
it represents heard and supported despite having to struggle with the top- 
down approach from governments and the imposed academic approach 
of the non-Indigenous linguistic community (KLRC 2010, p. 143). 
They say: 
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We have to ask not only ‘whose languages?’ but ‘whose language 
centre is it anyway?’ 


Prominent Australian linguists Simon Musgrave and Nick Thieberger 
question the degree of control that Indigenous communities can 
exercise and are critical of language centres that have chosen to restrict 
documentation in their areas, despite there being no formal structure 
that provides them with the authority to stop research (2007, p. 50). 
It is not clear from their discussion what constitutes the formal structure 
mentioned in their paper or why they question the authority of the elected 
representatives of the community, who are vested with the responsibility 
to act on behalf of and for the benefit of the community as a whole. 


Rigney (2001) critiques the origins of what he refers to as Western scientific 
rationalisation and the role that Indigenous Australians now play in the 
academy. He states that although the authority of Western science is no 
longer unquestioned, the notion persists that Western constructed science 
is authoritative, neutral, universal and privileges itself, and it can therefore 
be used as the yardstick against which all other realities are measured 
and judged ‘rational’ or otherwise (2001, p. 3). He says of Indigenous 
scholars, and I would include here any Indigenous person or organisation 
who challenges the authority of global scientific research (2001, pp. 4-5): 


Indigenous scholars have always had to justify not only our 
humanness and our Aboriginality, but also the fact that 
our intellects are ‘rational’ and that we have the right to take our 
legitimate place in the academy of research. 


Rigney says that the logical conclusion of privileging Western science in 
this way would be that scientific methods and knowledge production 
used by other cultures would be viewed as inferior and irrational (Rigney, 
2001, p. 4). Further, Richard Grounds, the director of the Euchee/Yuchi 
language project (Oklahoma) and member of the Yuchi nation says 
(Grounds 2021, p. 61): 


When the institutions that grow out of a colonial system of 
‘civilization’ are generally understood to represent fairness, the voice 
of reason, and notions such as scientific detachment, it becomes 
difficult to shape a critique from an Indigenous perspective that 
does not sound shrill, unreasonable, and overly judgmental. 
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Rigney and other Australian Indigenous scholars and linguists—and, 
in some cases, their non-Indigenous co-authors, such as Bell (2010), 
Couzens et al. (2020), Fesl (1993), Gaby & Woods (2020) and Riley 
(2021)—and Indigenous linguists and scholars from other countries (e.g. 
Charity Hudley et al. 2019; Czaykowska-Higgins, 2009; Davis, 2017; 
Grounds, 2021; Leonard, 2017, 2021; Smith, 2021; Wilson, 2008) are 
questioning the status quo and challenging the colonial practices of the 
academy. They are now developing what is known broadly as Indigenist 
research methodologies, which aim to promote progressive approaches 
to Indigenous knowledge production. Indigenist research methodologies 
are becoming so well recognised that there are now several important 
publications, such as the Handbook of Critical Indigenous Methodologies 
(Densin et al., 2008) and The Routledge Handbook of Critical Indigenous 
Studies (Hokowhitu et al., 2020). This research framework seeks to 
overcome epistemic violence against Indigenous peoples caused by being 
subject to research by non-Indigenous researchers, and it frames research 
around Indigenous people’s own priorities and interests rather than the 
priorities and interests of non-Indigenous researchers. 


In writing about Western research in the Orient, Palestinian American 
author Edward Said stated that it was his hope that colonised peoples 
would not take up the formidable discourse of Western culture and 
apply this to themselves and others in their own research (1994, p. 25). 
Rigney agrees and asserts that the challenge for Indigenism is to resist and 
overcome the opposites in Western scientific thought (2001, p. 7): 


Western scientific epistemologies, ethics and meta-theories are 
not only racialised but also sexist and classist. Indigenism must 
overcome the dichotomies in scientific thought such as object/ 
subject, rational/irrational and white/black. Indigenism is now 
asking: ‘can we participate in Western science without reinventing 
the hegemonic colonial imagination about ourselves?’ 


Maori educationist Linda Tuhiwai Smith says (2005, p. 87) that the 
majority of global research in the fields of social sciences conducted by 
non-Indigenous researchers is seen predominantly as a tool of colonisation 
and as having limited application in assisting Indigenous people with the 
project of self-determination and development. 


Indigenous people should control their own knowledge and do their 
own research and this should be at the heart of the principles for research 
policy and practice (Battiste, 2008, p. 502). Importantly, Battiste says that 
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if non-Indigenous researchers want to enter into a collaborative research 
relationship with Indigenous peoples, such research should empower and 
benefit Indigenous communities, not just researchers, their educational 
institutions or broader society. American linguist and professor emerita 
of linguistics at the University of California at Berkeley Leanne Hinton 
gives the initiatives of the Volkswagen Foundation, the Program 
of Documentation of Endangered Languages project,‘ as an example of 
the current trends of strong representation of community interests, and 
points out that these trends are driven by the communities themselves 
and their language activists (Hinton, 2010, p. 36). Hinton is also director 
emerita of the Survey of California and Other Indian Languages, and 
participates in language revitalisation efforts and organisations, including 
the Advocates for Indigenous California Language Survival and its biennial 
Breath of Life conferences. Importantly, Hinton says that community 
control of languages may not be a goal that non-Indigenous linguists 
think about in particular but it is often the goal of community members 
and can broadly have the following meanings (Hinton, 2010, p. 40): 


1. Community access to or possession of original or copies of 
field notes, recordings, and documents on the language. 


2. Communities doing their own documentation of their 
language rather than relying on outside linguists. 

3. Communities working with linguists on community terms, 
control of who works with the language, and what they do, 
often involving contracts or retainers of linguistic services. 

4. Community members acquiring an education in linguistics or 
language education. 

5. Communities being in charge of their own language programs 
and their own schools. 


Hinton goes on to say that issues around community control can raise 
possible points of conflict with the non-Indigenous linguist around 
intellectual property rights of documentation, and around who may or 
may not have access to language materials that are products of the research 
project. This is a trend that we are beginning to see in the Australian 
context also and this is evidenced in the discussions of this research 
presented in Chapter 4. 


4  www.volkswagenstiftung.de 
5 en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Leanne_Hinton 
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2.2 Raising awareness within communities 


While Indigenous activists and scholars in Australia are becoming aware of 
the issues around ethics in linguistic research and research more broadly, 
many Indigenous people in remote and rural areas who do not have 
a representative organisation, such as a language centre, are vulnerable to 
the impacts of research and the protection of their cultural knowledges 
into the future. Richard Grounds points out that when an Indigenous 
community has no organisation that speaks on its behalf, the community 
remains vulnerable. He says (2007):° 


Within the Yuchi community, our struggle with these questions 
reached a peak with the request of a linguist to develop a dictionary 
for the Yuchi language. The formal proposal had already been 
submitted to the appropriate governmental agency, and a meeting 
was convened after the fact for approval by the community. In our 
community, like most small language communities, there was no 
institutional review board to take up such questions or look after 
the interests of the community in the context of academic research. 


Without strong and robust representation, the idea that free, prior and 
informed consent would address the issues of copyright, control of 
language and cultural knowledge and representation in research is yet to 
be realised in a concrete way. What does free, prior and informed consent 
look like? The UN Manual for National Human Rights Institutions 
(APFNHRI & OHCHR, 2013, p. 28) outlines the following: 


Free implies that there is no coercion, intimidation, or manipulation. 


Prior implies that consent is to be sought sufficiently in advance 
of any authorization or commencement of activities and respect is 
shown to time requirements of indigenous consultation/consensus 
processes. 


Informed implies that information is provided that covers 
a range of aspects, including the nature, size, pace, reversibility 
and scope of any proposed project or activity; the purpose of 
the project as well as its duration; locality and areas affected; 
a preliminary assessment of the likely economic, social, cultural, 
and environmental impact, including potential risks; personnel 
likely to be involved in the execution of the project; and procedures 


6 = www.culturalsurvival.org 
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the project may entail. This process may include the option of 
withholding consent. Consultation and participation are crucial 
components of a consent process. 


Indigenous people around the world are increasingly becoming aware of 
the political issues that face them in relation to the protection of their 
Indigenous knowledge (Battiste, 2008, p. 506). However, Battiste points 
out that at the level of the local community, there is still a need to bring 
communities up to speed on the issues and that communities must 
become aware and educated to gain a holistic understanding of the issues, 
practices and protocols for doing research. Communities must decide on 
processes that ensure that principles of protection and use of knowledge 
are developed, shared widely and become the normal standards for 
research within their communities and territories, lest they continue to be 
vulnerable to the threats to their cultures, knowledges and communities 
by virtue of research being done on them (2008, p. 502). In Australia, 
there are huge gaps in Indigenous people’s awareness of the issues at the 
community level in many regional and remote areas. Many Indigenous 
people would struggle to understand exactly what free, prior and informed 
consent even is or why it is important in the research context. 


Does lack of awareness of the deeper issues within communities create 
obstacles in forming truly collaborative and productive research projects? 


Musgrave and Thieberger say that while collaborative research with 
community members is ideal, it can be problematic and of limited value. 
They offer examples from their own research experiences and outline 
the lack of community engagement. They say that the idea of research 
‘for let alone ‘by a community presupposes that at least some members 
of a community are willing to engage in the research project in order 
to influence the research agenda, and they say that the community may 
‘accept’ or ‘tolerate’ the research project but may not be sufficiently 
interested to provide direction (2007, p. 47). Further, they point out that 
the onerous ethics and protocol requirements of funding bodies, such 
as providing funding on the condition of proof of community support, 
may be a factor in a community’s lack of engagement in research (2007, 
p. 49). Dutch linguist George van Driem agrees and says that introducing 
ethics and protocols sows the seeds of distrust and potentially spoils the 
relationship between the researcher and language informants (van Driem, 


2016, p. 244). 
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Are the problems identified above a result of the lack of a grounded 
understanding of the issues and an active engagement in ‘planning’ and 
‘setting of the agenda of research projects? Did these communities initiate 
or request the research from an identified need? In relation to the lack of 
interest noted by Musgrave and Thieberger, is it possible to propose here 
that this could be attributed to a kind of informal revolt in the form of 
inertia, a confused and vague reaction against the colonisers (Williams, 
1983, pp. 334-335). Referring to the oppressed labour forces in Great 
Britain between the eighteenth and twentieth centuries, Williams points 
out that, all too often, withdrawal of interest is interpreted as proving the 
unfitness of the communities concerned. Williams states that inertia and 
apathy have always been employed by the governed as a comparatively 
safe weapon against their governors (1983, p. 335). 


If non-Indigenous linguists and Indigenous communities can approach 
research as a shared venture, recognising that each in different ways may 
need the other, there will be no need for fear or defensiveness on either 
side. Canadian linguist at the University of Toronto Keren Rice aptly says 
(2009, p. 56): 


I began this paper by suggesting that there might be two solitudes, 
dividing linguists and language activists. Must there be two 
solitudes? The answer to this is maybe not, if there is mutual 
recognition that a linguist cannot on their own save a language; 
it takes a community of people to do that. In order to truly 
work together, general principles such as relationships, respect, 
reciprocity and recognition are critical. 


There has been fear and defensiveness on both sides and for very different 
reasons. For Indigenous people it has been and continues to be the need to 
maintain or regain control over their languages and cultural knowledges in 
line with human rights conventions. For non-Indigenous linguists it is the 
fear of letting go of control over research and how this might impact their 
careers; some resentment at the idea of not having the unimpeded freedom 
to explore the questions they'd like to explore might also be present. 


In Section 2.9 we will take a closer look at the how the funding models 
currently impact both of these factors. 
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2.3 Motivation for language work 


There is a growing urgency among Indigenous communities to keep 
their languages alive and viable through language maintenance and oral 
continuation, or to breathe life back into them through revitalisation 
programs. This is demonstrated by numerous language projects and 
programs to be found across Australia. Many of these emanate from 
language centres where it might be assumed that there is some level of local 
Indigenous control and ownership of programs and the resulting language 
materials produced. Most language centres have an all-Indigenous board 
of management, but this may not equate to having total control of 
operations and projects. Often non-Indigenous staff and linguists are 
at the helm of management and language projects. This can sometimes 
be a barrier to meeting the communities’ directives and expectations for 
language maintenance or revitalisation and for being self-determining. 


Many articles have been written that describe language revitalisation and 
maintenance efforts in Australia; for just a few, see various chapters in 
the edited collection Reawakening Languages: Theory and Practice in the 
Revitalisation of Australia’s Indigenous Languages (Hobson et al., 2010) 
and more recently discussions around Indigenous language education in 
schools (Angelo & Poetsch, 2019; Poetsch et al., 2019). For examples of 
local language revitalisation efforts in other countries see Hinton (2013) 
and Hinton & Hale (2001) and numerous papers in the proceedings 
of the Foundation for Endangered Languages annual conferences.” 


However, these types of programs, while incredibly important and central 
to Indigenous communities, are not the focus of this book. It is the role 
of universities and the currently accepted model of linguistic research, 
including language documentation, that is the focus of this volume. 


Shawn Wilson, an Opaskwayak Cree from northern Manitoba in Canada, 
says that research is all about unanswered questions (Wilson, 2008, p. 6). 
Linguistic research then seeks to answer questions about aspects of how 
a language works, such as word and sentence structure (the grammar) 
and word and sentence meaning (semantics). It can ask questions about 
ancient writing systems and historical accounts of sleeping languages. 
Linguistic research can also ask questions about the way sounds are made 


7 www.ogmios.org/conferences/ 
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in the mouth (phonetics), sound systems of a language (phonology), 
language learning or acquisition and disorders of communication and 
much more. Questions around ‘how a language is structured’ (grammar 
and semantics) are the focus of language documentation projects. 


Some Indigenous communities have been involved in language 
documentation projects for many decades and are beginning to question 
if documentation alone will save their languages. They are increasingly 
choosing to take control of their language programs in an effort to reverse 
the rapid decline in the number of people speaking the languages and to 
regain and maintain control of their language and cultural knowledge. 


This move has some non-Indigenous linguists concerned that language 
documentation will take a back seat within communities. They argue 
that documentation efforts in the past have provided communities whose 
languages are severely endangered, or which have gone to sleep, with 
valuable materials for language revitalisation and reclamation projects. 
Non-Indigenous linguists also argue for the right to continue to pursue 
their interests and contribute to the scientific understanding of languages 


in the global field of linguistics. 


We are beginning to witness a widening gap in the goals of Indigenous 
communities and non-Indigenous linguists. Some Indigenous 
communities are beginning to reject documentary and other kinds of 
linguistic research that concerns them more broadly. 


2.4 Non-Indigenous linguists: 
Documentation of endangered languages 


The non-Indigenous linguist’s motivation to undertake linguistic research 
or fieldwork in Indigenous communities may come either from a genuine 
desire or commitment to documenting endangered languages and global 
language diversity and/or be the result of a request from a community 
where an ongoing relationship exists between the linguist and the 
community (Bell, 2010, p. 89). Bell says that quite often this research 
is a requirement of the linguist’s academic institution; a requisite for 
attaining their qualifications. She goes on to say that for the majority 
of non-Indigenous linguists, an interest in Australian languages is 
motivated by the universals of language, such as the grammatical, 
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semantic or typological features of the languages, and the contribution 
the linguist can make to the scientific literature for future generations of 
the global scientific community. Musgrave and Thieberger (2007, p. 49) 
agree and say that, traditionally, university-based linguists are generally 
concerned with issues of interest to the broader field of linguistics and/ 
or in documenting a record of the grammar of a language. They go on 
to say that a part of the motivation for linguistic research is to broaden 
linguists’ understanding of universal linguistic typologies. Musgrave and 
Thieberger say that the work associated with what they term ‘language 
affection’, that is the production of language teaching resources associated 
with language revitalisation, is, for many linguists, ‘thin and unsatisfying’. 


Giving something back to the Indigenous community is a genuine desire 
shared by many linguists (Bell, 2010, p. 89). Hinton agrees and points out 
that there has been a shift from preservation of linguistic diversity for future 
generations of linguists, to understanding the potential of documentation 
to future generations of community members. Importantly, she points out 
that this was usually the motivation of the community people who agreed 
to work with the linguist in the first place (2010, p. 37). She says that 
communities whose languages today are ‘sleeping’ make very good use of 
previous documentation efforts in revitalising their languages, and this 
is further incentive for linguists to undertake language documentation 
that will meet the future needs of the community. In this respect, Hinton 
talks about documentation projects that include recording conversational 
language that will be of critical importance to community members in 
the future as second language learners. In many cases, past documentation 
efforts have resulted in the creation of much of the recorded material 
available for some languages as rightly noted by Musgrave and Thieberger 
(2007, p. 49). 


However, giving back to communities that have been involved in linguistic 
research involves much more than handing back a manuscript or other 
language resource collected by the linguist. Importantly, Eira (2007, p. 84) 
says that linguists must now act as agents for giving that authority back 
to communities and acknowledging their rightful authority as keepers of 
their traditional knowledge. They® say that to do otherwise means that 
linguists have not ‘returned’ anything. 


8 I respect Kris Travers Eiras wish to be referred to by the pronoun ‘they’. 
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When working within endangered language communities in colonised 
countries, Eira (2007, p. 82) says that outsider linguists operate from 
a position of unequal power relations between the groups. For example, 
Australian Indigenous people are the colonised people of this country, and 
they are still very much oppressed. Many live in third world conditions in 
the midst ofa first world nation with horrendous outcomes for their mental 
and physical health and life expectancy and are in a state of ongoing crisis 
on many levels. Despite this, Indigenous people are beginning to assert 
their power as the authorities of their languages and cultural knowledge 
as perhaps one of the very few things that they assert any power over. 
This is weighed against the power of non-Indigenous linguists and other 
researchers, with greater levels of achievement in the national education 
system and the social and financial power that comes from the privilege 
of being a member of the academy, and that of being a member of the 
dominant group in the country. 


Eira says that when linguists focus on the language, its grammar, 
structures and meanings, in isolation from the speakers of the language 
and the historical and current social implications of colonisation, they 
ignore the ground of language endangerment and can potentially 
unintentionally further endanger the very languages they are working to 
save (2007, p. 82): 


Because we still interact from a position of authority in the 
languages we are working with, we are maintaining the dominance 
of an outsider instead of acknowledging and supporting the 
authority of the community in their language. 


2.5 Indigenous communities: Language 
maintenance and revival 


For Indigenous people in Australia, as in many other countries around the 
world, languages and cultural knowledges have been brutally decimated by 
the impacts of colonisation. In Australia, of the more than 250 Indigenous 
languages (including more than 800 dialects), only 12 traditional languages 
are reported as being strong in the National Indigenous Languages Report 
(DITRC et al., 2020, p. 43). The report states that the languages that are 
considered relatively strong ‘require purposeful and ongoing maintenance 
actions, so they do not become critically endangered’. The report also 
states that ‘today, there is still a diversity of Indigenous language varieties, 
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but the nature of that diversity has changed’; and it finds that there are 
around 31 Indigenous languages being reawakened by communities 
across Australia (DITRC et al., 2020, p. 58). 


Hinton says that of the Indigenous communities that she works with in 
America, maintaining, learning and teaching their languages is inherently 
intertwined with a desire to maintain or regain their autonomy and self- 
determination, along with their identity, spirituality and cultural knowledge 
in a counter movement against the forces of colonisation (2010, p. 37). 
The same can be said of Indigenous communities in Australia. 


In the context of language revival, Eira (2007, p. 84) says that sometimes 
the specialist knowledge and skills of a linguist are much smaller than 
what communities want from their language and it is becoming obvious 
that this applies to language maintenance situations also. Eira says that 
many Indigenous people say that formal linguistic treatment of a language 
is irrelevant or a low priority to the oral traditions of a living language. 
Further, the formal linguistic treatment of Indigenous languages serves 
to make the resources produced in documentation projects inaccessible 
(Hill & McConvell, 2010, p. 421). Hill and McConvell say: 


Products of documentation sometimes languish in archives 
unbeknownst to community members, or unfamiliarity with 
archive procedures can make applications for access difficult. 
Alternatively, documentation material may be physically available 
but inaccessible due to the format in which it is written up. 
Long stretches of interlinearised transcriptions or untranscribed 
material are of limited use in a moribund language situation and 
can be difficult to readily transform into user-friendly resources. 


Hill and McConvell go on to say that despite the inaccessibility of 
material produced in ‘pure’ language documentation projects, it is vital 
that Indigenous people and organisations be aware of the importance of 
collaborative documentation projects that aim to train local Indigenous 
people to undertake their own documentation into the future. While this 
is a welcome and much needed development, many of the outputs of 
current language documentation projects remain locked-up in technical 
linguistic terminology, for example, in terms such as ‘ergative’ and 
‘transitive’ that are unfamiliar to anyone but linguists. 


Indigenous communities can lose control of their language and cultural 
information through university-based research projects or funding 
agencies. I use my own community’s experience as an example of how 
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a community typically inadvertently loses control of language and cultural 
knowledge through a language documentation project undertaken as 
a PhD program. In the 1970s and 1980s, a PhD documentation project 
was undertaken on Ngiyampaa. The outputs and products of that 
project—by way of the default copyright laws—belong to the linguist, 
who sadly has since passed away. Our community now has to negotiate 
with the linguist’s children in order to have access to our language and 
cultural materials deposited at the Australian Institute of Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islander Studies (AIATSIS). Fortunately for our 
community, these people are very supportive, but the fact remains that we 
do not have control of that material. The same situation still exists today 
to a large degree, through research projects that are funded by government 
and non-government organisations. While there is now much more onus 
on the researcher to negotiate the research agenda and outcomes with the 
Indigenous community as outlined in the Code of Ethics for Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islander Research (AIATSIS, 2020a), which is a very 
positive development in itself, it is not usually the case that the copyright in 
the research outputs will be assigned to the community. While intellectual 
property rights are almost always acknowledged nowadays, they provide 
very little protection to Indigenous peoples language and cultural 
knowledge. This point will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 4. 


Some linguists believe that researching Indigenous people’s language and 
cultural knowledge is harmless and unlikely to cause any lasting negative 
impacts. Musgrave and Thieberger say that linguistic research has 
a limited impact when compared to mining, and that linguists are simply 
asking people to sit down and talk with them or take them to significant 
places and they argue that this causes no harm (2007, p. 50). The harm 
is not immediate nor obvious to many non-Indigenous linguists who 
are used to the status quo and who might think that the loss of control 
of language and cultural knowledge as outlined in my communities’ 
case is not significant harm. In fact, the opposite is true: the harm is 
hugely significant and can be ongoing for many years or decades after the 
research project has been completed and, often, long after the researcher 
themselves has passed away. This does not in any way take away from 
the obvious value of linguistic documentation when done ethically, but 
speaks to the need to ensure that Indigenous communities and individuals 
retain the copyright in their language and cultural knowledges through 
legally binding agreements. 
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Indigenous communities in Canada argue that a language is not saved 
by being documented; it is saved when a language is being used and 
transmitted orally (Hinton, 2010, p. 37). Richard Grounds points out 
that community members say that they would rather have the language on 
their tongues than in a dictionary. Grounds says that in small Indigenous 
communities, the needs of the community and the needs of linguists 
constitute separate agendas, while on the surface they might seem to be 
natural partners. He says documentation projects in small communities 
with very few native language speakers create competition for the very 
limited time of elderly speakers, which creates conflict (Grounds, 2007, 
p. 28): 


This conflict is a critical issue because the stakes are so high. The 
bearers of the knowledge that scholars are interested in are also the 
sole remaining people who can pass forward the gift of language 
on a breath-to-breath basis to younger learners. 


The KLRC says that communities in their area were concerned that, 
despite all of the documentation that had been done for languages in 
their area, children were not learning the languages. As a response to the 
community’s concerns, the organisation shifted its focus to support oral 
language transmission strategies (2010, p. 136). In a refreshingly honest 
case study that reflects on the impacts of ethnomusicological research in 
the Kimberley town of Derby and the Indigenous communities along the 
Gibb River Road (Treloyn & Charles, 2014, p. 177), Rona Googninda 
Charles articulates a situation that she faced in her own community when, 
after many years of research had been done on the junba songs of the 
region, the old people referred to the written records (the thesis) rather 
than passing on the songs as had always been done, orally. She said: 


Rona: Yes! I remember, I call him abi [brother], [he said] ‘T1 tell 
you blokes. Pll tell you the story.’ He was one of the main people 
responsible for teaching my sons. When they made a mistake, 
he used [to correct them]—[but] he said [to them], ‘It’s in the 
book, read it’. 


This situation illustrates the underlying concerns of the KLRC and 
Grounds above, that is, the removal of knowledge from the Indigenous 
community and its cultural context. In the above case, the non-Indigenous 
researcher working within the community ‘was granted clear privilege 
over potential learners in the cultural heritage community such as Rona 
(Treloyn & Charles, 2014, p. 178). The authors put it this way (p. 179): 
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Sally (and perhaps the reader) is confronted by a sobering example 
of not only discomfort but the symbolic violence of colonial 
Western discourse in action, wherein ‘knowledge about Indigenous 
peoples ... [is] collected, classified and then represented in various 
ways back to the West, and then, through the eyes of the West, 
back to those who have been colonized’. Even the returns of 
research to communities delineate a ‘discomfort zone’. 


The Torres Strait Islander educationist Martin Nakata says that knowledge 
generated about the language in isolation from the history of the speakers 
is flawed, as it separates the act of speaking from that which is being 
spoken (Nakata, 2007). 


This separation of languages from the traditional social context is of great 
concern to the KLRC (2010, p. 140) also, and they maintain that this 
encourages the younger generation to think of language as belonging 
only to the Elders or in books and not a part of their everyday life. This 
concern is core to the KLRC’s change in its strategic plan to move towards 
a model of language continuation and maintenance strategies with a 
strong focus on oral transmission (2010). For the Miriwoong people, 
maintaining their language in the context of its relationship to land and 
their people’s identity was the major factor in restricting outside access 
to their language. They say that their language cannot be viewed outside 
of the Miriwoong cultural context (Newry & Palmer, 2003, p. 104). For 
the Indigenous community or individual, their language represents their 
cultural heritage, connection to country and forms their identity. 


2.6 Participating in the project of 
decolonisation 


As linguists, we are trained to act as authorities in language 
work. In addition, our positions in the social schema train us 
to maintain unequal relationships with language communities. 
Historically, we have moved through roles of benefactor, advocate, 
and empowerer. But all of these roles are based on a position of 
power—and ultimately it is power differentials which endanger 
languages. In my view, the next vital step is to understand our 
roles as participants in the project of decolonisation. 


Eira (2007, p. 82) 
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Linguists may have lost sight of the role that they can play in perpetuating 
language endangerment in their urgency to genuinely address language 
endangerment (Eira, 2007, p. 82). Eira’s discussion of the issues is 
unusually honest and practical and attempts to address the core concerns. 
They point to linguistic training with its focus on the analytical processes 
of the language itself and say that it is this practice that perpetuates the 
status quo of unequal power relationships between linguists and the 
communities they work in and ignores the authority of the community 
in their language. Eira says that linguists now need to take a step back 
in relation to the ways they have traditionally engaged in language work 
and let go of control over procedures and analysis. I would take this to 
mean letting go of exclusive ownership of linguistic analysis, providing 
access to the tools of linguistic analysis, and recognising that the language 
belongs to the speakers and that it is their decision as to what to make 
of any linguistic analysis. It is in this way that non-Indigenous linguists 
can begin to contribute to the larger project of decolonisation. While 
Eira’s own work was in the context of language revitalisation and therefore 
predominantly involved working with Indigenous communities as second 
language learners and with archival records, much of what they discuss 
can also be applied more broadly to language maintenance situations. 


The impacts of colonisation are in no way a thing of the past and self- 
determination and reclaiming sovereignty for Indigenous people is a high 
priority. Eira says that this is especially true in the context of language 
revitalisation, and I would add here, language maintenance, both of 
which are high on the agenda of the larger decolonisation project (2007, 
p. 83). Eira stresses that linguists must get on board with this agenda if 
they are genuinely hoping to contribute: 


If language revival is ultimately reclaiming authority, reclaiming 
the right to be listened to, reclaiming respect for one’s knowledge 
and abilities, and reclaiming power over your own business, 
then a linguist hoping to contribute will have to become part of 
that agenda. 


It’s worth repeating here that Eira asserts that the task for linguists is to act 
as a channel to ensure that stolen knowledge and authority flow back to 
communities. Eira goes on to say that if non-Indigenous linguists continue 
to maintain the role of the authorities and keepers of Indigenous people’s 
knowledge, then they have not ‘returned’ anything, and they liken this to 
the project of repatriation of human remains and artefacts from museums 
and universities to their rightful communities. 
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Another important way that the non-Indigenous researcher can 
participate in the project of decolonisation is to share knowledge (Smith, 
1999, p. 16). Smith says that academics must share much more than 
surface information, which she terms as ‘pamphlet knowledge’. Instead, 
they must: 


share the theories and analysis which inform the way knowledge 
and information are constructed and represented ... to assume 
in advance that [Indigenous] people will not be interested in, or 
will not understand, the deeper issues is arrogant. The challenge is 
always to demystify and decolonise. 


In order to re-engage with Indigenous communities who are pushing back 
against linguistic research in Australia, Musgrave and Thieberger (2007, 
p- 50, 53) say: 


We would hope that negotiation could lead to a mutually beneficial 
research relationship including training of local researchers to do 
their own recording so that there will be good records available 
for future generations. 


And: 


We suggest that activities which transfer skills and capacity to 
community members have an important symbolic effect which 
can improve the engagement of the community in the research 
process. 


This could be perceived to be a positive symbolic shift in collaborative 
linguistic research in Australia. However, this contrasts with the Centre 
of Excellence for the Dynamics of Language’s guidelines for Indigenous 
linguistic and cultural heritage ethics,’ which suggest training Indigenous 
people in the research community in roles such as office administrators or 
providing training in computing skills or interpreting skills, in line with 
the need for research to be collaborative where possible (Thieberger & 
Jones, 2017, p. 15). These guidelines were last updated in 2021. 


It is difficult to know what to make of this kind of discrepancy, with 
the recommendations having gone from training Indigenous people to 
do their own recording in 2007, to office work or interpreters in 2021. 
It could be seen as an ever-changing strategy to somehow satisfy the need 


9 legacy.dynamicsoflanguage.edu.au/index.php 
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for research to be considered minimally collaborative by major funding 
organisations, rather than a considered and meaningful approach to 
passing on important theories, knowledge and research skills. 


However, much more is needed than symbolism and rhetoric and Charity 
Hudley et al. assert that it is no longer sufficient for linguistics to simply 
meet minimal ethical standards but that research must be inclusive 
(2019, p. 25): 


It is insufficient for research in linguistics to address current 
theoretical questions within the discipline or to meet minimal 
ethical standards set by institutional review boards; instead, in an 
equitable linguistics, all scholarship must be premised on inclusive 
research questions and epistemological and methodological ways 
of answering those questions. 


In the New Zealand context, Smith says that there has been an important 
shift in the way that non-Indigenous researchers and academics have 
positioned themselves in relation to their work with Indigenous 
communities (1999, p. 17). She says that there is a positive move towards 
bicultural research, partnership research and multi-discipline research. 
Smith points out that it is important for non-Indigenous researchers 
generally to clarify their research aims and to strive for effective and ethical 
research when working with Indigenous communities. 


In an example from ethnomusicology in Australia, Treloyn and Charles 
(2014) talk about the ethical struggles of a research site in the Kimberley. 
They talk frankly about how outside researchers and the Indigenous 
community have managed to overcome many issues that could have had 
the effect of freezing the collaboration. Instead, they have found that in 
honestly and transparently addressing the issues with the community and 
allowing themselves to be in that often-uncomfortable space, they have 
moved to a more equitable and bicultural model of research. Also, some 
years before, in perhaps the first well-known case of this kind in Australia, 
David Wilkins (1992) discusses his own collaborative research context. 
Also see Little et al. (2015) and Yamada (2007) among many others. 


Linguists in Australia have long identified training of Indigenous people 
as researchers or co-researchers in linguistics as an important and necessary 
next step (Hale, 1972; Hill & McConvell, 2010; Yamada, 2007). Why, 
then, do we still have so few Indigenous people trained in linguistics in 
Australia after all these years? Charity Hudley et al. talk about the narrow 
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focus of linguistics as a discipline, which excludes studies that would 
critically deal with relevant issues of race that directly affect Indigenous 
people within the discipline (2019, p. 26). They say: 


Ideological divisions that play out along differentially racialized 
cross-disciplinary and subdisciplinary lines therefore stifle deep 
discussion and research around race and racism within linguistics 
while also systemically marginalizing linguists from racialized 
groups to the detriment of the discipline and the profession. Such 
exclusionary boundaries must be eliminated, and community 
issues must be recognized as intellectual issues within a larger 
social justice framework. 


Therefore, they say that it is distressing but not surprising that people of 
colour have not gravitated towards linguistics. When Indigenous people 
feel excluded or marginalised and not culturally safe, they find it very 
hard to engage or stay engaged in linguistics. This has certainly been my 
experience and struggle over many years. 


2.7 Specialist training 


The movement towards Indigenous people being formally trained as 
independent documenters and educators in and of their own languages has 
been seen in North America, with many Indigenous people undertaking 
doctoral programs in linguistics and the development of community and 
university training programs and manuals to train Indigenous people 
to undertake their own language projects and documentation (Hinton, 
2010, p. 38). 


In Australia there have been degrees and diplomas in linguistics offered 
to Indigenous educators since the early 1970s by the School of Australian 
Linguistics (SAL) (Black & Breen, 2001). The programs offered by SAL 
were, for various reasons, later merged into the Batchelor Institute for 
Indigenous Tertiary Education (BIITE). More recently, BIITE has offered 
a diploma of Indigenous language work, an associate degree of Indigenous 
languages and linguistics, and a bachelor of Indigenous languages and 
linguistics.” BIITE says on their website: 


10 www.batchelor.edu.au/languages-and-linguistics/ 
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Batchelor Institute provides a culturally safe learning environment 
for Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people from all Australian 
states and territories. 


The University of Sydney offers a Master of Indigenous Languages 
Education developed specifically for Indigenous people wanting to 
improve their knowledge of Australian languages and improve Indigenous 
people’s employment prospects in schools and community settings:"! 


The program delivers a broad knowledge of the linguistic features 
of Indigenous Australian languages as well as covering theories of 
language acquisition and learning. It integrates and applies the 
areas of linguistics, language education theory and practice to 
Indigenous Australian languages. 


More recent approaches to providing training outside of the university 
context for Indigenous people in linguistics and language work include 
the TAFE sector, which was reviewed for each state and territory by Mary- 
Ann Gale (2011). Unfortunately, the program at Pundulmurra College 
in Port Hedland, Western Australia, no longer exists. Training is also 
offered by the not-for profit organisation RNLD, now known as Living 
Languages, which says in its mission statement: !?° 


RNLD’s mission is to advance the sustainability of Indigenous 
languages and to increase the participation of Indigenous peoples 
in all aspects of language documentation and revitalisation through 
training, resource sharing, networking, and advocacy. 


One of Living Languages’ core activities is to provide training to 
Indigenous people around Australia. Their Documenting and Revitalising 
Indigenous Languages Program (DRIL) is aimed at giving Indigenous 
people the skills they need to develop, manage and operate their own 
language programs and projects independently to support the long-term 
maintenance of Australian Aboriginal languages. Other important aspects 
of the Living Languages training program are the Leadership Professional 
Development workshops. The goals of these workshops are to: 


Increase the professional capacity of Indigenous people engaged 
in language work, strengthen the participants’ knowledge of 
linguistics, language documentation, and language revitalisation 
methods; develop the capacity of Indigenous language activists 


11 www.sydney.edu.au/courses/courses/pc/master-of-indigenous-languages-education.html 
12 www.rnld.org/ 
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to become trainers and share skills with other people in families, 
communities, and workplaces, and help to build a professional 
network amongst Indigenous language activists. 


The trend for Indigenous people to gain specialised education to become 
language educators and expert consultants for their own and other 
communities could see the development of specialist training programs 
for Indigenous people to gain the skills in language work, documentation 
and leadership as the most important contribution of the academy to 
Indigenous language work (Hinton, 2010, p. 39). 


Hinton points out that very few documentary and theoretical linguists are 
trained in language teaching theory or methodology. Importantly, she says 
that linguists planning to work with communities involved in language 
revitalisation (and, I would add, language maintenance and reclamation 
given the current trends in Australia) would be advised to receive such 
training, with the focus being on teaching endangered languages as 
opposed to world languages. 


Creating new language speakers is at the heart of the trend towards the 
focus on oral language literacy in both maintenance and revitalisation 
programs. Hinton points out that methodology in language acquisition 
falls into the broad categories of classroom teaching of language, teaching 
of language through literacy, and language immersion and situational 
learning (2010, p. 38). Hinton also points out that the role of the non- 
Indigenous linguist in literacy programs is more clearly defined than that 
in oral literacy programs. She says that oral language programs involve 
intense immersion processes that sometimes entail, as a precondition, 
teaching of the language to the ‘missing generation’ of Indigenous people 
as second language learners in language revitalisation contexts. 


Hinton points out that the language revitalisation situation is complex 
and often beyond the training of linguists, and that it requires a multi- 
disciplinary approach from the fields of linguistics, education and 
language teaching. She says (2010, p. 39): 


As the field of teaching endangered Indigenous languages 
progresses, training of both community members and their 
consultants must become more specialised to their specific needs. 


Indigenous Native American scholar and language activist Richard 
Grounds says that the challenge is to work out strategies moving forward 
to align the endeavours of scholars with the needs of small Indigenous 
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communities to ensure that living languages are being passed onto the 
next generations to keep the languages alive (Grounds, 2007). This is 
the responsibility of the field of linguistics and there is a need to develop 
and enact policies within the discipline that are in line with Indigenous 
community expectations. 


Further and critically, Charity Hudley et al. (2019, p. 23) assert that the 
Linguistic Society of America’s Statement on Race, while necessary, is not 
sufficient to combat racism, white supremacy and colonialism within 
linguistics: 


Scholars and students of linguistics are rarely trained to develop 
a critical perspective on how race and racism, as mechanisms of 
structural inequality, shape, and harm both our research and our 
discipline. This lack amounts to a ‘race gap’ in linguistics—that is, 
linguists have significant deficiencies compared to practitioners in 
other disciplines when it comes to the critical study of race and the 
inclusion of racially minoritized groups in our student and faculty 
ranks. There is thus a dire need for more research in linguistics— 
using tools from related social sciences as well as language-related 
fields and critical race studies, which are more welcoming to and 
structurally supportive of scholars of color and their work—to 
interrogate why such a ‘race gap’ exists and how to resolve it. 


Likewise, the attempts of the Australian Linguistic Society (ALS) to address 
Indigenous people’s rights within linguistics have been well intentioned 
but insufficient. This will be discussed in more detail in Section 2.8. 


2.8 Guidelines, protocols and linguists’ 
field guides 


In 1984, the ALS, at its Annual General Meeting in Alice Springs, passed 
a number of motions that set out linguistic rights and guidelines for 
working with the Indigenous people of Australia and the Torres Straits, 
inspired by Jeannie Bell.'? While these guidelines held out a great deal 
of hope for Indigenous people at the time, not much has changed in 
the practices of the field of linguistics in the academy in the following 
35 years. This is in spite of the establishment of language centres across 
Australia and recognition of the importance of Indigenous languages 


13 als.asn.au/AboutALS/Policies 
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by the federal government in funding these language centres and other 
language projects. The establishment of language centres came about 
following the release of Keeping Language Strong: Report of the Pilot Study 
for the Kimberley Language Resource Centre (Hudson & McConvell, 1984). 


However, in recent years we have seen a positive shift in ethical linguistic 
practice that is driven by the demands of Indigenous communities 
themselves. Other places such as North America and New Zealand 
(Hinton, 2010; Smith, 1999, 2000) are well in advance of Australia in 
this regard, due in large part to the fact that there are so few Indigenous 
linguists in positions within the academy in Australia that might effect 
any real change. This is true for other colonised countries to varying 
degrees also, but perhaps it is because Australia is one of the few colonised 
countries without a treaty with its Indigenous peoples to date that the 
voices of Indigenous people can be all too easily ignored. 


Some organisations in Australia are beginning to take a stronger stance 
on ethics in all areas of research that involves Indigenous people, with the 
continued development of guidelines and policies such as the AIATSIS 
Code of Ethics for Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Research’ and 
the National Statement on Ethical Conduct in Human Research, which 
universities use as the standard for their ethics boards. 


Further, local Indigenous organisations such as the Innawangka Banyjima 
Nyiyarpali Group'® and Wangka Maya Pilbara Aboriginal Language 
Centre” in Western Australia among others, have also developed their 
own ethical guidelines, protocols and agreements for working with 
Indigenous people in their communities. 


However, this movement is still somewhat in its infancy in Australia, 
with the current AIATSIS code containing no compulsion for researchers 
to adhere to its guidelines. As mentioned above, universities adhere to 
the National Statement on Ethical Conduct in Human Research, which 
requires researchers to submit full ethics applications when working with 
Australian Indigenous people, and according to these, any research that 
involves Aboriginal or Torres Strait Islander peoples must adhere to the 
AIATSIS guidelines. Jacobsen (2018, p. 39) points out the AIATSIS 


14 Code of Ethics | ALATSIS. 

15 National Statement on Ethical Conduct in Human Research (2007) - Updated 2018 | NHMRC. 
16 ibngroup.com.au/who-we-are/ 

17 www.wangkamaya.org.au/home 
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guidelines encourage consultation and negotiation with the Indigenous 
community but she says that such criteria should be made mandatory. 
The ALS, in 1989, adopted a statement of ethics, which at item 4 states: 


Persons deemed to be conducting research not in accordance with 
the spirit of this ethical statement may be subject to disciplinary 
action by the Australian Linguistic Society, according to principles 
that may from time to time be determined by the Society. 


The ALS does not state what form this disciplinary action might take 
and I have not heard of anyone being subject to discipline in this 
regard. Further, there are always concerns with organisations regulating 
themselves. 


I would recommend that AIATSIS develop an online ethics-in-research 
course that includes, as a necessary outcome, the development of a 
research plan and the development ofa legally binding agreement with the 
relevant Indigenous community. Such an agreement must clearly outline 
such things as copyright to ensure Indigenous control and ownership 
of language and cultural materials. The agreement should also clearly 
demonstrate that the research and the researcher meet the requirements of 
the AIATSIS guidelines. Indeed, some institutions are already outsourcing 
their Indigenous ethics applications to AIATSIS. Such a course could 
be utilised by universities as a part of their ethics processes for research 
projects that involve working with Indigenous communities. 


Vetting ethics applications already takes place in some communities in 
Canada such as at Cape Breton University, which has the Mi'kmaq Ethics 
Watch (MEW).'§ In its research principles and protocols, MEW states: 


Any research, study, or inquiry into the collective Mikmaw 
knowledge, culture, arts, or spirituality which involves 
partnerships in research shall be reviewed by the Mikmaw 
Ethics Watch. (Partnerships shall include any of the following: 
researchers, members of a research team, research subjects, sources 
of information, users of completed research, clients, funders, or 
license holders.) 


In the absence of similar controls in Australia, Indigenous communities 
and their languages and cultural knowledges remain vulnerable. Under the 
current model, the human rights of Indigenous communities involved in 


18 www.cbu.ca/indigenous-affairs/mikmaw-ethics-watch/ 
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linguistic research, or any other research in Australia, have been considered 
optional, with the researcher opting in or out as she or he chooses. The 
AIATSIS guidelines have been recently tightened with the requirement 
that all research with Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people go 
through full ethics clearance with the relevant university, as already noted. 
However, while it is recommended in the AIATSIS guidelines there is still 
no compulsion to ensure that researchers draw up research agreements 
with the Indigenous communities concerned—that is, there is still no 
real accountability. 


Without some form of compulsion for researchers to adhere to guidelines 
and protocols, the loss of languages and all that is encompassed in those 
languages is at stake, as well as the possibility of any commercial gain 
that might assist in the struggle against ongoing poverty (Battiste, 2008, 
p. 508). Importantly, Battiste says that while communities are working 
this out for themselves and are often in a state of ongoing crisis at so 
many levels, the academy should not impose standards that contravene 
communities’ desires to control their own knowledge: 


any research conducted among Indigenous peoples should be 
framed within the basic principles of collaborative participatory 
research, a research process that seeks as a final outcome 
the empowerment of these communities through their own 


knowledge. 


Battiste stresses that in practical terms, this means Indigenous people 
must be involved in all stages and in all phases of research and planning 
(2008, p. 508). As Eira points out, previous models of the linguist being 
a benefactor, advocate and empowerer are no longer viable as each of these 
roles assumes the linguist is in a position of power (2007, p. 83) and says, 
I can only give a community something, if I have it and they lack it’. 


Linguists who want to work on Australian Indigenous languages must get 
used to the idea that any research or work that takes place must be under 
community direction, jointly developing the research project and the 
research agreement in ways that ensure both that the community retains 
control of their language and cultural knowledge, and that the linguist 
will be able to satisfactorily address their research needs. 


The majority of linguists’ field guides, while generally well intentioned, do 
not offer any concrete strategies or sound advice around the important issue 
of protection for Indigenous people’s language and cultural knowledge. 
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Exceptions are: The Routledge Handbook of Language Revitalization 
(Hinton et al., 2018), Living Languages and New Approaches to Language 
Revitalisation Research (Stebbins et al., 2017) and Understanding Linguistic 
Fieldwork (Meakins et al., 2018). These field guides represent the current 
positive trends in linguistic research and documentation (Jacobsen, 2018, 
p. 29) and are more in line with Indigenous people’s expectations. For a 
review and discussion of fieldwork guides published between the years 
2000 and 2018 see Britt Jacobsen’s masters dissertation (Jacobsen, 2018). 
The review does not include Understanding Linguistic Fieldwork (Meakins 
et al., 2018). 


Eira says that it is crucial to move from thinking about the issues to 
actually taking action in a different direction. They suggest that on a day- 
to-day basis, linguists can do some practical things when working with 
Indigenous people and communities (Eira, 2007, p. 87): 


e Actively sit down and remember not to take charge (otherwise, 
we'll [linguists] do it in spite of ourselves). 

e Listen most of the time; talk when asked to. People are so used 
to non-Indigenous people talking over them, they often need a 
lot of listening space before they are willing to talk. 

e Avoid deciding things, even when asked to. Communities 
and linguists alike are used to the norm where the linguist or 
non-Indigenous person decides things. It can take a while to 
unlearn. 

e When decisions are being made, avoid being the person 
‘holding the chalk’ (Stebbins, 2001). The person writing up 
decisions necessarily has the role of deciding what to write. 

¢ Ifsomeone asks an open question, leave it for someone else to 
answer. We [linguists] assume very easily that any question is 
directed to us. 

¢ Ifsomeone wants a story, song, etc. written or translated, don't 
do it—help the person to do it themselves. 

e Remember that the people we [linguists] are working with 
are the people with the right to know their language—not us 
[linguists]. 


The pathway forward could include both Eira’s suggestions as to what to 
do on the ground, engaging with the literature from Indigenous linguists 
and scholars on the issues, some of which can be found in the references 
at the end of this book, and the importance of places where these issues 
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can be openly discussed so that deep understandings and change can 
take place amongst other things. This will be discussed in more detail in 
Section 2.10. 


2.9 Funding for linguistic research and 
language projects 


2.9.1 Who gets funded for what and what are the 
real issues? 


Major research funding agencies and universities have a very narrow 
view of what constitutes research and are out of step with the needs 
of Indigenous communities on the ground; language maintenance or 
revival programs are not considered ‘research’ activities and therefore do 
not attract research funding. Therefore, language documentation and 
language maintenance and revival projects are usually funded separately 
(Musgrave & Thieberger, 2007, p. 48). There are inequities between 
the funding for linguistic research and documentation and the funding 
for language maintenance and revitalisation and this situation can 
sometimes be a factor in tensions between Indigenous communities and 
non-Indigenous linguists. 


In terms of Commonwealth funding for Indigenous Languages and 
the Arts (ILA), there is very little funding for language projects per se. 
While this funding program overall is worth $20 million Australia wide, 
$11.9 million is dedicated to operational costs for language and art 
centres, while the remainder is spilt between arts and language projects 
(Mahboob et al., 2017, p. 9). Mahboob et al. say that in 2015-2016, 
projects funded shared in $3.1 million and of those projects, only seven 
had a language component — between them receiving $383,000.00. 
The inequity in government funding for Indigenous language centres to 
undertake their own language projects and research is clear and Mahboob 
et al. (2017, pp. 11-12) say: 


If the value of grants programs is an indicator of Australian 
government priorities, languages are a low financial priority. The 
federal ILA Program is the largest source of government funding 
for Indigenous language projects in Australia, but even this 
program has distributed more funds to Indigenous arts projects 
than to language projects. 
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In July 2022, the Government announced that it would boost support 
for Indigenous languages and the arts with an additional $57 million over 
three years ($19 million per year).'? The funding will be shared by 84 
community-based language and arts activities under the Government's 
Indigenous Languages and Arts program (Office for the Arts, 2022). 


This is a very welcome and much needed boost to funding for Indigenous 
languages but as always, we are not sure what will happen at the end 
of this three years and a possible change of government. The funding 
includes: 


Over $41 million shared between First Languages Australia and the 
network of 23 Indigenous languages centres located throughout 
the country. 


Over $6 million towards eight activities that bring stories to life 
and preserve culture. 


Over $4.8 million to support seven organisations to deliver 
targeted language teaching and learning activities. 


Over $4.5 million towards 44 Indigenous languages and arts 
activities, including cultural performances, establishing digital 
languages databases, and community workshops. 


Major research funding organisations, such as the Australian Research 
Council (ARC), offer large grants for language documentation and 
other linguistic research. This funding is for the research project alone 
and does not include things such as administration costs (e.g., rent or 
insurances etc.) that are necessarily associated with running a language 
centre. In a major research project, these costs are usually absorbed by the 
associated university. Huge inequities exist between the funding available 
to Indigenous language centres or communities for ‘language projects’ 
and the funding for ‘linguistic research and documentation’. 


Musgrave and Thieberger say that large sums of money generally cannot 
be accessed by Indigenous communities whose languages are endangered, 
and, therefore, that the role of the linguist or researcher is crucial in 
accessing money (2007, p. 48). They go on to say: 


19 wwwaarts.gov.au/news/funding-indigenous-languages-and-arts-projects 
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This situation does appear to give grounds for the accusation that 
language documentation is often a ‘colonialist’ activity, at least 
when we consider models where control is located with external 
bodies and with researchers as their proxies. 


It could indeed be said that language documentation is a colonial activity. 
It is no longer enough for non-Indigenous linguists to be concerned with 
the criteria they apply to their field within research funding frameworks 
and to worry about how they will minimally meet them. It is time now 
to positively and proactively engage with Indigenous communities’ 
requirements to realise genuine collaboration and free, prior and informed 
consent. This will lead to better research outcomes for research for all 
involved. Pérez Gonzalez (2021, p. 143) says: 


I suggest, from personal experience, that one’s social conscience 
and the collection of linguistic data in minority languages should 
be inseparable actions in which teaching should be mutual and 
collaborative, not only with respect to collaborators but with 
respect to the community as a whole. 


I agree with Pérez Gonzalez’s sentiments and believe that ultimately it is 
our own organisations, such as language centres, that are able to work 
in the best interests of communities and their languages and cultures. 
I recommend that organisations such as language centres be able to apply 
for funding for documentation and other linguistic research projects, 
engaging linguists, either non-Indigenous or Indigenous, to facilitate such 
projects. Many language centres and other Indigenous organisations have 
the capacity to undertake large funding grants; this is no longer true of 
universities alone. 


Language centres have the interests of their communities at heart. They 
have the capacity to offer meaningful training of language workers in 
an ongoing manner through such projects, and to arrange language 
maintenance and revival activities around documentation and other 
linguistic research projects—for example, a master apprentice program or 
a language nest could be the site of a documentation or other linguistic 
research project. 


‘Tying research to a language centre or other Indigenous organisation would 
be a simple solution to the perceived problems of having to make sure or 
prove that the research project is not only collaborative, but also ensures 
that the community involved benefits from the outputs of such research, 
such as maintaining and strengthening languages. Language centres have 
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capacity in all these areas that independent outside researchers often say 
they find very hard to balance in a research project, as they are only in 
the community for short and intermittent periods of time and have other 
responsibilities to their funding bodies or home institutions (Musgrave & 


Thieberger, 2007, p. 53). 


2.9.2 The requirement of Indigenous community 
consultation and agreements 


As stated above, it is now time for major funding bodies such as the ARC 
and others to consider making major grant funding available to language 
centres and other Indigenous organisations that have the capacity. In the 
meantime, we have to find ways of addressing these continually frustrating 
problems that are currently hampering the work from both sides. 


The desire of some non-Indigenous linguists to maintain control over 
research within Indigenous communities and their languages is not 
going to be viable into the foreseeable future. Indigenous communities 
are insisting on having a greater say in how research takes place within 
their communities, and they are now insisting on research agreements 
that ensure this takes place in line with protocols in their areas. Major 
funding organisations are reflecting this in their guidelines for funding 
and the expectation is that, at a minimum, applicants show that they 
have support from the community in which the research will take place. 
Musgrave and Thieberger (2007) have explored some of these issues from 
the perspective of non-Indigenous linguists. 


Where Indigenous communities or language groups or individuals have 
no representative organisation, they remain vulnerable to research that 
does not protect their language and cultural knowledges. The onus then 
rests with the non-Indigenous linguist or researcher to make sure that 
they are honouring that community’s basic human rights. They must take 
it upon themselves to ensure that in whatever research takes place, the 
language and cultural knowledge remains the property of that community 
or individual, through assignment of copyright in the research outcomes 
and not just the intellectual property, through the drawing up of a research 
agreement. It is a small thing to expect that non-Indigenous linguists and 
other researchers would undertake to respect and protect the human 
rights of Indigenous people. 
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Meriam/Wuthathi lawyer and businesswoman Terri Janke has recently 
published True Tracks: Respecting Indigenous Knowledge and Culture (2021). 
This book is a comprehensive and impressive guide to Indigenous Cultural 
and Intellectual Property (ICIP) across a broad range of fields, including 
visual art, performance art, languages and cultural practices. Terri Janke 
has for many years assisted Indigenous communities on these matters and 
has more recently been involved in helping Indigenous communities draw 
up agreements that would protect language and cultural information 
within research, either with universities or other organisations. 


While this is a very positive and much needed development, there is 
presently no recognition of, or funding available for, adequate consultation 
or free, prior and informed consent or the drawing up of agreements with 
Indigenous communities in the research context. A development such as 
this would address the concerns of both Indigenous communities and 
non-Indigenous linguists and other researchers if done sensitively. 


The initial idea and planning to undertake a research project happens 
well in advance of an application for funding a project or the taking up 
of a masters or PhD program. Negotiation with Indigenous communities 
should take place when the first seeds of an idea for a research project with 
that community are sown, not after the intended research has been funded 
or approved. Presently, this may mean that the linguist or researcher will 
have to go out of their way to plan and get free, prior and informed 
consent and agreements for the research project with the community 
in whatever way they can. Importantly, if consultation is done well, the 
community will have the opportunity to either accept, propose changes 
or reject the proposed research project. Indigenous educator and program 
director of Indigenous studies and Aboriginal education at the University 
of Sydney Lynette Riley gives some very practical and helpful suggestions 
about the process of working through free, prior and informed consent 
with Indigenous communities (2021, pp. 21-23). 


This is the approach I took with my own PhD and consent seeking has 
happened and continues to happen via phone calls, Facebook pages and 
zoom meetings. At the time, I lived in Port Hedland in Western Australia 
and my community is scattered all over the eastern states and much further 
afield. While I was able to visit communities and do direct consultation on 
the ground in the earlier stages of my PhD, during the current COVID-19 
pandemic I have had to resort to online meetings. This online way of 
communicating now commonly takes the place of meeting face to face in 
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many sections of society and presents solutions in this space. Importantly, 
this approach can ensure that the research project has the best possible 
chance of being productive and successful for both the community and 
the researcher because consultation has taken place and can continue to 
take place. While this is far from ideal, it is the approach I had to take 
because there were no financial or time provisions in my PhD program to 
undertake more meaningful face-to-face consultation. 


The lack of the provisions of time and financial support to undertake 
comprehensive consultation with communities urgently needs to change. 
I recommend that funding bodies, such as the ARC and universities, 
acknowledge that free, prior and informed consent by way of a research 
agreement is critical to research involving Indigenous people. Further, this 
process needs to take place well in advance of the application for, or ethics 
approval for, a research project. I would recommend that another category 
of smaller seed funding grants for community consultation needs to be 
established in the case of funding bodies. These smaller grants could 
be made available either to Indigenous organisations or groups looking 
to have research done, or academic linguists and postgraduate researchers 
looking to seek permission to undertake research with an Indigenous 
community. 


This kind of smaller funding could support two-way community 
consultation and the forming of robust agreements. Further, an extension 
of the overall timeframe for the same purposes should be established 
for completion of a research project in case of honours, masters or PhD 
students that propose to do research with Indigenous people. 


2.10 Decolonising linguistics 


[T]he new relationship between linguists and indigenous 
communities is a highly positive change, in the sense that human 
rights, dignity and equality are being respected and enhanced. 
Linguists, whether native or not, will have a role in language 
documentation and language revitalization for a long time to come, 
but their relation to the community and to the linguistic data they 
collect is being constantly redefined. (Hinton, 2010, p. 41) 


There are very limited opportunities for Indigenous linguists, language 
activists, language workers and non-Indigenous linguists to have 
professional discussions around areas of ongoing concern (Bell, 2010, 
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p. 92). Bell talks about an Indigenous languages conference she attended 
in 2007 where discussions took place in an unplanned manner, and these 
became heated because there had never been a forum prior to this for 
concerns to be aired, let alone for resolutions to be found. She says that 
while some non-Indigenous linguists became defensive when confronted 
with the frustrations and anger of Indigenous people at the conference, 
many chose to hang in and engage in discussions. 


It is clear from the literature that there is a great deal of goodwill on 
the part of many non-Indigenous linguists to address and move towards 
resolution of the issues. It is clear that there is also a huge amount of 
frustration, resentment and mistrust among Indigenous communities and 
language activists due to many decades of being mistreated in the research 
context and to the ongoing trauma of the impacts of colonisation. There 
is no escaping the fact that in the Australian context, as in many other 
parts of the world, working with Indigenous people involves having to 
deal with the impacts of colonisation to the present day. Many non- 
Indigenous linguists often feel as though, despite their best efforts to assist 
in finding solutions, Indigenous people are constantly attacking them. 
This is in most part not personal but a result of the fact that there are 
currently no real and genuine opportunities for Indigenous people to have 
their voices heard around these issues and for the two groups to work 
together to address the issues on the ground. 


Opportunities for non-threatening discussion between non-Indigenous 
linguists and Indigenous linguists, language workers and language 
activists have to be a high priority. Unless a person is studying linguistics 
with a particular concentration on ethics, which in my experience is not 
at all usual, one would not come across the many great publications, only 
some of which are referred to in Chapter 1, that non-Indigenous linguists 
themselves have written in their efforts to contribute to a constructive 
conversation of the issues. 


Conferences really are the only place where we all get together and enjoy 
opportunities to have formal discussions; however, these must be on the 
agenda, with plenty of space and time for them to occur. This situation 
has presently been disrupted by the current COVID-19 pandemic and 
most of our conferences are online for the foreseeable future. When we do 
come together, there is always the potential for the situation to become 
heated. It must be understood that what can be perceived as a personal 
attack is usually not personal at all; what it is really about is the need to 
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speak out, the need to be heard and, if we can all remain grounded in the 
knowledge that we are allies with many shared goals, then I feel we can 
find our way to the other side. 


The very few Indigenous linguists in Australia are often placed in 
awkward positions balancing the concerns of their communities with the 
concerns of their non-Indigenous linguist colleagues. Jeannie Bell talks 
about her role as an Indigenous linguist being seen by non-Indigenous 
linguists as a bridge between the Indigenous community and the 
linguistic community—a common and sometimes uncomfortable role for 
Indigenous people in her position (2010, p. 93). I agree that it is a very 
uncomfortable position. Bell points out, and again I agree, that we can 
then be seen by the community to be standing too close to the ‘academic’ 
linguists. Bell says that some people within her own community refused 
to work with her because they believed she might take away the language 
and ‘give it to the university’. Importantly, she talks about the personal 
strain of being an academic and the challenge of maintaining her moral 
and cultural responsibility both to herself and to her community, and she 
points out that she is committed to ensuring she maintains the standards 
that her community expects of her in her roles as a teacher and a researcher. 
Again, I agree; my first priority is to my community and to the broader 
Indigenous community. 


Jaime Pérez Gonzalez, Tseltal (Maya) linguist from Tenango, Ocosingo, 
Chiapas, Mexico, and PhD candidate at the University of Texas at Austin, 
discusses the issues of linguistic fieldwork methods from an Indigenous 
perspective and says (2021, p. 135): “Those of us who do activist work 
do so not by choice, nor due to academic requirements, but to honor our 
language, our ancestors, and ultimately our own existence on the earth.’ 


This situation speaks to the delicate balance that Indigenous linguists must 
strike when studying or working in the academy. Often, when Indigenous 
linguists raise issues of ethics, we do so at great personal cost to ourselves, 
in no small part because the issues of ethics in linguistic research serves 
to retraumatise us. Further, our voices are often silenced or ignored. The 
issues raised here also speak to why linguistics is currently not a culturally 
safe discipline for Indigenous people to engage in and, possibly, why there 
are so few Indigenous linguists in Australia. Charity Hudley et al. (2019, 
p. 23, 24) say: 
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Compared to many other fields, linguistics remains predominantly 
white, even twenty years after Rickford exposed this shameful 
fact as ‘an academic limitation for our field as well as a socio- 
political embarrassment’ (1997: 171). It may be more comfortable 
to convince ourselves that linguistics just isn’t for everyone, but 
to do so is to abdicate our professional ethical responsibility to 
make the discipline an equitable and inclusive place for students 
and scholars of all backgrounds, and particularly for those whose 
communities provide a disproportionate amount of the data that 
advance linguistic knowledge. 


The end result is that the literature from Indigenous linguists’ perspectives 
in the Australian context is very scant; while some Indigenous scholars 
aim to address the issues of ethics in research more broadly, to date there 
are only a handful of Australian Indigenous linguists and activists who 
have contributed to the literature of ethical research in linguistics (Bell, 
2010; Couzens et al., 2020; Fesl, 1993; Gaby & Woods, 2020; Janke, 
2009, 2021; Riley, 2021) (this list is not meant to be exhaustive). Some 
Indigenous authors have co-authored with non-Indigenous linguists, 
myself included. 


While I feel a real responsibility to do that bridging between the two 
groups, I believe that there is huge impetus here for the broader community 
of non-Indigenous linguists. The challenge now is to actively engage with 
Indigenous people and communities on the ground, face to face and be 
proactive in providing real opportunities for discussion and resolution of 
the issues. Clearly there are some non-Indigenous linguists already doing 
this in small pockets around the country, but we now need to see a holistic 
approach from the field of linguistics more broadly. Charity Hudley et al. 
(2019, p. 24) say: 


Linguists—and especially white linguists, who bear the greatest 
responsibility for dismantling white supremacy in the discipline 
(Bucholtz forthcoming b)—can use our scholarly expertise and 
our institutional access to work for greater social and racial 
justice (Charity Hudley 2013). If linguists are to take seriously 
our responsibility to undo the racism and colonialism that were a 
founding motive of our discipline and that continue to do damage 
to our research, we must begin a process of critical, race-conscious 
self-examination and reparative and restorative work—for 
racialized language communities as well as linguists from racially 
minoritized groups, for practicing linguists as well as linguists-in- 
training. 


3 


The research project 


3.1 Why did I want to do this research? 


As can be seen, there is much to do with respect to our ethical 
practices before we really have field methods in linguistics that 
are complete and inclusive, not only of the collaborator but of the 
community itself. I suggest, from personal experience, that one’s 
social conscience and the collection of linguistic data in minority 
languages should be inseparable actions in which teaching should 
be mutual and collaborative, not only with respect to collaborators 
but with respect to the community as a whole. 


Pérez González (2021, p. 143) 


My decision to undertake this research was primarily based on my own 
experiences of studying linguistics as an Indigenous person. Throughout 
my time both studying linguistics and working in the field, I observed the 
huge disparity between what Indigenous people strive for in our efforts to 
regain and maintain control over our languages and cultural knowledge, 
and the practice on the ground in the field of linguistics that has served 
to take away from Indigenous people the control of their languages and 
cultural knowledge and misrepresent or under-represent Indigenous 
peoples in academic publications. 


3.2 How did I do it? 


The research project was qualitative in nature and involved a small set of 
in-depth interviews with three Indigenous linguists and language activists 
and three non-Indigenous linguists. I formulated a detailed questionnaire 
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that was used as the basis of generating discussion around the issues in 
an interview with each of the participants. The questions varied slightly 
for Indigenous participants and non-Indigenous participants but only so 
that the questions would be relevant to each group; otherwise, they were 
identical. All participants agreed to be identified in the research and their 
verbatim responses were sent to them for checking prior to writing up and 
publication. These interviews formed the basis of all of the primary data 
I collected. 


The participants were selected on the basis that they had an awareness of 
and a deep desire to address the issues in a constructive and collaborative 
way. I did not seek alternative or antagonistic viewpoints, as the aim of 
this research is to focus on identifying the issues from both an Indigenous 
and non-Indigenous viewpoint and to endeavour to find common ground 
and a way to progress towards practical solutions, rather than gaining a 
broad range of views or opinions. Although, some alternative viewpoints 
do come out in the data and review of the literature. 


I have chosen to avoid overly technical language as there are two 
specific audiences for this book: Indigenous linguists, language activists, 
language workers and interested Indigenous people more broadly; and 
non-Indigenous linguists. All participants agreed to being identified in 
this research. 


As an Indigenous person undertaking research that includes Indigenous 
people, I have a responsibility to the broader community to not put 
myself forward as the expert but to allow the participants to claim their 
own statements and opinions. However, I have chosen to include my 
own opinions and voice in the research as an Indigenous linguist with 
experience both within the academy and in my own community and 
many of the communities in the Pilbara region of Western Australia. 


I have chosen a semi-narrative approach to presenting the interviews; this 
sees Chapter 4 give privilege to the voices of the participants. It is necessary 
for me to be respectful to all participants and especially to the Indigenous 
participants and the broader Indigenous community in this regard. This 
is in line with the emerging Indigenous research methodologies that 
consider traditional knowledge and ways of being as a primary standpoint 
(Janke, 2009). 


3. THE RESEARCH PROJECT 


3.3 Who did I talk to? 


I worked with three Indigenous linguists and language activists and 
three non-Indigenous linguists, who I will briefly introduce here. In the 
discussion that follows, I have divided the responses into two groups: 


1. Indigenous participants: Jeannie Bell, Jaky Troy and Vicki Couzens 
= group A 

2. Non-Indigenous participants: Margaret Florey, Kris Travers Eira and 
Felicity Meakins = group B. 


Jeannie Bell is a Jagera and Dulingbara woman from south-east 
Queensland. She is a language custodian, long-time community linguist, 
language activist and educator who has lived and worked in Queensland, 
Victoria and the Northern Territory. Jeannie gained an MA in Linguistics 
from the University of Melbourne for her thesis, A Sketch Grammar of the 
Badjala Language of Gari (Fraser Island) (Bell, 2003), and has done work 
on reviving Badjala, a variety of the Gabi-Gabi language of south-eastern 
Queensland. Jeannie attended Monash University and, after graduating, 
she spent three years teaching linguistics at the Yipirinya school in Alice 
Springs, Northern Territory. She also trained Aboriginal interpreters for 
the Institute of Aboriginal Development. She was a senior lecturer in the 
Centre for Australian Languages and Linguistics at Batchelor Institute of 
Indigenous Tertiary Education. 


Jakelin Troy is a Ngarigu woman from the Snowy Mountains of New 
South Wales and director of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Research 
at the University of Sydney. She completed a doctorate in linguistics at 
The Australian National University on the development of pidgin in 
New South Wales (Troy, 1994). Jaky’s research and academic interests 
focus on languages, particularly endangered Aboriginal and ‘contact 
languages’, language education, linguistics, anthropology and visual 
arts. Jaky has extensive experience developing curriculum for Australian 
schools, focusing on Australian language programs. She studied in Mexico 
and Japan, developing her interest in those countries’ art, culture and 
languages. Jaky’s current research is focused on documenting, describing 
and reviving Indigenous languages. More recently she has a focus on the 
Indigenous languages of Pakistan, including Saraiki of the Punjab and 
Torwali of Swat. Jaky is interested in the use of Indigenous research 
methodologies and community engaged research practices. 
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Vicki Couzens is a Gunditjmara woman from the Western Districts 
of Victoria. Vicki acknowledges her Ancestors and Elders who guide 
her work. Vicki completed her PhD in language and culture in 2017 at 
RMIT in Melbourne (Couzens, 2017). She has worked in Aboriginal 
community affairs for almost 40 years. Her contributions in the 
reclamation, regeneration and revitalisation of cultural knowledge and 
practice extend across the ‘arts and creative cultural expression’ spectrum 
including language revitalisation, ceremony, community arts, public 
art, visual and performing arts, and writing. She is Senior Knowledge 
Custodian for Possum Skin Cloak Story and Language Reclamation and 
Revival in her Keerray Woorroong Mother Tongue. Vicki is employed at 
RMIT as a Vice Chancellor’s Indigenous Research Fellow, developing her 
project ‘Watnanda koong meerreeng, tyama-ngan malayeetoo (Together body 
and country, we know long time). Vicki is rebuilding the Gunditjmara 
grammar to facilitate a new phase of language learning through immersive 
experiences and home-based, family clan self-directed learning. She is 
currently writing plain-language resources for this community learning. 


Margaret Florey is an Australian linguist whose work has focused on 
documenting minority Indigenous languages and training linguists and 
Indigenous community members in methods to reclaim and revitalise 
languages. Florey completed her PhD at the University of Hawaii at 
Manoa in 1990 (Florey, 1990). She co-founded the Resource Network for 
Linguistic Diversity, now known as Living Languages, in 2004. From 2009 
until 2017, Margaret developed and managed RNLD’s Documenting and 
Revitalising Indigenous Languages Training Program (DRIL) that delivers 
grassroots training across Australia to Aboriginal people in family groups, 
communities and Indigenous organisations. 


Florey’s training work has also taken her to international training institutes. 
She was a founding member of the InField/CoLang Advisory Circle,' and 
taught workshops at InField 2008 and 2010 and then at the Institute on 
Collaborative Language Research (also known as CoLang) in 2016. She also 
taught at the First Nations and Endangered Languages Program at UBC, 
Vancouver, in 2009, and at CILLDI (Canadian Indigenous Languages and 
Literacy Development Institute, Edmonton) in 2009 and 2010. Prior to her 
work with the RNLD, she taught linguistics in academic roles for 18 years, 
including at Monash University from 2000 to 2008. 


1 CoLang is the Institute on Collaborative Language Research, formerly known as the Institute on 
Field Linguistics and Language Documentation or InField. 
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Kris Travers Eira completed a PhD in linguistics at the University of 
Melbourne on language standardisation and the Hmong in 2001 (Eira 
2000). Kris worked with Aboriginal people reclaiming their languages for 
nearly 20 years, mostly with people of Yorke Peninsula, South Australia, 
and as the community linguist at the Victorian Aboriginal Corporation 
for Languages. They found that, in this work, it was clear that there were 
wide differences in approach between linguistics, professional practice 
and the priorities and pathways of people of Indigenous language 
communities. It was also clear that massive issues of post coloniality stood 
in the way, time and time again, of the perspectives and practices of the 
one group being understood by, useful to and embraced by the other 
group. Eira was responsible to and able to speak for only one side of 
this tension, so they spent considerable time in that 20 years theorising 
alternative positions for linguists that they hoped would enable linguists 
to work with what was happening in language revival communities, rather 
than the standard positions, which asserted predetermined views of what 
was and was not authentic language, and thereby maintained linguists 
as outsider authorities—out of touch with community business and 
offensively reproducing colonial power imbalances. They are not sure that 
they succeeded in this attempt—partly because it may be impossible to 
critique one’s own discourses in public without being written off as holier 
than thou, not to mention unscientific, and partly because the grievous 
weight of post coloniality is bigger than any, or many, individuals, so that 
we are still not able to see its legacies clearly enough. 


Felicity Meakins completed her PhD on Gurindji Kriol in 2008 at the 
University of Melbourne (Meakins, 2008). She has worked for 20 years 
in northern Australia as a community linguist as well as an academic, 
facilitating language revitalisation programs, consulting on native title 
claims, and conducting research into Indigenous languages. She became 
an Australian Research Council (ARC) Future Fellow in Linguistics at 
the University of Queensland and a chief investigator in the ARC Centre 
of Excellence for the Dynamics of Language. In these roles, she has led 
teams of students, postdocs and community members to document 
the languages of the Ngumpin-Yapa family, under the direction of 
First Nations communities, especially in close collaboration with First 
Nations organisations such as Karungkarni Arts. Meakins has also written 
over 50 papers on language endangerment and change in Australia, in 
particular the development of new Australian languages, such as Gurindji 
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Kriol. Underpinning all of these projects are a number of aims, including 
to honour First Nations languages and to recognise new ways of speaking 
by younger generations. 


Amy Parncutt and Jess Solla are both non-Indigenous linguists and were 
interviewed with Margaret Florey as a part of the RNLD team. While 
I have not included all of their responses, I have included one or two that 
were critical to the discussions. 


4 
What did they say? 


I have this thing of why am I even bothering with the university 
system and academia, I don’t need the Western system to validate 
my being, my knowledge, my anything; but they’re all tools in 
the toolbox and there are opportunities through there to bring 
about change. We need to work with them until we have enough 
of our own Aboriginal linguists; we still need to work with the 
mainstream system. 


Vicki Couzens, Interview, 2016 


4.1 Indigenous control of language and 
cultural knowledge 


We are beginning to see a growing awareness among Indigenous people in 
Australia of the impacts that linguistic research has had, and continues to 
have, on Indigenous people. Currently, the majority of linguistic research 
has the effect of taking language and cultural knowledge out of the control 
of the Indigenous people to whom it belongs and perpetuating the image 
of us as subjects of research with no agency over how we are represented 
or what happens to our language and cultural knowledge. We can see that 
many non-Indigenous linguists are also becoming aware of these issues 
and are struggling in positive ways to work with Indigenous people to 
develop a more equitable linguistic research framework. 


Yet despite this growing awareness among non-Indigenous linguists, 
and their best intentions, from an Indigenous perspective we are still 
a long way from achieving anything like genuine equity. This chapter 
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aims to identify what are the barriers to realising genuine and equitable 
collaboration in linguistic research that meet the human rights needs of 
Indigenous peoples and the possible ways to achieve that goal. 


4.1.1 Group A responses 


In what is now referred to as a post-colonial environment (although 
some would argue, myself included, that Australia is not post-colonial), 
Indigenous people are coming from a standpoint steeped in deep trauma 
experienced through the loss of our languages, cultural knowledge, 
heritage and so much more throughout Australia, that persists through 
generations to this day. The growing awareness of the impacts that research 
has had on us as Indigenous people has left many, understandably, feeling 
a strong sense of protection over their languages and cultural knowledge. 


Jeannie Bell, Jaky Troy and Vicki Couzens are passionate advocates for 
the rights of Indigenous people to regain control of their languages and 
cultural knowledge and see positive reform in the field of linguistics. 
All three women grew up in situations where Standard Australian 
English was the dominant language and they, like many other Indigenous 
Australians, were deprived of their traditional languages. Couzens says: 


Nobody can take my freedom of mind and they have no authority 
or control over my language; it’s my birthright and myself and my 
family have the right to reclaim and reacquire my mother tongue. 
I don’ care, the government or anyone. 


We are seeing a growing and urgent need for Indigenous people to 
regain control over their languages and cultural knowledge. With the 
understanding that the academy or the field of linguistics offer no real 
solutions in this regard, Jeannie says that, increasingly, Indigenous people 
are beginning to realise that the only way to regain control of language and 
cultural knowledge is for Indigenous people to do the research themselves: 


They want the power to do it themselves and that’s one of the 
things that Veronica Dobson! fights for all the time. 


1 Arrernte Elder and co-author of Henderson and Dobson (1994). 
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Vicki Couzens feels that the Australian university system has failed to 
validate her custodianship of her language and cultural knowledge but 
says, importantly, that the same system can be used to effect positive 
change and build our own Indigenous knowledge base and evidence when 
we engage in the same system: 


it’s a tool, we learn how those things work and we take those and 
turn them into tools to work for us. Therefore, I have a purpose 
when I’m going to do papers or publications to get that voice out 
there and talking about what we’re doing and my PhD, because 
I see within the system that research is evidence which forms 
policy and resourcing, so we have to create our own because 
a lot of our evidence in our Indigenous stuff, we have to look 
overseas. We need our own evidence here as well, not that we don’t 
have some, but we need to build that body of knowledge and 
evidence again. 


This is a crucially important point; the more Indigenous people engage 
in the academy and publish on subjects that are important to them and 
their communities, the more we will see a push back against the ideas 
about us constructed by the Australian settler/invaders. For example, 
the Australia Indigenous historian Bruce Pascoe’s book Dark Emu: Black 
Seeds: Agriculture or Accident? (2014), challenges the popular notion held 
by many academics that Indigenous people were, in pre-invasion times, 
hunter gatherers, by showing that Indigenous people not only farmed 
their land but also lived in villages with built houses, harvested grain crops 
and built complex aquaculture systems. In an article in The Conversation,’ 
Tony Hughes-D’Aeth, a non-Indigenous professor of English literature at 
the University of Western Australia, says: 


Pascoe is an Indigenous historian and is clearly motivated by a 
desire to redress the serial denigration of Indigenous people. 
His cards are on the table, but this does not mean that he is not 
a rigorous and exacting judge of the historical record. 


Couzens argues that all research and work within Indigenous communities 
must now be based on the foundational principles of a First Peoples 
First Framework, which requires following community protocols and 
including an Indigenous authority in all decision-making relating to the 
research or project: 


2 theconversation.com/friday-essay-dark-emu-and-the-blindness-of-australian-agriculture-97444? 


fbclid=IwAR3RbeYnI_NBLuYUbcaytmpz9CSWPdGuvur_OucLYM0sZQHx3ym4J9yOglI 
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In the day-to-day of working in those things you have to make 
sure that when we are talking about working in community with 
linguists and projects, etc., there has to be authority and control 
over that by ourselves, and linguists and all other people involved 
have to do their utmost to ensure that is the case. 


This is the underlying ethos of the Victorian Aboriginal Corporation for 
Languages. Couzens gives an example of a community in Victoria that 
has been conducting their own language work without a non-Indigenous 
linguist for more than 20 years, she says this is their way of asserting their 
control over their language and cultural heritage: 


Pm thinking of the case study and Gunai Kurnai have been 
working for over 20 years with their Elders and they have not really 
worked with a linguist. They have done things their own way and 
maintain a really tight control over that. Sometimes language gets 
hidden within families or small clan groups where that knowledge 
is held secretly because that’s how it had to be because you weren't 
allowed to have those things. 


Another early example is the revival of palawa, a language of Tasmania.’ 
The Tasmanian Aboriginal Centre (2021) says: 


The palawa kani Program was among the first in the country in 
which Aboriginal people ourselves learnt the necessary linguistic 
methods which have since enabled us to do all the retrieval work 
on our language. 


These are poignant and powerful stories for everyone. The beginning 
of colonisation in this country saw many Indigenous people forbidden 
to speak language or being shamed and undermined for speaking their 
languages. In the case of Ngiyampaa, Tamsin Donaldson reports someone 


telling her (1985, p. 134): 


‘Dagos learn their own kids their own yabber (or ‘gibberish’) ‘so 
why are we shamed?’ 


This shame still persists amongst many of the older and younger 
generations. For Indigenous people to this day, the shame of ‘not 
knowing’ the language or cultural knowledge is very real and a part of 
the intergenerational trauma that Indigenous people in this situation 
live with daily. ‘Gibberish’, meaning nonsense language or the like, is a 


3 tacinc.com.au/programs/palawa-kani/ 
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term that was used, among others, to make people feel ashamed of their 
language, causing the abandonment of its use and advancing the take-up 
of English. This is another example of how Indigenous people’s languages 
and cultural knowledges have been taken or stolen from them, this time 
outside of the research context. Importantly, this provides further impetus 
for Indigenous people to regain authority and control over their languages 
and cultural knowledges again. 


Increasingly, Indigenous people are gaining the skills and linguistic 
knowledge to be able to work independently on their languages, but this is 
often a long-term endeavour, and, in many cases, there is an urgency to do 
this work. Necessarily, there continues to be a reliance on non-Indigenous 
linguists to help in this regard. Informal training and the passing on of 
linguistic skills to Indigenous people are emerging as important roles for 
non-Indigenous linguists, but Jeannie Bell says there seems to be some 
resistance or unwillingness to the idea: 


Some of them will tell them straight out, you know: “Well we don’t 
want you to do that, we'll do it ourselves and, if you are really 
helping us, you'll help us to it ourselves’, but not a lot of people 
will do it. 


The reasons for the perceived lack of support of non-Indigenous linguists 
in this regard could be many, including lack of training—linguists are 
often not trained in teaching methodologies and lack the skills to teach 
community members; time pressures—if a linguist is in the community 
for fieldwork relating to undertaking a PhD, they may not have the time 
to train community members and may fear that they might be doing 
themselves out of a job in the longer term. However, there is so much 
work that urgently needs to be done, in the foreseeable future, I cannot 
see this being the case. 


Increasingly, training of Indigenous people to gain the skills to undertake 
their own linguistic research is beginning to be seen as an important next 
step for research funding organisations. Critically, Bell points out that 
Indigenous linguists and language workers better understand the needs 
of their communities and work with them in ways that make linguistics 
accessible. However, she says that often, when Indigenous people 
undertake to do their own linguistic and language work, they and their 
work are not valued by many non-Indigenous linguists: 
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just trying to get some sort of understanding that, yes, we are 
linguists but we're not linguists like a lot of you are, but we still 
are doing linguistic work for our people, and we want them to 
understand how all this linguistic stuff can be useful for them, and 
not just heaping things on them that they can’t understand and walk 
away and, “Well that doesn’t mean anything to me you know. 


I have had this experience myself and it is very disheartening when non- 
Indigenous linguists are unsupportive and, at times, even quite critical. 
In my experience, to have to constantly justify your intellect, your 
rationale and your right to take a meaningful place in linguistics is, in 
fact, demoralising and traumatising. Thankfully, there are also many non- 
Indigenous linguists who are struggling to deeply understand the issues 
and be as supportive as possible. 


Core to Indigenous people’s concepts around the control of language and 
cultural knowledge is how the systems of copyright and intellectual property 
rights impact on this control or lack of control in the research context. 


Jaky Troy talks about how she believes this should work in the field: 


I personally think that really ethical practice is that when you go 
as a researcher to do work with people, whatever you are doing 
research on, youre engaging with what they know and what they 
own and, by being the researcher and having the privilege of 
working with people and the privilege of writing up what you 
have learnt, does not ever give you any ownership over it; that’s 
what I believe. 


She goes on to say that at no point should a linguist undertaking 
research in an Indigenous community be able to lock away the rights of 
the Indigenous people that they have been working with and vest it in 
the researcher—in the form of copyright—or whichever institution or 
funding body with which they are affiliated with. She says: 


They should never divest the community of any of their rights 
around their information and vest it in these other people. 


It is very often the case, unless otherwise negotiated, that the copyright 
in the outputs of linguistic research is vested in the linguist or the 
organisation that employs the linguist or the publisher. In some cases, this 
may be a language centre or other cultural organisation and this situation 
is also beginning to cause problems for Indigenous language communities 
whose copyright in their language materials sits with these organisations. 
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Troy asserts that Indigenous people are very often co-researchers and 
contribute significantly to the analysis of the language when working 
with a linguist in the field and, therefore, also have intellectual rights over 
that analysis: 


if the analysis is a jointly negotiated analysis, so for example if a 
language speaker is explaining how their language works to me, we 
immediately have a collaboration in which the language speaker 
has an equal partnership with me around the analysis. So, the 
language speaker has intellectual rights to whatever it is that he or 
she has put into that analysis. 


The point that Jaky Troy makes here about intellectual property in the 
analysis of language is often overlooked by many non-Indigenous linguists 
and will be discussed in more detail in Section 4.2. I have mentioned it here 
because it is relevant to this discussion, as issues of control of language and 
cultural knowledge are intrinsically tied to issues of intellectual property 
rights and copyright laws and how these laws fail to protect Indigenous 
people’s languages and cultural knowledge. This issue alone is one of the 
greatest challenges for us as Indigenous peoples. 


4.1.2 Group B responses 


I think part of the ‘how do you do it’ is sharing the methods that 
linguists use to build that competence in the language; over and 
over and over again, really reinforcing linguistics isn’t magic and 
it’s not something were born with, it’s something we were taught, 
this set of skills, that’s how we can do it and that’s how we form 
hypotheses about a language structure and you know to really kind 
of work with people to see that process and to get them doing that. 


Margaret Florey, Interview, 2016 


Non-Indigenous linguists are becoming aware of the issues being raised 
by Indigenous people and some have been actively involved in helping 
Indigenous people to gain the skills they need to be able to undertake 
their own language and linguistic work. Margaret Florey and Kris 
‘Travers Eira‘ are passionate long-term advocates for Indigenous people’s 
rights to regain control of and undertake their own language work, and 
Felicity Meakins strives for best ethical practice in her own work with 
Indigenous communities. 


4 C. Eira and Kris Travers Eira are the same person. 
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Kris Travers Eira’s training and position have led them to develop a real 
sense of responsibility for ensuring that Indigenous people have access 
to the same tools and knowledge. Kris points out that languages are lost 
because of the imbalance of power between non-Indigenous linguists and 
the Indigenous people they work with. They say: 


if you are trying to help and you maintain the asymmetry of power, 
you are not helping. We are in this post-colonial environment, like 
it or not, that’s where we are. 


The ramifications of this imbalance of power, which is not widely 
recognised within linguistics, cannot be overstated. The linguist or other 
researcher is in a place of privilege, not only in terms of their education, 
resources and so on, but also they are often afforded a privileged position 
within the Indigenous community. This situation was clearly demonstrated 
in one research context in north Western Australia (Treloyn & Charles, 


2014, p. 177): 


In the second instance, in this dialogue Rona sets out a clear 
rationale as to exactly how it is that Sally’s collaboration with her 
elders could result in the removal of their knowledge from the 
community. In her experience, elders share their knowledge with 
younger family members when they feel they are approaching death 
“They preparing themselves to die, when they want to give their 
knowledge.’ By inserting Sally or other outsider researchers into this 
time-critical and relationally unique intergenerational knowledge 
transaction, such as in the gathering of data for inclusion in a thesis, 
the community runs the risk of losing that knowledge. 


Likewise, Richard Grounds discusses the tensions that arose between the 
linguist and the community in a project to produce a dictionary within 
his own community and says that, in the end, the linguist won out, in 
part because the community did not have a representative organisation 
to adequately address the issue (Grounds, 2007):° 


In the colonial alchemy, putting the language into books is 
prestigious and turns the once-assaulted language into a highly 
valued commodity. I am not advocating squelching scholarly 
inquiry—I am, after all, a member of the academy—but at this 
very late stage in the life of the smaller language communities, we 
must figure out ways to ensure that scholarly endeavours benefit 
community language efforts, to keep spoken languages alive. 


5 Documentation or Implementation | Cultural Survival. 
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Therefore, it is crucial that Indigenous people have and maintain 
authority over their own languages and cultural knowledge. Margaret 
Florey talks about the underlying ethos of the Resource Network for 
Linguistic Diversity (RNLD) training program Documenting and 
Revitalising Indigenous Languages (DRIL) and the practical steps they 
undertake to ensure that they are always working from the point of view 
that Indigenous people are the authority in their own languages: 


So really actively working on, as we've got newer trainers coming 
in, trying to sort of unpack what are the methods that we use and 
what are those foundational things that arent necessarily about 
methods but are more about practice and our beliefs and how 
we enact them, and really making it clear that we don’t hold any 
authority over this language, that we deeply respect the authority 
of the people there and that our job is to work with them to 
unpack their knowledge and to build their skills in their own 
language. I think that’s very powerful you know, and people pick 
that up reasonably quickly from us and it’s one of the things that 
builds trust very quickly in a two- or three-day workshop. 


Florey’s comments here about how powerful this process can be are very 
important because, as Jeannie Bell points out, some people still want the 
‘expert’ to do these things for them because, in the main, this has been 
modelled by non-Indigenous linguists themselves for such a long time and 
it can take some time to unlearn. The process of giving Indigenous people 
the skills to do their own linguistic and language work is an empowering 
and important strategy and an incredibly effective mechanism for 
handing back control of languages to Indigenous people. Florey says that 
all linguists working in the field can participate: 


I think any linguist in the field can do that too, even if youre 
doing an apprenticeship by having people sit, younger people, 
sit with you when youre doing your language documentation 
or elicitation. 


Felicity Meakins feels that this is a difficult space for non-Indigenous 
linguists to negotiate because the issues of authority and control are still 
complicated, even with a genuine desire to be helpful: 


I wonder whether some of what linguists can do is take more of 
a back seat. Most linguists are non-Indigenous and in trying to 
help, they might be interfering more than they realise. Taking 
back control over your intellectual property might not be helped 
sometimes by having a linguist at the helm. Linguists can be 
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doing things making sure that when resources are produced, that 
copyright and intellectual property, stays with the community of 
course, but that still means a linguist is at the centre of a project 
and maybe that’s not helping in terms of regaining control. 


Meakins’s point is valid, but linguists do not necessarily have to position 
themselves at the centre of a project, they can take a back seat and be 
a mentor and support Indigenous people to take the leading role and this 
can become a crucially important role for non-Indigenous linguists. Kris 
Travers Eira says that helping Indigenous people to undertake their own 
linguistic and language work can become an important motivation for 
non-Indigenous linguists: 


Back off and shut up, I do think we do a lot of perpetuating of that 
removal of authority and control. We have the agenda of making 
sure that other people know what we know, and I understand 
that it’s a big internal mandate to pass on what you know—that, 
in itself, is an important motivation but where we step over the 
line is when we also think we know what should be done with 


that knowledge. 


Eira places the passing on of linguistic knowledge to Indigenous people 
squarely on the agenda for non-Indigenous linguists. Critically, they 
identify the role that non-Indigenous linguists have long held as the 
people who get to decide what happens to Indigenous people’s languages 
and knowledges and, correctly, they point out that this is where non- 
Indigenous linguists cross the line. This issue is dealt with in more depth 
in the following section. 


4.2 Copyright, intellectual property rights 
and agreements 


At no point should somebody coming in and doing research 
with a community ever lock away to the researcher the rights or 
whatever institution they have come from or whatever funding 
body had provided funding; it should never divest the community 
of any of their rights around their information and vest it in these 


other people. 
Jaky Troy, Interview, 2016 
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Again, Special Rapporteur Erica Irene Daes (1993, pp. 8-9) concluded 
that, from an Indigenous peoples’ point of view, there is no distinction 
between cultural and intellectual property, and global sciences’ distinctions 
in this regard are artificial. The ownership and control of languages and 
cultural knowledges is vital to Indigenous peoples’ spiritual and physical 
wellbeing in ways that are clearly difficult for the global non-Indigenous 
scientific community to comprehend. We could liken this to the divide 
between Christianity and science: if it cannot be proven through rigorous 
scientific investigation, it therefore cannot be real. 


The issues around control of language and cultural knowledge are of direct 
relevance to the issues of copyright and intellectual property rights and, 
therefore, of critical importance to Indigenous people. With no effective 
laws in Australia that protect Indigenous people’s intellectual and cultural 
knowledge, we are seeing a move towards the use of agreements that 
negotiate copyright in the products of research in a way that is beginning 
to address the needs of Indigenous communities in which linguists and 
other researchers work. The use of agreements that provide a licence to 
use certain materials in particular ways is beginning to be instigated by 
Indigenous people and their organisations. This is being done in order 
to address the huge disparity between Indigenous people’s concepts of 
ownership and responsibility for language and cultural knowledge, 
and the global system of copyright and intellectual knowledge, which 
completely fails to address these issues adequately for Indigenous people. 
This situation also fails to address Indigenous people's human rights in 
their languages and cultural knowledge. 


4.2.1 Group A responses 


The fundamental principles of never assign copyright, always 
have an agreement setting out the terms of your project. Our old 
people negotiated all the time between each other and mob so 
they understand about that process. 


Vicki Couzens, Interview, 2016 


It is now very apparent that Indigenous people are becoming aware that the 
current copyright laws or intellectual property rights do not protect, in any 
meaningful way, Indigenous people’s languages and cultural knowledge. 
While intellectual property is usually acknowledged in some way by the 
researcher or author, this gives no rights or protections to the Indigenous 
people’s knowledge in the research context or publications. This sees 
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Indigenous people’s languages and knowledge being used for all manner 
of purposes, usually without the consent of the language communities 
themselves. Just one example can be seen in the AustKin project.° This 
database has been built from information found in archives and published 
materials for many of the Indigenous languages of Australia: 


The AustKin database is a tool for researching Australian 
Aboriginal kinship derived from over 600 publicly available 
sources published between 1834 and 2014. 


While the sources that the AustKin project have used are publicly 
available via archives and published materials, the original sources for 
those materials most likely would have been the outputs of research in 
Indigenous communities and published in the usual way, that is without 
the knowledge or consent of the Indigenous communities involved. 
The website then goes on to say: 


Please do not use words in the AustKin database to name your 
business, vehicle, racehorse, property or commercial product. It is 
standard practice to seek permission from the language owners 
through a regional language centre. 


This seems quite paradoxical. It can only be assumed that no such 
permissions have been sought from language owners in the first instance 
to include their language and cultural information in the database. 
The materials used were in the public domain or in an archive, therefore 
available. I was certainly not consulted about the use of my language. 
Many Indigenous people may be very happy to have their kinship 
terms included in such a database but they must be given the choice to 
be included or not in the first place. I am not saying that this is not 
a very useful resource for people, including Indigenous people, but this 
clearly demonstrates the point: language and cultural knowledge can 
be used for seemingly endless purposes, once it has been recorded in 
some material way, without any recourse for the Indigenous people to 
whom the language and cultural knowledge belongs. In this case, as in 
countless other examples, Indigenous people and their knowledges are 
the subjects of scientific research. Jaky Troy likens the AustKin project 
to the entomological practice of pinning insects on a board for study and 
display (J. Troy personal communication, October 2019). 


6  www.austkin.net 
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Troy says that from an Indigenous perspective, non-Indigenous linguists 
can only claim their own intellectual and creative input but cannot own 
the copyright in language and cultural materials. She likens this to the 
way copyright operates when buying artwork. She says: 


I think where the ownership comes in for an academic is in a 
particular paper, so, if you write a peer-reviewed article and it is 
published in a journal you should have the right to claim that piece 
of work, but the information in it, its come from other people, 
you never own that information. Any more than these days when 
you buy an artwork, actually you dont buy the copyright, you 
can't just buy a painting and use it for any purpose you want to 
and so youve got a one-off use, and that’s how I feel that is how 
all academic research should be viewed, and that’s another reason 
why joint authorship should always be the practice. I don’t see how 
anyone should feel that it's OK to get a whole lot of information 
from people and then claim it for themselves. 


This is the underpinning of agreements that operate on a one-off licence 
to use language and cultural material. In a very positive development 
within the past decade, agreements that negotiate copyright are becoming 
more widely used by language centres and other cultural organisations. 
But the deeper issues are not widely understood by many Indigenous 
people or linguists; particularly around the secondary use of research 
materials as discussed above, and requirements of linguists in the academy 
to be publishing in an ongoing manner. In light of this, Jeannie Bell says 
that the issues of copyright and any proposed secondary use of language 
materials or data needs to be included in agreements and this needs to be 
sorted out in the very early stages of a project with plenty of time allowed 
for the discussions: 


I think it’s got to be sorted out really early on, at the beginning, 
because otherwise a lot of the linguists in these universities are 
working as academics, not linguists, and, as you said before, it’s 
that whole thing of publish or perish and I think that there’s 
got to be a conversation about how that’s going to happen in 
any particular sort of environment or any way that it’s done, is 
definitely explained to people in a really clear way so that they 
understand. It’s got to be really, really made sure over and over, 
that you do know what we are talking about. People are feeling 
that they are not being given enough information. 
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The point that Bell makes here is critical, as the ongoing publication of the 
outputs of research has been a major factor in Indigenous people losing 
control of their language and cultural knowledge in the research context. 
Linguists need to face this fact squarely and ensure that their research 
with Indigenous people meets the highest ethical standards, ensuring that 
research conducted with Indigenous communities and individuals does 
not remove their control over language and cultural knowledge. This is 
best achieved through robust research agreements. 


Bell says that linguists often don’t take the time to explain the issues of 
copyright in a way that is meaningful and ensures that Indigenous people 
understand the issues sufficiently with respect to what it means for them. 
She says: 


They make copyright seem so simple—‘you just have to put that 
C and then put the ring around it’ and that sort of stuff—but that’s 
not enough for people to understand maybe sometimes. Why 
would anyone think that’s going to stop you from not sharing the 
copyright in as much as we want you to? I don’t know because it’s 
one of those situations that’s a little bit tricky, isn’t it? 


The current popular model for designing and using agreements is discussed 
by Claire Bowern. She talks about the secondary use of research materials 
and says that usually linguists expect and are expected to continue to draw 
on their research data for multiple projects. She discusses the secondary 
use of research data (Bowern, 2015, p. 154) and recommends that if 
the community is in agreement for the data to be used in an ongoing 
way, this needs to be built into the ethics proposal sufficiently broadly so 
that it will cover future similar work. Bowern goes on to say that many 
Indigenous communities will be happy to agree to this and will expect 
that the information they provide will continue to be used, as long as 
everyone is clear about what those uses are, and it is agreed upon. In a 
positive move, more recently some university ethics committees are not 
willing to approve ethics applications that mention ‘future similar work’, 
requiring instead that the applicant will need to go back to the relevant 
community to consult. 


When linguists are negotiating agreements with Indigenous people, 
they must be very honest and upfront about what they mean by ‘future 
similar work’ or ‘ongoing uses’ and what this will mean for the Indigenous 
community and for the linguist. For example, once the language and 
cultural knowledge is made in a material form, that is, recordings and 
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publications of any sort including theses, unless the Indigenous community 
have an agreement with the linguist that states clearly what this material can 
or cannot be used for, the linguist can then use it in any way they see fit and 
then others can use it also in whatever way they like. The linguist needs to 
give concrete examples of what this can mean for their knowledges; again, 
consider the AustKin project, which is freely available on the internet. 


When linguists are encouraged to frame their ethics application and 
research agreements broadly enough to cover these secondary uses, 
so as to get around the problem of having to get further and ongoing 
permissions or negotiation with the Indigenous community in which they 
have undertaken their research, it continues to perpetuate and compound 
the problem that has seen Indigenous peoples losing control of their 
languages and cultural knowledges. 


The move towards agreements can be seen as overly restrictive and 
troublesome for non-Indigenous linguists in the academic setting who 
are under a lot of pressure to publish continually to maintain their career 
and to continue to be able to apply for, and receive, research funding. 
The prospect of seeking ongoing permission for secondary use of research 
outputs might seem overwhelming to many linguists because it can be 
a time-consuming exercise, especially if people involved in the original 
research have passed away or moved away and there is no representative 
body such as a language centre. 


However, if the community in which the original research took place 
never gets an opportunity to see or vet these proposed ongoing uses to 
which they have ‘agreed’ in the model suggested by Bowern above, how 
can they then have any say in, or control over, the ways in which their 
language and cultural knowledge is being distributed and used. And, do 
they get any say about how they are being represented by the linguist in 
these publications? 


Most importantly, when the academic linguist publishes articles as a 
secondary use of data, often the linguist who authored the article loses 
copyright of that article to the publisher. This then twice removes the 
language and cultural information in such articles from the Indigenous 
community to whom it rightly belongs. 


Using broadly framed agreements that loosely cover ongoing secondary 
uses of research data as a method to shortcut the process of gaining truly 
informed and ongoing consent is not only unethical, but also, critically, 
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it presupposes that Indigenous people will not be interested or understand 
what might be being proposed. As Linda Smith says, the challenge for 
non-Indigenous researchers is to share knowledge about theories and 
analysis and about the ways in which information is constructed and 
presented (Smith, 1999, p. 16). Margaret Florey says that there are no 
excuses for non-Indigenous linguists to think that Indigenous people 
cannot understand linguistics: 


We say from the get-go, you can explain every linguistic concept 
in a way that people can understand and if youre not doing it it’s 
because you're not choosing to. 


This is critically important if we are to have genuinely collaborative research 
with Indigenous communities. Indigenous people being included in the 
research project in meaningful ways will not only foster great research 
outcomes but meaningful training of Indigenous people themselves as 
researchers for their own languages. 


Teaching people how to use recorders alone does not constitute meaningful 
collaboration. However, Indigenous people operating the recording 
equipment in a research project would mean that that person who is 
operating the recording equipment holds copyright in those recordings 
and not the non-Indigenous researcher. This in itself would be a positive 
development and one that would need to be discussed in depth with 
the community. 


The one who presses the button on the audio or video recorder holds 
the copyright to those recordings; this is a powerful truth. Indigenous 
people being the recorders of their own language and cultural knowledge 
in a research project could be a simple way to manage and keep copyright 
within the Indigenous community. However, would the non-Indigenous 
linguist or researcher who wants to maintain control over the research 
project want to give up the simple act of being the one to press the record 
button? If the non-Indigenous researcher was doing their consultation 
with the community in a genuinely ethical way, these matters would be 
explicitly discussed upfront. This is an example of what free, prior and 
informed consent looks like. 


The current model of ethical practice and clearance in the university 
system falls way short of meeting the definition of ‘free, prior informed 
and consent’ from an Indigenous perspective and is seen as an exercise 
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that serves the interests of the researcher. This model is already out of date 
and completely unacceptable to Indigenous people who have a deeper 
understanding of the impacts of research in Indigenous communities. 


Importantly, Jeannie Bell says that when these agreements are being 
discussed, there should be multiple people from the community involved 
in the process to ensure that the community is in a strong position to 
contribute and negotiate the agreement and that they are able to articulate 
what it is they as a community truly want. She says: 


Perhaps it’s got to be like a multiple number of people that have 
got to get involved if they are doing something, making story 
books or if they are doing other things. They might feel like they 
need to have more than one person say “Yes, we have copyright of 
this, you dont. This is for our community, this is for our children, 
something that we are going to use over and over’, perhaps because 
you are going to put it in schools or whatever. 


Bell also says that agreements need to be flexible and able to be renegotiated 
at any point to make sure that all parties are happy, and everyone’s needs 
are being met. Flexibility is important because linguistic research projects 
can often take many years. In that time community members might 
change their minds about aspects of the project or the linguist’s needs 
may change. She says: 


you would need to be able to make changes along the way if that’s 
necessary and say, “Well what do you think, not be talking to this 
particular Elder? Or, if its with the non-Indigenous linguist, 
‘is that something that’s going to work for you?’ 


She points out that ongoing renegotiation is really important at another 
level because people in communities are not in the university system, and 
may not always remember what was agreed to or the way things were done 
in the first instance: 


People have got to understand what it all means. Sometimes 
people will say “Well you know, how we did it that other time, you 
know when we were doing that other book’, and maybe people 
have forgotten how we did it last time and we need to go over it 
again and make sure. 


In research projects that span many years, the linguist/s might visit the 
community perhaps once or twice a year. While the linguist is often 
working on the project full time back at their institution, the Indigenous 
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people with whom they have been working resume their daily lives until 
the next field visit. It must not be assumed that people will remember the 
way something happened previously, and time must be taken to ensure 
that whatever the linguist is proposing is clearly and comprehensively 
understood. Bell uses the Australian historian Mary Anne Jebb as an 
example of a researcher who does this well and deeply understands the 
issues and enacts this in her own professional practice: 


She’s always got people with her so that she’s not doing it on her 
own; she’s always really honest about what she’s doing and just in 
terms of that particular person from that community wasn’t happy 
with this or we had to move this over to here. She's really good at 
making sure that all the t’s are crossed and all of that kind of stuff. 
She has been doing some good work hasn't she. 


In community language centres around Australia, agreements around 
copyright and the licence to use language and cultural materials are 
now becoming more and more widely used. Several language centres in 
Western Australia employ these agreements both in-house for their work 
with language specialists and with outside researchers. When asked about 
these agreements in a research context, Jaky Troy says: 


these kinds of agreements can work because it is just good 
common sense and its good form. If you want to be fair with 
people, then you have to recognise what their contribution has 
been to your thinking and to whatever you write up from your 
thinking. Equally I think communities need to consider that in 
the event that none of your successors are around [at the time 
of your death] that that information isn’t then just locked away 
forever because there is no one who’ inherited the copyright. 


Troy talks about the critical importance of succession planning in 
copyright of language and cultural materials. Linguists and others who 
might need to seek permission to use the same in the future will have 
a better chance of finding the right person to consult. 


This is a concern for Indigenous linguists, activists and language workers 
and communities and non-Indigenous linguists alike. Couzens agrees and 
points out that the agreed-upon uses have to be spelled out specifically: 


There should be agreements that you can use my tape [recording] as 
a resource for this, this, and this and, when I die, the authority goes 
to my eldest daughter or whatever, we need those succession plans 
as well. You can will copyright; it survives 70 years after your death. 
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Non-Indigenous linguists are key to making sure that these kinds of 
agreements and succession planning for copyright take place in their own 
research contexts. Also, non-Indigenous linguists need to make decisions 
about what will happen to their materials when they die and have 
succession plans in place, ideally to repatriate the same materials back to 
the communities from which they originated. They also need to ensure 
that they have good descriptions about who provided what materials and 
where that material is or will be located. 


Jaky Troy again says that joint authorship is critical in helping to protect 
Indigenous people's cultural knowledge in the academic setting, and 
journals now are more and more accepting of jointly authored papers where 
the roles of the co-authors are very different. An Indigenous linguist myself, 
I have recently published an article with a non-Indigenous linguist, Alice 
Gaby (Gaby & Woods, 2020). Troy says: 


The joint authorship one is absolutely critical, and also not 
necessarily to put yourself forward as the primary author or the 
researcher; if your teacher, or several teachers or the community 
have done more than you have, name it and don’t claim first 
authorship; credit where it is due. Journals are actually now 
accepting this joint or multiple authorship. 


4.2.2 Group B responses 


I think that it is so important for copyright and intellectual 
property to stay with the communities in two different ways. For 
primary documentation work—like dictionaries and plant and 
animal books—copyright and intellectual property need to be 
assigned to communities and I think the easiest way to do that is 
to publish with Indigenous presses. Many of our books have been 
published with Batchelor Press, and we just had a collection of 
narratives published by Aboriginal Studies Press. Those are presses 
you dont have to have arguments with you just say copyright stays 
with the community and it’s totally straightforward and that’s 
really good. 


Felicity Meakins, Interview, 2016 


There are a range of responses from non-Indigenous linguists here. 
While Meakins sees no real barriers to negotiating some aspects of what 
copyright might rightfully stay with the community and ways this can be 
achieved, others feel that the issues are too complex or that there is a lack 
of understanding around copyright generally on both sides. 
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Felicity Meakins is among a growing cohort of young non-Indigenous 
linguists who see no real justifiable barriers to truly ethical linguistic 
practice; however, they need guidance and a framework to work within, 
especially within the academy, which Vicki Couzens calls ‘the colonial 


brick wall’. 


Kris Travers Eira says that Indigenous people’s concept of intellectual 
property rights and copyright creates a confusion of the issues: 


I think this word copyright is taken by people to have much wider 
range in power than it actually does. Copyright is literally about 
the right to copy. I’ve noticed that people hope that it has much 
bigger implications about right to use in all sorts of ways, that 
copyright law just doesn’t go anywhere near. 


Eira picks up on the huge disparity between what copyright and 
intellectual property rights offer, or rather don’t offer, Indigenous people 
and what Indigenous people actually want in terms of the right to control 
and manage their cultural materials. They say: 


the system of copyright and the system of how Aboriginal people 
are seeing their ICIP [Indigenous Cultural and Intellectual 
Property], that’s been talked about a lot, but there is this massive 
disparity in mainstream law that doesn’t anything like come to 
grips with that other system, so that’s sort of a problem that sits 
there no matter what you do with it. 


While Felicity Meakins says that publishing with Indigenous presses, in 
most cases, is an easy way to negotiate copyright in certain community- 
based productions such as dictionaries and text collections, it must be 
kept in mind that these small independent publishers are vulnerable 
to financial challenges, as is the case for all not-for-profit Aboriginal 
community-controlled organisations. Felicity Meakins says it gets trickier 
when it comes to academic outputs such as grammars, not just because 
the publishers find this hard to negotiate but because, in these types of 
cases, she says there are two levels of copyright: 


We ended up having all the sound files copyrighted to the 
community, but we couldnt copyright the book itself to 
the community, and I was in two minds about it because on the 
one hand, I think the actual language should have copyright and 
intellectual property attributed to the community and we were 
successful in that, but the analysis of the language in a grammar is 
actually coming from the linguist and not from the community. 
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I think in that sense I can see that there’s two kinds of copyright in 
grammars and other analytical work, and books should be able to 
have copyright over different parts of it in some ways. 


As discussed above, Jaky Troy says this is a grey area in linguistics. She argues 
that the analysis of language is a joint exercise and that the Indigenous 
language teacher who works with linguists is more like a co-researcher 
in this regard—one who, in order to teach linguists about their language 
and how it works, also undertakes linguistic analysis. One of the practical 
ways around this is overtly recognising the speakers’ ownership of the 
language and negotiating a licence to represent their language in books or 
other publications. 


Kris Travers Eira says that the ICIP over the language data is not controversial 
in the legal sense, although it can be controversial for Indigenous people 
sometimes. They highlight the current default position: 


but what is said about it, is considered to belong to the researcher, 
so the copyright of the entire thing then would, by default, belong 
to the researcher and the bits within it, which are data from the 
Aboriginal person whose language it is, that’s still their intellectual 
property, is kind of the default way of seeing it. The copyright isn’t 
for the language and can't ever be for the language; languages are 
not legally copyrighted. 


We can plainly see that the default position of the global research 
community is totally out of touch with Indigenous people's views on these 
matters. Critically, it is exactly at this point that Indigenous people lose 
control of their languages and cultural knowledges to the researcher. 


Eira has seen cases in which linguists have assigned their copyright to the 
community they have been working with, but this is meaningless once an 
article or paper is published in an academic journal; if the copyright is not 
renegotiated, the publisher then owns it: 


their name can be on as author or co-author but the copyright 
belongs to the communities and that doesn’t seem to be hugely 
problematic if you are in control of the publishing, but I think 
what a lot of people who arent academics don’t realise is that 
usually when you publish, you lose copyright, the publisher owns 
the copyright, so that’s a different battle, it’s a part of the whole 
thing about copyright doesn’t mean what people think it means. 
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This point was raised by Jeannie Bell above and the situation is not very 
well known by Indigenous people who are not familiar with the university 
system and copyright and contract law. As previously mentioned, this 
has some serious implications for Indigenous people in terms of their 
ongoing concerns around the control and management of their language 
and cultural rights. 


Importantly, Felicity Meakins points out that the ethics forms that she has 
seen don’t mention copyright: 


Actually, our ethics forms dont say anything about copyright. 
I know the ethics forms we use here and the ones I know at 
Melbourne University, they don’t say anything about copyright. 


The ethics protocols laid down by the NHMRC, to which universities 
adhere, do not currently address the possibility that copyright in the 
research outputs must be negotiated with the Indigenous community in 
which the research takes place. The mantra in human ethics to ‘do no 
harm’ does not consider the tremendous harm that has already been done 
and continues to be perpetuated by the current model of ethical research. 
Britt Jacobsen says (2018, p. 38): 


The outdated ethics criteria of ‘do no harm’, which is common to 
many research guidelines, fails to hold researchers to account for 
doing more than satisfying their own academic interests. 


However, the new AIATSIS code does address copyright in the research 
context. It states: ‘It is also important to note that ICIP rights are not well 
reflected in Australian copyright law. While copyright laws cover things in 
material form, ICIP rights extend to all forms of tangible and intangible 
heritage and culture’ (AIATSIS, 2020b p.8). 


Encouragingly, some more recently published linguist’s field guides go 
beyond the currently outdated ethical standards; however, Jacobesen says 
that many do not (2018, pp. 10-15). Jacobsen importantly highlights the 
fact that the national body for Indigenous research in Australia itself does 
not currently address these issues adequately: 


The Australian Institute of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
Studies (AIATSIS) Guidelines for Ethical Research in Australian 
Indigenous Studies (2012) encourages consultation and 
negotiation with the community, as well as community input 
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and control of the research process. While this is a step in the right 
direction, such criteria should be made mandatory, rather than 
simply encouraged, for a project to receive funding. 


While the new AIATSIS code’ acknowledges that intellectual property 
rights do not afford the same protection as copyright law, and while the 
institution has strengthened and expanded its code, it still does not make 
its code mandatory. 


Margaret Florey says that the issue of copyright is a very intangible 
concept. Further, she says that we should be looking to co-authorship 
because authorship and copyright merge: 


I think that maybe rather than copyright, that authorship is the 
thing for us to be talking about you know, that really sort of overt 
recognition of who the authors are, in some ways copyright and 
authorship merges because if you are an assigned author then you 
also hold more rights over a publication. I think all of these things 
flow from each other; if people are trying to work from a more 
ethical basis and a more respectful basis then they will, by their 
nature, also negotiate authorship relationships. 


Co-authorship provides an important and valid alternative strategy to deal 
with the issues of copyright in publications for individual authors, and 
this is already an acceptable way to publish in academic journals. However, 
it does not deal with the issue of community copyright. The co-authoring 
of a dissertation is something that isn’t generally accepted within the arts 
and humanities, but Felicity Meakins says that it is worth looking to the 
field of science for ways that co-authorship can work in a research context: 


it’s probably worth looking to science, so in science they have a 
slightly different kind of dissertation where students write a series 
of publishable papers and everybody who has contributed to 
those papers is an author on it, and that would include the major 
Indigenous contributors, so I think, within arts and humanities we 
don’t have the structure set up to do that yet but I think we should 
be looking towards the sciences to try and make some inroads 
into that and to appropriately attribute authorship to Indigenous 
collaborators when they have been major contributors to research. 


7 aiatsis.gov.au/sites/default/files/2020-10/aiatsis-code-ethics.pdf 
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This is especially important in the field of documentary linguistics where, 
as Jaky Troy points out, there could be a case for considering the analysis 
of language as a joint exercise in some cases, with the language teachers 
being considered co-researchers. There is at least one example of a master’s 
thesis being co-authored with a Warlpiri community member, that of 
Simon Fisher at Charles Darwin University.’ 


Kris Travers Eira believes that agreements that negotiate copyright can 
work in the academic research context: 


I don’t think that interferes with that problem of points and career 
and all of that, as far as I know it, it doesn’t interfere with all 


of that. 


A shift in this direction in the humanities and arts would certainly be 
beneficial for Indigenous people but it could be a long time coming. 
In the meantime, agreements that include a licence to use language and 
cultural materials and co-authoring are becoming an alternative way of 
negotiating copyright in the research context within Indigenous language 
centres and communities. Generally, there is an acceptance that this is 
becoming common practice in linguistics. Felicity Meakins says: 


I think it’s an appropriate way of doing things, it’s how things 
are; that knowledge is not the knowledge of the non-Indigenous 
academic. I know that KLRC now has extensive agreements that 
outline that kind of thing when you undertake work within their 
auspice. For example, in our work at Balgo, you enter into an 
agreement with the KLRC, I think that’s really great. 


However, the use of agreements between researchers and Indigenous 
communities is a relatively new arrangement and the practice is a cause of 
some concern for non-Indigenous linguists. Margaret Florey feels that she 
doesn't know enough about how these kinds of agreements might work 
from a legal perspective: 


I feel like I don’t know enough about copyright and who might 
hold it, I guess, or the way that the licence works and I think for me 
the questions would be from a legal perspective how you actually 
would manage that and what steps somebody would legally be 
able to take if the licencing is breached. I think often those kinds 
of licences are negotiated without a deep understanding of the law 


8 researchers.cdu.edu.au/en/studentTheses/pikilyi-water-rights-human-rights 
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and so you might find you've got no rights to do anything about 
it if the licence is breached. I hope it’s what would come out of 
respectful relationships. 


Florey’s question about the effectiveness of agreements and licences if 
tested is valid. I think that, in time, Indigenous people will increasingly 
progress the development of these kinds of licences and agreements 
with legal advice from specialists in the area of intellectual property 
such as Indigenous lawyer Terri Janke’ and others; this is already taking 
place within some Indigenous organisations. Terri’s lived experience as 
a Wuthathi/Meriam person gives her deep insight into the issues. 


Kris Travers Eira says that negotiating these kinds of agreements with 
universities might be problematic because of the way they view research 
from the lens of hard science, which can have commercial implications for 
the researcher. They say: 


It’s just a matter of getting the contract right and sometimes 
universities can be a bit stubborn about this sort of stuff. That’s 
partly because most of the research in universities is about hard 
science, which is a very different issue because there, youre 
talking about commercialisable [research products], it’s a whole 
different ball game. We don’t have that problem in our discipline 
but that’s what the university concerns argue towards and that’s 
why they can find it difficult to move out of that, because it has 
huge ramifications for hard sciences but almost no ramifications 
for social sciences—we are not making new plants and making 
a fortune on the food they produce. 


The point that Eira makes here about the potential ‘commercialisable’ 
value of research in the hard sciences does have potential implications 
for Indigenous peoples in social science research contexts also, such as 
linguistics. I think that there is some overlap here between the sciences that 
is often overlooked. Marie Battiste says Indigenous people are becoming 
more aware of the potential to alleviate many of their economic and social 
problems through the commercialisation of their cultural knowledge in 
their own time and ways (2008, p. 503). 


James Cook University, through the Tropical Indigenous Ethnobotany 
Centre, recognises the issues and seeks to help the Indigenous peoples 
of Queensland to ‘record, document and research cultural plant use 


9  www.terrijanke.com.au 
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knowledge, which could be of mutual benefit to Traditional Owners 
and their partners. Importantly, one of the functions of this program 
is protection of Indigenous intellectual and cultural property rights 
over plants. Bruce Pascoe talks about the potential commercial value to 
Indigenous people in native plant knowledges: 


‘[Were] trying to organise ourselves so large food companies don't 
put a brand on it and dispossess us once again... we don’t want to 
be dispossessed twice.’ Bruce emphasises that Indigenous people 
must be able to sell and take ownership of the native food industry 
and process. 


Non-Indigenous linguists may not think of these issues when working 
with Indigenous people, and plant knowledge and use is often recorded, 
sometimes in conjunction with other researchers such as botanists. This is 
one area of cultural knowledge that has great potential to help Indigenous 
people alleviate poverty in our communities. While often this knowledge 
is given back to the communities, sometimes in the form of beautifully 
illustrated plant books, what then happens to the intellectual knowledge 
that has been collected by the researcher? Goodwill alone does not address 
the issues, and agreements are necessary. 


There are some notable exceptions, particularly the work of Glenn 
Wightman (see Hector et al., 2012; Raymond et al., 2018) and Felicity 
Meakins (see Meakins et al., 2019; Meakins & McConvell, 2021; Wadrill 
et al., 2019; Wadrill et al., 2015). Both of these authors have made 
concerted efforts to explicitly acknowledge community ownership of 
language and cultural knowledge, and co-author with their co-researchers. 
They set a very good example of what can and should be achieved. 


Margaret Florey and Felicity Meakins both say that there is often a lot of 
goodwill and there are good working relationships between Indigenous 
people, communities and non-Indigenous linguists, and that these ways 
of working together can be very productive. Meakins says, however, that 
some non-Indigenous linguists don’t do this well and these agreements do 
offer some protections: 


10 www.jcu.edu.au/australian-tropical-herbarium/research-and-programs/tropical-indigenous-ethno 
botany-centre-tiec 
11 greatersydneylandcare.org/in-conversation-with-bruce-pascoe/ 
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We didn’t do that when I was working at Katherine Language 
Centre, and I think it was OK because the linguists that we 
worked with from the university generally had a lot of goodwill, 
but it didn’t protect the language centre from linguists who might 
not have had a lot of goodwill. I think you do need to have formal 
agreements in place because there are people who do the wrong 
thing, and you need some way of protecting communities against 


those people. 


Meakins raises an important point here: while we know that many non- 
Indigenous linguists work hard to build respectful collaborative working 
relationships with the Indigenous people and communities that they 
undertake their research with, just as many do not and have caused 
and continue to cause great harm both to the Indigenous people and 
communities that they work with and the field of linguistics generally. 


Further, it would be wonderful to imagine that respectful relationships and 
collaborations would protect Indigenous people’s language and cultural 
knowledge, but, as Jeannie Bell points out above, this is not always the 
case and Indigenous people often get taken advantage of by the non- 
Indigenous linguist who has had a long association with the community. 
In many of these cases, the non-Indigenous linguist is afforded a privileged 
place in the community and much trust and often love is placed in them, 
but this will not ensure that the non-Indigenous linguist will vest the 
copyright of their research or project with the Indigenous people they 
have been working with and to whom it rightly belongs. They have 
a position back in their institution and the pressure to publish from the 
research is unrelenting; this fact alone is one of the major causes of the loss 
of Indigenous people’s language and culture. 


The academy must acknowledge this dilemma and address it within 
their institutional ethics processes, ensuring that ethics applications for 
researchers working with Indigenous people have an agreement in place 
that negotiates the copyright in research outputs in a way that ensures 
protection of Indigenous people’s languages and knowledges. 


However, linguists wanting to do the right thing by Indigenous people do 
not have to wait for the academy to change its processes; they can change 
their own practices in this regard. Seeking permission for future uses of 
data, for example, is not a hard thing to do and you can design your 
consent form to take this into account as I have done; you will also want 
to include succession plans for the copyright of the data. I know that ifany 
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of the co-researchers involved in my PhD became unable to be contacted 
for any reason, I would have to go to appropriate family members to get 
that permission and this is standard practice in Indigenous communities. 
It can take a bit more time but planning for a new publication is often 
known well in advance of the publication date and if permissions are 
sought early on, there should not really be any or much delay. It is 
simply a matter of goodwill on behalf of the linguist, Indigenous or non- 
Indigenous. This is the highest possible standard of respectful and ethical 
collaboration; from an Indigenous point of view, it is the way business is 
done in the normal course of things and is expected. 


This does not supplant the need for formal agreements or licences to 
use language and cultural materials, but it is one thing that linguists can 
do to show respect for the Indigenous people with whom they propose 
to undertake research. Most importantly, it demonstrates to ethics 
committees that this is becoming the practice in linguistics and the 
more it does become standard practice, over time the more acceptable it 
becomes to the academy. 


4.3 Community directed research: 
Identifying communities’ research needs 


We need to develop a whole new approach to what research is 
in the context of Australian languages. Our languages are dying, 
let’s be honest, they go to sleep. I don’t think this country can 
sustain a model where people come in and do research with our 
people into the future that isn’t going to serve the purposes of the 
communities that research is being done with, so that should be 
the starting point. 


Jaky Troy, Interview, 2016 


Linguistic documentation of Indigenous languages has provided 
Indigenous people with the linguistic resources to maintain and revitalise 
our languages. The process of revitalising a sleeping language involves 
a lot of hard work and commitment on behalf of Indigenous community 
members. This can take many years if not decades and usually requires 
the Indigenous people who have taken on this challenge to gain at least 
some understanding of linguistics. This is because the outcomes of 
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documentation projects and other linguistic research that Indigenous 
communities might use are presented in pompous linguistic terminology 
that has the effect of locking the language away. 


Indigenous people are now beginning to question the value to themselves 
of linguistic documentation, the outputs of which are generally ‘given back’ 
to the communities in the form of complex grammars and, in the majority 
of cases, overly complex dictionaries (as noted by Corris et al., 2004). 
These outputs have not been designed with Indigenous communities in 
mind, but other linguists. Decades of documentation have not helped 
Indigenous communities to keep their languages on their tongues or 
to make language maintenance or revival easy. Indigenous people are 
beginning to understand that documentation alone will not ‘save’ their 
languages, when saving a language from a non-Indigenous linguist’s point 
of view is to ‘document it before the last speakers die’. This position is 
becoming untenable when we are being told by non-Indigenous linguists 
themselves that our languages are severely endangered and in the next 
however-many years, our languages, and everything that they encompass, 


will all be gone. 


Indigenous people are now pushing back and saying that the situation 
must change, that language documentation and other linguistic research 
must be under community control and, at the very least, serve the needs 
of the communities. 


4.3.1 Group A responses 


Jeannie Bell talks about the 1984 Annual General Meeting of the 
Australian Linguistic Society (ALS), which she attended at the Institute 
for Aboriginal Development in Alice Springs. At that meeting the 
linguistic rights of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander communities were 
workshopped and the outcome was a set of motions and statements” that 
were then endorsed by the ALS. Reflecting on that workshop, Bell says: 


I think really that people lost sight of that and Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander community people or scholars that are doing 
linguistics, they feel in some ways obliged to remind the non- 
Indigenous linguist ... “have you thought about things this way?’ 


12 wwwaals.asn.au 
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Bell says that, in fact, she does not see any real meaningful progress since 
that first meeting more than 30 years ago and that Indigenous people have 
to keep our focus on the issues and find our own creative ways to work out 
the solutions for ourselves: 


We need people like yourself to keep us going with all this stuff 
because if we rely on all of the different organisations that we are 
supposedly getting support from ... we might just have to be more 
dependent on our own creative ways really. 


Jaky Troy points out that many non-Indigenous linguists approach 
linguistics from a scientific perspective, which has no real value on the 
ground to Indigenous communities who are watching their languages 
rapidly go to sleep: 


In some ways, linguistic research has been about not caring 
whether or not a community is going to keep speaking a language 
or not, it’s been about document it before it disappears, so instead 
of linguists actively engaging in the future of our languages, a lot of 
linguists have in the past been invested in documenting languages 
before they die out. 


Unfortunately, this is still predominantly the case and Indigenous 
communities are now becoming aware of the fact that documentation of 
a language alone does not save a language from going to sleep. Linguists 
argue, and rightly, that the data collected during a documentation project 
can then be used to teach the language in maintenance programs in the 
communities. However, the majority of Indigenous languages that have 
survived, against the odds, in Australia are severely endangered and many 
Indigenous communities are keenly aware that when their last speakers die, 
the language and the cultural knowledge will go with them. Indigenous 
communities in this position have often had a number of linguists come 
and do documentation work over many years and they have grammars 
and dictionaries, but they do not have a new generation of speakers 
coming through. Language centres have sometimes restricted linguistic 
research in their communities in order to find their own ways of dealing 
with saving their languages and, to them, it seems that non-Indigenous 
linguists’ goals do not match the communities’ goals of creating new 
generations of speakers. 


Importantly, Vicki Couzens talks about the value of those early 
documentation efforts of her language in the context of revival: 
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The first one is the recording, now weve got the language and 
for me the priority that I’m working on is grammar, rebuilding 
grammar, because I can have 10,000 words in my vocabulary and 
if I dont have grammar, I can’t string them together and talk, 
I can’t speak, I can’t converse, I can’t communicate; all I can say is 
the tree, heads shoulders knees and toes. 


I would not argue that there is no great value in documenting a language, 
but with the rapid rate of language loss, we can no longer prioritise 
language documentation over language maintenance and revival efforts. 
To do so will see more and more languages going to sleep and language 
centres becoming cemeteries for Indigenous languages. Jeannie Bell points 
out that many Indigenous people now are asserting the right to do things 
their own way: 


take central Australia for instance, there are still a number of 
people who are fully literate in their own language, literate as well 
as speaking their own language and they are very strong in the 
sense of saying ‘well we want to do it this way, we don’t want you 
to tell us what we want’. 


However, Indigenous communities in remote areas of Australia that 
have not yet become aware of the issues outlined here are particularly 
vulnerable. Some communities have no formal representative body that 
advocates for them and through which information can flow. These 
communities are often in a state of continuous crisis at multiple levels, 
have not had access to adequate education and experience low levels of 
literacy. These Indigenous communities are disempowered and vulnerable 
but nevertheless are often involved in linguistic research because it 
is often the case that in these isolated communities, the language still 
persists precisely because of the isolation. This was the case with my own 
community in western New South Wales. 


Jeannie Bell talks about this vulnerability and points out that some non- 
Indigenous linguists continue to take advantage of the close relationships 
they have formed with the Indigenous people they are working with: 


then there’s these other people that come along and say, ‘Oh look 
I just need this because I’ve got to do this presentation and I really 
need you to come’ and so on and, the people do it because they've 
been friends with them for a long time and people get used, really. 
They sort of like to think that its OK because they've been around 
this community for a long time. 
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She says that while some Indigenous people are strong and will speak out, 
others are not so strong in this situation and the feelings of powerlessness 
seem overwhelming: 


It's kind of a funny situation really because people would like to 
be able to be strong enough to say, “Well no you can’t do that and 
this is the way we want to do it and we want you to do it our way’. 
They are just not maybe strong enough. 


Iam forever grateful that documentation of my language took place because 
it is now the only record that we have of our language. I often wonder, 
however, what if, instead of documentation or as well as documentation, 
intensive efforts were made to keep my language from going to sleep, 
and to create new speakers? Would I now be able to speak my language 
or learn from someone else who, through such efforts, had learned the 
language? I was a teenager at the time the documentation project was 
being undertaken so it would have been very feasible. It would mean so 
much more to me than having a grammar and a dictionary and a bunch 
of recordings, all of which I now have to decipher through the technical 
language of linguistics to have access to in any meaningful way. This is the 
case for all Indigenous communities who have had any documentation 
work done on their languages. 


Importantly, Jaky Troy says that the first step is helping Indigenous people 
to deeply understand what linguistic research and research generally is 
about and how it can help their communities, and then working with 
them to define and develop their own research agendas: 


Ask Aboriginal and Torres Strait Island people, what are the big 
issues facing you and what sort of research do you want done? Do 
you have a sense of what research actually is and what it can do 
for you? And, do you understand what it does for the people who 
come and do research with you? I think universities need to offer 
themselves up in the way that I am offering up Sydney University 
and saying, ‘Look, it’s a public institution, you own it, your taxes 
are paying for it, paying for us to exist and if we are going to do 
research, it should be what you want.’ 


Vicki Couzens agrees and talks about actively engaging universities to 
negotiate Indigenous people’s research agendas: 


We need to be asking communities what kind of research they 
want; we need to maybe direct our graduates into areas of interest 
that communities have prioritised. There are so many different 
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levels of research and sometimes I think that it’s all very well for 
the graduate people to have these brainiac ideas because this is 
so interesting. Communities need to have a research plan and 
priorities; wouldnt that be good if we had a research plan and 
priorities so that when the students come out or we can go to 
the university and start head-hunting people who are looking [to 
work with communities]. 


Again, Couzens agrees with Troy here about the need for communities to 
develop a deep understanding of research and then to formulate their own 
research agendas, and emphasises that non-Indigenous linguists need to 
help in the first instance by addressing these priorities: 


But the work needs to be done in communities around what are 
their research priorities, what is research? Why do we do it? What 
are our priorities and how are we going to do that research and 
with who? So, priority research. We need Master Apprentice stuff 
before these old people leave us and, the geeky technical stuff, we 
can see the importance of it structurally within the language and 
knowing what it is, but right now, you need to focus on this and in 
your spare time look at that other stuff, but the same terms and 
conditions still apply to all aspects of the research project. 


Importantly, Couzens talks about prioritising language learning strategies 
such as the master apprentice program, which emphasises passing on 
language ‘breath to breath’, speaker to learner in Indigenous communities. 
Couzens also talks about capacity building through research projects. 
She says it is important for non-Indigenous linguists to be working with 
appropriate and interested Indigenous community members to pass 
on research skills and linguistic knowledge, and that this is a two-way 
relationship. The Indigenous linguist, language worker or community 
member would act as a mentor to the non-Indigenous linguist to help 
them to understand how the community operates and the appropriate 
lines of authority: 


I think the other thing that really needs to be built in [to research 
projects] is capacity building in community and working with 
community knowledge and expertise. So, if there is a community 
linguist, someone whos been doing the work but not formal- 
education trained, they must work with these people, they must 
understand the lines of authority in community and how it all works 
and training people up, not that they [the linguist] have to deliver 
the training per se, some of it might be on the job, but be there to be 
part of handing on skills and knowledge to the community. 
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When thinking about how Indigenous communities might be able to 
promote their critical research agenda to interested researchers, Vicki 
Couzens imagines some sort of database in the future that could match 
up communities’ research agendas with university graduates looking for 
communities to work with: 


What if we had a database where people logged on, and we had 
like a linguist and community projects, a love match [database]. It 
could be online perhaps with First Languages Australia. 


In light of the fact that significant meaningful change in linguistic practice 
within the academy in Australia has been painstakingly slow, a group 
of Indigenous linguists and language activists have formed the Alliance of 
Indigenous Linguist Research (AILR) in order to take a leading role in 
the protection and promotion of Indigenous people’s rights in linguistics 
research. In its founding document, AILR states: 


Moving on from this seminal ALS meeting and the pioneering 
work of Jeannie Bell, we have decided to form a permanent 
group, the Indigenous Alliance for Linguistic Research, to further 
her important contribution to the field. It is our intention to 
decolonise the discipline of linguistics and claim it for Indigenous 
people. We intend to no longer be the ‘subjects’ of linguistic 
research but to be recognised for the researchers that we already 
are and making valuable contributions to the discipline. 


At the time of writing, AILR is still in the very formative stages, but it is 
planned to formally organise the group in the near future. This is a very 
positive move for Indigenous people's linguistic rights in Australia and 
one that is in line with Indigenous groups in other parts of the world such 
as North America and New Zealand. 


4.3.2 Group B responses 


The new ethics have developed in large part due to the demands 
by the communities themselves, as they emerge from generations 
of genocide and oppression, and begin to exercise their own rights 
of decision making. 


Leanne Hinton (2010, p. 35) 


Encouragingly, some non-Indigenous linguists are beginning to listen 
deeply to what Indigenous people have been saying and are taking 
measures to work in genuinely collaborative ways with Indigenous people 
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to begin to redress some of the issues on both sides. It must be noted that 
much of this work is happening outside of the academy. Margaret Florey 
talks about the underlying principles of the DRIL, and professional 
development training programs run through RNLD/Living Languages, 
and says the core principles are twofold: helping Indigenous people 
to better understand the field of linguistics generally, and being able to 
undertake their own linguistic and language work or engage with non- 
Indigenous linguists in an empowered way. She says: 


I think that training is an important part of it, that as community 
people get a better understanding of linguistics and the work 
that linguists do and it opens up that possibility of one of them 
being able to do it themselves, but also it opens up the confidence 
to know a linguist could come and do this and we might stand 
a chance of understanding what they are doing and if we want to 
still maintain control, we might still be able to do that. So, it puts 
people in a stronger position to being able to ask us the question 
or ask someone else the question, ‘thard be really good for us, 
do you know somebody who might be able to come in and do 
this? Because I think in the early stages people just haven't got 
a clue what they might even be asking for or what might come out 
of that. I think there’s absolutely that value of trying to do that 
bridging and that match-making service. 


Felicity Meakins also talks about the role that language centres can play in 
being a bridge between Indigenous communities and universities around 
negotiating community directed research: 


I think that’s where really good relationships between language 
centres and universities are really powerful; the linguists in the 
language centre were the ones who were on the ground talking to 
community members and they'd be saying ‘we want this’ and then 
we could communicate that to universities, and the linguists in 
universities often have more funding pull and that sort of thing. 


Margaret Florey and Kris Travers Eira say that RNLD/Living Languages 
and VACL also do that bridging between university graduates and 
Indigenous communities. However, Amy Parncutt, a young non- 
Indigenous linguist who was working with RNLD/Living Languages at 
the time of my research, warns that if Indigenous people rely too heavily 
on this model, they risk becoming dependent on non-Indigenous linguists 
in the university system to do their language and linguistic work for them: 
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You also don’t want to, if there are stronger partnerships between 
language centres and universities, then you also run that risk of it 
going back to thinking, ‘this is the only option for my language to 
get documented—I need a white linguist to come in, that’s how 
it’s done’ rather than going, ‘oh I can actually do this myself’. 


The point that Parncutt makes here is critical; while Indigenous people do 
want to build stronger and more productive relationships with universities 
to help them address the issues within their own communities, it must not 
be the case that these relationships would undermine Indigenous people’s 
aspirations to maintain control and ownership of research or projects that 
take place in their communities, and which deal with their languages and 
cultural knowledge. 


While there is a genuine desire by Indigenous people to manage and 
control research projects, there is currently a severe lack of resources that 
would help Indigenous people do this effectively in their communities 
and organisations. In the past several years, funding cuts to the federal 
governments Indigenous languages budget have seen language centre 
funding cut severely, leaving most language centres with greatly reduced 
staff. However, in 2021, the federal government announced $22.8 million 
in new funding for Indigenous languages ‘as part of the Commonwealth 
Implementation Plan for Closing the Gap’.'? The announcement says 
that the funding will include additional support for existing language 
centres and the establishment of three new language centres. It is not 
clear yet if this is ongoing funding, but it will be a welcome boost to 
language centres’ capacity to operate. Importantly, Jess Soller, a young 
non-Indigenous linguist who was working with RNLD/Living Languages 
at the time of this research, talks about the extra responsibility that comes 
with making sure research is carried out in an ethical manner: who has 
that responsibility and will non-Indigenous linguists need some special 
training? She says: 


I suppose then there's a responsibility for the language centres to 
make sure that the linguists that are going to come in are going to 
work in a relatively ethical and good way; whether that requires 
them have to do extra training with the linguist in that language 
centre or whether they are going to have to have a relationship and 
negotiation where students are coming from, to make sure they 
are trained in an appropriate way. 


13 www-firstlanguages.org.au/news 
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Kris Travers Eiera says that graduate linguists coming out of university are 
often ill-equipped to be working in Indigenous communities. They say 
that universities teach students how to ‘do’ linguistics but not ‘how’ to be 
a linguist working in Indigenous communities and this has often resulted 
in a breakdown in research projects: 


the lack of preparation of the grad students for the realities of 
working in communities and, my friend in academia who I keep 
referring to, she went for something like three months’ fieldwork 
and came back with something like an hour of data, that’s 
the reality. 


The issues raised here by Soller and Kris Travers Eira are not to be 
overlooked; if the non-Indigenous linguist has no or little understanding of 
what the issues are, then going unprepared into an Indigenous community 
can do more harm than good—to both the Indigenous community and 
the non-Indigenous linguistic community as a whole. 


Everyone I spoke to said that they had had no training around the issue 
of ethics in linguistic research in their undergraduate or postgraduate 
training, and only one participant undertook a course in fieldwork 
methods, which she felt had not prepared her for the reality she faced on 
the ground in communities. Parncutt talks about feeling like she had been 
given a solid grounding in the issues in her undergraduate studies but 
when she started working at RNLD in the DRIL training program and 
hearing what the issues really are for Indigenous people on the ground 
around Australia, she realised that the training she had received was still 
missing the mark: 


when I was at university, I really thought that a lot of my lecturers, 
like that that was the training you know. It did seem so community 
focussed from some of my classes, so I really thought that that was, 
you know the way to work with Indigenous people and they were 
doing the right thing by community, but it’s no, until you come 
to this space and then it’s like ‘oh you think you are but really, 
youre still nov’. 


I believe it is the responsibility of universities to properly educate graduates 
around the issues of ethics and particularly the critical importance of ‘free, 
prior and informed consent’ and how that feeds into the development 
of robust agreements in the context of working with Indigenous people. 
This of course implies a solid period of consultation with the community 
to work through these issues. As Parncutt points out, even the fieldwork 
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courses that are being delivered (and I believe there are only a couple 
of universities offering these) fall short of the realities and expectations of 
Indigenous people on the ground in communities. 


Currently, the opportunities are very few for non-Indigenous graduate 
linguists to gain the necessary skills and experience around these issues. 
RNLD/Living Languages’ practice of taking young graduates out into 
Indigenous communities is clearly a very good—and perhaps the only— 
model in Australia that truly strives to address the issues in a meaningful way, 
aiming to meet the needs of Indigenous people and strengthen relationships 
between the two groups. Some language centres have had and continue 
to have interns and volunteers working with their organisations, such as 
Negukurr Language Centre in the Northern Territory, Mirima Dawang 
Woorlab-gerring Language and Culture Centre and Wangka Maya Pilbara 
Aboriginal Language Centre in Western Australia, which is also a good 
model for exposing young graduate linguists to working with Indigenous 
communities and experiencing first-hand the realities on the ground. 


However, universities ultimately have the responsibility to deliver targeted 
courses for working with Indigenous communities based on sound 
ethics guided by and developed in conjunction with Indigenous people. 
As previously stated, I believe that AIATSIS as the peak organisation that 
represents Indigenous people’s rights in research broadly, has a strong role 
to play in partnering with universities to ensure that graduates intending to 
work in Indigenous communities, at the very least, meet the requirements 
of the AIATSIS Code of Ethics, through a mandatory online course or 
some other instrument. 


4.4 The issues and moving forward 
together 


It really is a very big undertaking because this is a post-colonial 
country we are still wrestling with; how do we be with each other? 
It’s not easy and it’s not going to be easy, no matter what you do, 
that’s at the heart of what the difficulties are around ethics and 
protocols in Australia that as we know, on a broader scale and 
outside of linguistics totally, that’s still not really acknowledged in 
Australia, but we are getting there and so within linguistics, same. 
It’s not acknowledged how hard that is and why, and what the hell 
you do about it. 


Kris Travers Eira, Interview, 2016 


4. WHAT DID THEY SAY? 


Kris Travers Eira reflects here on what I would consider to be core to the 
reasons why, to date, there have been no concerted efforts to see what 
progress weve made in linguistics since that first meeting in 1984. 


It’s seen to be too difficult, too political and, indeed, it is very difficult 
and very political on both sides, but nonetheless, there is willingness to 
try again and to keep trying to work through the issues in small pockets 
around the country. The work that RNLD/Living Languages and VACL 
do is a clear demonstration of this willingness, and there are also many 
language projects that continue to try really hard to get the balance right 
for all concerned. 


Despite this, there has been no forum dedicated to the issues since the 
meeting in Alice Springs in 1984. Jeannie Bell, who was at that meeting 
and has worked actively with communities and universities to bring light 
to the issues since that time, feels that nothing has changed: 


It just makes you feel real sad really, you know because we have 
all done our time protesting and doing all of that sort of stuff and 
nothing much changes. 


4.4.1 What are the issues for Indigenous linguists 
and practitioners? 


Everybody doing linguistics in Australia should be doing something 
to build the future for our languages and all the other side of it 
can wait or can be done asa side issue. Any documentation should 
have built into it an active aspect of keeping a language going, the 
main object is to get people invested in keeping our languages 
going. Our languages should be part of our future, not part of 
our past. 


Jaky Troy, Interview, 2016 


Jaky Troy hits on a major ongoing concern for many Indigenous people 
around Australia whose languages are severely endangered, that is ‘saving’ 
languages from going to sleep and prioritising language maintenance 
and revival strategies that ensure the next generation are learning their 
languages ‘breath to breath’. The KLRC have been saying this for some 
time now and they have restricted documentation in their area because 
they say that documentation alone does not save their languages. While 
non-Indigenous linguists are also deeply concerned about the critical rate 
that Indigenous languages have been going to sleep and documentation 
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is a major priority for them, the reality is that there is no concerted effort 
on the part of non-Indigenous linguists to help keep severely threatened 
languages alive and on the tongues of the speakers. The major concern 
of many non-Indigenous linguists is to create a grammar and perhaps a 
dictionary of the language before the last speakers die, which is then given 
back to the communities in the form of texts that they cannot read unless 
they then undertake some linguistic training to decode. This is in large 
part due to the structure of universities and major funding agencies. This 
was discussed in Section 2.9 in Chapter 2. 


Indigenous people want to be in control of research projects and are 
beginning to push back and say they no longer want to be treated as the 
‘subjects’ of scientific research and, if non-Indigenous linguists want to 
work with them, then they will have to work to Indigenous people’s own 
research agendas. Jaky Troy says: 


I don’t think this country can sustain a model where people come 
in and do research with our people into the future that isn’t going 
to serve the purposes of the communities that research is being 
done with; so that should be the starting point, not someone has 
a bright idea they want to understand some aspect of the verbal 
morphology of Pama-Nyngan languages—and that’s a valid thing 
to do—but if you are going to go and do research in a community, 
get access to that kind of information, go and find out what the 
community wants done first and do a PhD on that, and if you 
want write some navel-gazing piece into the future when you've 
learnt about the language, do it later on. 


This situation puts non-Indigenous linguists and Indigenous communities 
in avery real bind. Some non-Indigenous linguists are critical of Indigenous 
communities and organisations that choose to restrict documentation 
because, in part, this could negatively impact their field and their careers. 
Further, major funding organisations’ narrow views on what constitutes 
research are out of touch with Indigenous people’s growing concerns and 
awareness of the ethics in linguistic research. Linguists are now beginning 
to see and experience how this situation is becoming unworkable on the 
ground in more and more Indigenous communities and organisations. 
Many Indigenous people have little sympathy or desire to continue to 
engage with non-Indigenous linguists on these issues. Troy speaks plainly 
and says: 


4.WHAT DID THEY SAY? 


I hate to say it, but I’ve got no sympathy for linguists feeling 
threatened, I actually think that that’s part of the colonial process. 
I don't think that linguists should have any privilege in the process 
at all, it’s a privilege to be a linguist working on an Australian 
language. It should be ‘we are the dog, they are the tails; I am a 
linguist in a linguist role, Pm the tail not the dog, and I need to 
take direction from the people I’m working with for the purposes 
that those people identify, and all the academic navel-gazing stuff 
can go on but notas the primary exercise’. Our languages are going 
to disappear and someone getting a PhD on some esoteric aspect 
of linguistics is a waste of three years’ worth of Commonwealth 
research funding. 


Vicki Couzens says that she is exhausted by the ongoing battle to have 
Indigenous people’s issues addressed in the field of linguistics and that her 
energies now will be focussed on her own family and her own community 
and doing things her way. She says: 


I have less energy and I am less inclined to expend a lot of my 
energy jumping up and down and screaming and shouting and 
banging my head against the colonial brick wall anymore. I’m not 
going to spend the next thirty years of my life trying to educate 
the white man; I’m going to spend that in my community and 
my family. 


Jeannie Bell notes that when Indigenous linguists and activists speak out 
and try to make some inroads or bring attention to matters of concern 
for Indigenous people, they are often criticised, questioned, or put down 
by non-Indigenous linguists. She talks about Jaky Troy being a strong 
advocate and warrior for our people: 


I dont know because the Indigenous linguists are getting fewer 
and fewer that are doing actual teaching at universities, there’s 
not many is there? Jaky Troy for instance, she spent all that time 
in Sydney then back in Canberra and she’s always been trying 
to get things happening but people put her down all the time; 
like somebody said when I told someone when she got the job at 
Sydney University, and she went, ‘how come she gets that job?’ 
and I’m thinking well what hell has it go to do with you, why do 
you have to go like that? She’s had her PhD for how many damn 
decades and people just think it’s OK to run her down because she 
doesn’t work things like you do. 
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I can relate to what Bell is saying here. I have had similar experiences 
myself and felt at times that some non-Indigenous linguists have felt 
threatened by my presence in the workplace or at conferences because of 
my activism. I have often been sidelined, ignored or actively undermined 
by some non-Indigenous linguists in the past. This situation can make 
it incredibly hard for Indigenous linguists and language activists to 
maintain enthusiasm to continue to work in the field of linguistics, and, 
as previously mentioned, perhaps that is why so many Indigenous people 
do not actively go on to pursue a career in linguistics. 


Jaky Troy points out that part of the problem lies with linguists’ often 
overinflated ideas about linguistics and the belief that only highly 
intelligent people can engage in the field. She says: 


There’s been a very much kind of ‘us and them approach in the 
field. I think that linguists need to be a lot less arrogant and of 
course it’s not everybody, but there is still a real arrogance in the 
linguistic world; that it is a difficult field of study, that only people 
who are highly intellectual can engage with, and that actually cuts 
out the idea that the communities that the people are working 
with are actually highly intellectual, producing materials and 
information in their own way about their languages and training 
the linguists, but that’s not recognised. 


The idea that Indigenous people are not intelligent and could not 
understand or engage with linguistics is extremely arrogant and deeply 
rooted in the fictitious notion that Western or global knowledge systems 
are superior. Vietnamese Australian researcher Chi Luu’ says: 


There are many ways of seeing the world, and indigenous cultures 
all around it have had a long time to amass a great knowledge 
about how things work. They have evolved languages to tell 
people about it in ways that they could understand. By mistaking 
a culture’s hard won history for a fantasy, or by disrespecting 
the wealth of knowledge in all its different forms, treating it as 
worthless because it doesn’t look like the conventions we expect, 
were merely keeping up a Columbian, colonial tradition of 
treating people not like ourselves as less than human. And that 
might cost us more than we expect. 


14 daily.jstor.org/daily-author/chi-luu/ 
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Linguistics itself is not a complicated field per se; it is only the way in 
which it is presented, couched in tediously pompous language that makes 
it hard to comprehend. I would recommend that linguistics move to 
a plain language model, as is being advocated for in the legal profession 
in the United States.” 


Troy goes on to say that currently there are no spaces in linguistics in 
Australia where Indigenous and non-Indigenous linguists, language 
workers and activists get together to share their knowledge about languages 
and their shared work: 


I still see at the Australian Linguistics Society, there’s the forum 
for the Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people and then the 
forum for the linguists, there doesn’t seem to be a real marrying 
up. I don’t think it’s a matter of having Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander people qualified in linguistics; it’s about having that 
discussion that happens in the field, where people do understand 
each other and giving that a privileged in the space in linguistics. 
Aboriginal people do do linguistics or linguists wouldnt be able to 
write anything. We share our knowledge about our languages with 
linguists and linguists then go away and take that and divorce us 
from that sharing moment. 


This divorcing of Indigenous people whose languages are being 
presented and discussed at conferences assumes that Indigenous people 
will not understand or be interested in what is being presented, and, 
where linguistics is presented in turgid language, that only people with 
any training in linguistics might have a chance of understanding. This 
practice alienates Indigenous people from the linguistic work in which 
they were initially a ‘vital’ collaborator. Further, this practice continues to 
perpetuate Indigenous people as subjects of scientific research. 


Troy says that many Indigenous organisations, including language centres, 
are beginning to reject non-Indigenous linguists. She says that researchers 
from the social sciences generally have been seen to be predominantly 
concerned with their own careers at the expense of the Indigenous 
communities they have been working in: 


15 www.plainlanguage.gov/resources/content-types/legal-profession/ 
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In some ways, the peak national bodies, both FATSIL' and now 
First Languages Australia, are almost anti-linguist, which is a 
real problem. I think that what’s happened is that anthropology, 
linguistics, and archaeology as well, these social sciences are seen 
to be the fly-in-fly-out sort of model, even if people have come 
for some years to develop their knowledge of a language and 
then write up a grammar, it’s seen as a come-and-take and then 
go-away-and-put-nothing-back exercise. So, I think longevity of 
engagement. 


Long-term meaningful collaboration is crucial; it is no longer acceptable 
to divorce Indigenous people from all aspects of their languages and 
cultural knowledges in the research context beyond fieldwork, as is still 
the case in the majority of linguistic research in Australia. Many non- 
Indigenous linguists do maintain long-term relationships with the 
community in which they have been undertaking their research, but 
this does not always equate to a meaningful collaboration beyond the 
fieldwork or the extraction of knowledge. This is precisely why we are 
seeing an anti-linguist push back from Indigenous people and it is why 
we are seeing Indigenous organisations and language centres insisting on 
using agreements to counter some of these problems. 


In the language revival context, which is now the situation in the majority 
of Australia, Indigenous people feel that some non-Indigenous linguists 
in the academy devalue language revival efforts and fail to recognise the 
absolute struggle that Indigenous people are facing when trying to revive 
their languages and what it actually means to them. This suggests that only 
spoken languages are of any real interest to non-Indigenous linguists and, 
in many cases, this bears out in practice. Further, many non-Indigenous 
linguists are often not interested in helping Indigenous communities keep 
their languages on their tongues but only in documenting the language 
before the last speaker dies and producing a grammar and a dictionary. 
By and large, this comes back to issue of the very narrow view of what 
constitutes valid research and what attracts research funding. 


Simon Musgrave and Nick Thieberger say that the work of language 
revitalisation for Indigenous communities is about ‘language affection’ 
and for non-Indigenous linguists interested in the scientific study of 
languages, this kind of work is ‘thin and unsatisfying’ (2007, p. 49). 


16 First Languages Australia (formerly FATSIL) is the national peak body for all Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander languages. www.firstlanguages.org.au/about 


4. WHAT DID THEY SAY? 


The rhetoric being used in papers such as this is now being challenged 
by many Indigenous linguists and activists and is seen as devaluing and 
unacceptable. Jenny Davis (2017) has dedicated a whole article to this 
problem and I would highly recommend this article to all non-Indigenous 
linguists. Further, Jaky Troy says: 


People like John Hobson who are actually quite critical, saying 
that some communities only want to use the language for symbolic 
purposes; well that perhaps is because that’s the only way forward 
that they can see, but if they can understand what’s involved in 
reviving a language and speaking it again and having your kids 
growing up learning the language, let’s have communities really 
well informed about the state of our languages and what we can 
do into the future to make sure that we, as Aboriginal people, will 
be speaking Aboriginal languages. That’s the big question, how do 
we as Aboriginal people carry ourselves forward into the future 
speaking our own languages? 


Troy goes on to say that all linguists working on Australian languages 
should be activists for our languages because we are losing them at an 
alarming rate: 


Most of our languages only have a few fluent speakers now, there 
are only thirteen that are still really strong and are widely used in 
communities, so we are in a pretty desperate situation and there 
needs to be a better way of transmitting our languages into the 
future and growing them, and linguists actually should all be 
activists. 


The non-Indigenous linguistic community has a strong role to play in 
advocating for changes to research funding that would argue for the value 
of applied strategies that identify, investigate and offer solutions to the 
real-life problems of helping Indigenous people do the work of saving and 
revitalising our languages. Troy says that Indigenous and non-Indigenous 
people can, in this process, get their degrees, but there needs to be a much 
more collaborative way forward. 


Collaboration must begin well before ethics applications or research begins 
and this must be factored into a research project. I would recommend 
at least six months’ lead-up time. The Indigenous people involved in 
language documentation and other types of linguistic research must 
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be involved in all stages of research planning and development, project 
management, language analysis, the development of theories and in the 
presentation of research findings, including theses and publications. 


In short, Indigenous people must be seen as fully human, intelligent and 
capable of being equal partners in all aspects of research that involves or 
is about them. 


4.4.2 What are the issues for non-Indigenous 
linguists? 


Why should Indigenous people try and put their energy there 
when their energy is needed for the revitalisation side of things, 
and I think that those issues of authority come into this as well, 
that if people are fearful of what might happen if people have 
control over their own language programs, a response to that is, 
if we are trying to build appropriate and respectful relationships 
there wont be anything to fear, because appropriate and respectful 
relationships will look to the needs of all parties and see how we 
can address them. 


Margaret Florey, Interview, 2016 


The work that is being undertaken by Living Languages and the 
organisation’s underlying ethos are definitely to be applauded. It is an 
organisation that has listened deeply to what Indigenous people are saying 
and has taken active steps to build strong and respectful relationships with 
Indigenous peoples and their communities. 


Margaret Florey, co-founder of the RNLD and director of its Documenting 
and Revitalising Indigenous Languages training program, talks about how 
non-Indigenous linguists need to be thinking about what is happening on 
the ground around Australia with the destruction of Indigenous languages 
and working hand in hand with Indigenous people and their communities 
to begin to address some of the issues identified above. She says: 


I think Aboriginal people are hearing that there’s no hope for our 
languages so there’s this sort of push to document and archive so 
that weve got the material, because they are not going to live, 
rather than taking from the perspective of ‘if our starting point 
is well what can we be doing to sort of stop that process of the 
destruction and really support the languages living now and do 


4. WHAT DID THEY SAY? 


the documentation hand in hand, there’s no reason why you can’t 
be documenting MA sessions and doing that enterprise side by 
side’ and I think that’s just incredibly vital. 


Importantly she talks about RNLD’s role in inducting young graduate 
linguists into the Indigenous communities around Australia to help them 
get first-hand experience of the issues on the ground around what it means 
to work in Indigenous communities and build an understanding of what 
linguistics is and what are benefits of good collaborative linguistic research 
for Indigenous people: 


getting hold of the young linguists as we try and do at RNLD 
and take them to workshops in their formative years and really get 
them to be able to sit down face to face with Aboriginal people 
and talk about what the needs are from both sides. 


With more and more Indigenous people and communities asserting that 
they want to have control over research and projects that concern or 
are about them, there is a growing tension between Indigenous people 
and communities and non-Indigenous linguists. Florey says many non- 
Indigenous linguists have at the forefront of their mind the idea that if 
Indigenous people have control over their own research and projects, their 
own careers will be negatively impacted, and that if Indigenous people are 
not researchers themselves, how will they understand what linguists do? 


[H]ow are they going to meet publishing demands, how are 
they going to meet their research goals if they are having to be 
concerned about this and, if somebody else has authority over their 
project, will they be allowed? ... The fear of what are they going 
to stop us from doing rather than what are they going to allow 
us from doing [to be doing]. The onus there now is on the non- 
Indigenous researchers to find a way to help people understand 
what their projects are about and what the benefit might be not 
just to science. 


This fear is very real for non-Indigenous linguists. They fear that they 
will have to enter into contracts with Indigenous people that stipulate 
what can and cant be done with the research results and that such 
contracts will be overly restrictive compared to the current situation. 
The prospect of having to renegotiate every new publication or use of 
the research results might mean that the linguist—Indigenous or non- 
Indigenous—may have to visit the Indigenous community again; this can 
be time consuming, and it does not guarantee the desired outcome. But, 
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as Florey points out, the onus is on the linguist to find ways of helping the 
Indigenous community clearly understand what the proposed publication 
or presentation is about and, critically, whether they can co-author or co- 
present with their co-researchers, and what happens to the copyright of 
any proposed new publication. 


Non-Indigenous linguists need to take into account that Indigenous 
communities are in a state of constant crisis at so many levels and 
those communities that still have their languages are often faced with 
the knowledge that their language is in a critical state of endangerment. 
This is true of the majority of languages still spoken in Australia. There is 
very little room in the lives of Indigenous people to be concerned for the 
careers of non-Indigenous linguists if they are seen to be not in line with 
Indigenous people’s own agendas. Florey agrees and says: 


I remember at CoLang’” when I was taking part in the ‘Life in 
Communities workshop and a couple of the non-Indigenous 
people were talking about those demands, and one of my responses 
to that was, ‘well why do you think that Indigenous people should 
care about your career path and prioritise your career path over 
what they need to do for their community?’ There was a ripple of 
shock through the room when I said it because I think that still 
there’s this kind of feeling that this is our reality, we have to be 
able to publish a couple of papers a year, we have to be able to do 
this kind of research and I think there has traditionally been an 
expectation that everyone will understand that and will work with 
it and I think that we are at a crossroads there. 


If research is aligned with the Indigenous communities’ own identified 
priorities and identified Indigenous people within the community are 
engaged as co-researchers, there is a much greater chance that the research 
will be supported in an ongoing manner and, therefore, a much higher 
likelihood of the project being successful. I am currently undertaking a 
PhD program, and this is the premise of my own research. I have prioritised 
broad community consultation at all stages of the project including 
well before taking up my PhD program. I conduct regular visits to the 
communities outside of fieldwork. I have six Indigenous co-researchers 
from within my own community working alongside of me and I keep the 
broader community up to date with the progress of the project through 
a dedicated Facebook page. While I did not enter into a research agreement 


17 www.colanginstitute.org 
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for the project, I did ensure that all of the co-researchers maintained the 
copyright in their data through the instrument of consent forms that 
give me permission to use their data only for the PhD project. All other 
future uses will have to be negotiated with them. This is expected from 
my community. It is critical to my project that I have and continue to 
maintain the community’s trust and support. 


The growing awareness of Indigenous people has caused a shift in the 
dynamics of the relationships between Indigenous people and non- 
Indigenous linguists, and this has the effect of creating ambivalence and 
uncertainty for many non-Indigenous linguists who actively engage in the 
agenda of returning control and authority to Indigenous people within 
their own practices. Kris Travers Eira says that it is perceived that the 
knowledge and skills they bring to the table are undervalued: 


I guess a pendulum swing the other way so that knowledge and 
skills that I bring are disregarded or not wanted. I recognise 
that that’s just pendulum swing, that’s what that is, it is pretty 
frustrating; that’s where we are. 


Conversely, Felicity Meakins talks about the emotional trauma of being 
a non-Indigenous linguist working in Indigenous communities. She says 
that many non-Indigenous linguists feel a deep sense of guilt surrounding 
the colonial history of this country and she questions the right of non- 
Indigenous linguists to be working in Indigenous communities. She says 
that this can be a factor in the tensions that exist between non-Indigenous 
linguists and Indigenous people: 


there’s a lot of guilt, I think most non-Indigenous linguists are 
pretty left-leaning in terms of politics and just know all of the 
problems that’s gone on over the past couple of centuries and 
so there’s an awful lot of guilt associated with that. Then there’s 
a sense that a lot of us that it’s not our place to be working in this 
space; for instance, as a woman in this day and age, if you had men 
studying women or men running women’ organisations there'd be 
outcry about that ... So, I guess often as a non-Indigenous linguist 
youre thinking well this isn’t really my place to be undertaking 
language work and when an Indigenous linguist calls you out on 
something, it hits at all that feeling of unease that you already 
have and I think that maybe that’s why people get their backs up, 
because they’re wanting to do the right thing. 
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Many Indigenous people say that the guilt of non-Indigenous linguists 
is a part of the colonial process, as are the continued unethical practices 
of linguistic research. I think that when the field of linguistics engages in 
genuinely ethical practice, then this situation will eventually be resolved. 
Kris Travers Eira talks about how we are still struggling with how to move 
forward together and how hard the process is and the fact that it is not 
really acknowledged. 


Many Indigenous people would argue that we are not in a post-colonial 
country: colonial rule is still deeply experienced by Indigenous people. 
Australia is one of the few countries in the Commonwealth that does 
not have a treaty with its Indigenous peoples and there is, to date, no 
recognition of Indigenous people in Australia’s constitution. Kris Travers 
Eira talks explicitly about the very uncomfortable space that we find 
ourselves in with Indigenous people pushing back and articulating the 
need for urgent change to redress the human rights concerns in linguistic 
research, and with non-Indigenous linguists struggling to work out what 
this means for them and how they will address the requirements of their 
institutions. This situation is complex and difficult on both sides and has 
at times caused considerable tension between the groups. 


Many Indigenous people are becoming strong and outspoken leaders in 
their own organisations and asserting their rights around research that 
takes place in their communities. This move has drawn some criticism 
from some non-Indigenous linguists such as Musgrave and Thieberger 
who question their authority and say that some Indigenous people have 
little sympathy for the aims of linguists (2007, p. 50). Margaret Florey 
says that some linguists are fearful of working in organisations where there 
is strong Indigenous leadership: 


I do hear from linguists who hear about some language centres 
who have strong Indigenous leaders, and they sound fearful of 
those places and well “We probably can’t go there; it’s going to be 
hard for us to work there’. I think strong Indigenous leadership 
is what’s needed, you know, don't be scared of it, let’s celebrate it, 
lers have those conversations, go there, and talk to people. Maybe 
there are regulations that people are putting in and they're asking 
you to sign agreements about how your work takes place, that’s 
not a bad thing. 


4. WHAT DID THEY SAY? 


Non-Indigenous linguists are used to being the authority in research and 
this change in paradigm is unsettling. The idea that they might not be 
in total control of research projects leaves them feeling understandably 
vulnerable because they cannot see yet how this will pan out. Florey says 
that there is a lack of modelling in Australia about how these strongly 
collaborative projects might work and what they would look like. She says 
that there are a few in Australia that provide good models: 


In Australia, there is a lack of modelling for how that might look, 
I’ve just given some examples of a couple of projects where there 
are deep and lasting, very positive, relationships from both sides 
that are working very, very hard to meet the needs of both parties 
and I think they provide good models. 


There are examples from the North American and New Zealand contexts 
among others, that describe what Indigenous-led linguistic research 
looks like. In the Australian context, there is much less modelling, but 
one recent publication in the revitalisation context Living Languages and 
New Approaches to Language Revitalisation Research, provides guidance 
that could be adapted to other situations (Stebbins et al., 2017). Felicity 
Meakins says that many non-Indigenous linguists want direction for their 
projects. She gives an example from a project that she has been working on: 


I think people do want direction, so the photographer I was 
talking about, she’s Gurindji [Assoc. Prof. Brenda L Croft, The 
Australian National University], grew up around Sydney and 
Canberra and it’s actually been really great working with her on 
projects because she’s on top of all of the politics of knowledge 
production and ownership in ways that often community 
members arent so much. It’s great getting direction and insight 
from her which I think makes for quite a different sort of project, 
but she’s also very gentle as well, she'll put you in your place when 
youve overstepped a mark and you havent realised it, but then is 
encouraging, saying that the expertise that I have is appreciated on 
projects and certain things might not have happened if I hadnt 
been involved. 


The situation outlined above highlights several things: it demonstrates 
what positive guidance can look like, but conversely, it highlights the fact 
there is not a lot of awareness around the issues of control and ownership 
of language and cultural knowledge in communities. As previously stated, 
this situation needs to be urgently addressed. 
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Meakins also points out that linguistics in the past decade has become 
highly technical and that this alone creates unintentional barriers and 
tensions: 


so, the equipment is getting harder to use, the computer programs 
are really hard work sometimes and I actually think the days 
when documentation was notebooks and pens and simple kinds 
of computer programs actually put up less barriers. The amount of 
Western education you need now to undertake these projects in 
ways that everybody thinks is valid is a real barrier to having the 
involvement of people who don't have necessarily as high a Western 
education, or maybe they do but they just don’t have the desire to 
spend huge amounts of time learning computer programs when 
they just want to get out there and do it. 


It has been my experience that Indigenous people generally have no 
problem with learning to use recording equipment and programs such 
as ELAN" and Audacity” with the right culturally appropriate training. 
Programs such as Toolbox” are more complex but again with the right 
training anything is possible. Some of the people that I have worked with 
did not achieve a high level in the Australian education system and enjoyed 
the challenge of learning how to use this technology to work on their own 
languages and produce high quality resources. Meakins goes on to say 
that this situation might be attracting the wrong type of non-Indigenous 
linguist as well as putting off Indigenous communities. She adds: 


It's becoming an expert via a Western education; language of 
course is something that you would always just learn as a child. 


While I understand Meakins’s point here and agree that becoming an 
expert via a Western education is not the ideal, it is where we are, and 
I cannot see the situation changing any time soon. Further, it would be 
nice to think that for all Indigenous people, learning your language as a 
child was the normal course of things but this is not the reality for the 
vast majority of Australian Indigenous people: we have to learn back our 
languages as second language learners. We need to engage in the national 
education system to access our mother tongue languages and much more. 


18 ELAN (Computer software) (2022). Nijmegen: Max Planck Institute for Psycholinguistics, The 
Language Archive. archive.mpi.nl/tla/elan 

19 Audacity Team (2021). Audacity(R): Free Audio Editor and Recorder (Computer application). 
audacityteam.org/ 
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4. WHAT DID THEY SAY? 


Importantly, Meakins asks the question that she says is on the minds of 
some non-Indigenous linguists: 


Some non-Indigenous linguists want to know whether it is still 
OK to ask the bigger questions which aren't necessarily of interest 
to the community but are on a larger world scale and I think that’s 
one of the things that comes up a little bit, what the interests of 
linguists are, some of which intersect with language communities 
but sometimes not, and I think maybe part of the worry is that 
if the goals of the community and the goals of the linguist don’t 
overlap then is there a relationship anymore? 


A response to that question could be that our goals dont always have 
to be the same, but they must overlap. We have seen in the data that 
Indigenous people are saying: “Talk to us about our research agenda first 
and help us with that as a priority and work on your own interest as 
well but not at the expense of the community's priorities’. It may be that 
the Indigenous community have not yet formulated a research agenda 
as such, but, nevertheless, it is important to discuss the community’s 
language priorities and the possibilities that research can offer. 


Also, as previously discussed, do not assume that Indigenous people will 
not have an interest in the bigger questions. Find a way to talk about your 
research interests with the Indigenous people you are working with and 
see if this is something that might be of interest to them as well. If not, 
then they will at least know what your own research is about. Further, 
it is important to keep having these conversations and sharing your 
research interests and outcomes and looking for ongoing opportunities 
for collaboration. 


We need to continue to work together because there is too much work 
that urgently needs to be done. However, non-Indigenous linguists will 
not have an industry in the field of Australian languages in the long 
term if all of our languages go to sleep, and if they cannot listen deeply 
and work with us to genuinely redress the inequity of human rights in 
linguistic research. 


Some or even many linguists may choose to work on other small 
Indigenous languages or migrant languages from other countries, either in 
Australia or elsewhere, because it might be considered easier to undertake 
their research without having to think too much about the ethics of their 
research. This would not be considered a loss to Australian languages from 
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an Indigenous point of view. Non-Indigenous linguists who embrace 
human rights and seek to work from a framework of shared mutual 
respect and dignity will always be welcome. If non-Indigenous linguists 
care about the loss of Australian Indigenous languages and all that they 
encompass, then they must listen deeply to Indigenous people and work 
with us to keep our languages alive or breathe new life back into them. 


4.5 Creating opportunities for discussion: 
A way forward 


The main forum in Australia should be around what are we going 
to do to make sure our languages don’t disappear? There is no 
national conference on why our languages shouldn't disappear and 
how to stop them disappearing. Where is the conference or the 
discussion where you can have community coming together with 
linguists and saying, ‘OK let’s build linguistic technique from a 
community perspective’? 


Jaky Troy, Interview, 2016 


Jeannie Bell talks about the need to create opportunities for discussion of 
the issues between Indigenous linguists and language activists and non- 
Indigenous linguists (Bell, 2010, p. 92). She says the underlying tensions 
between the two groups need to be aired and discussed openly. She says 
that no space has been made for these discussions in the past 30 years 
and this situation continues to build resentment that can sometimes boil 
over at conferences when the two groups come together. I agree. There 
are many times that I have talked about these issues to both Indigenous 
and non-Indigenous linguists and language activists and yet the issues 
continue to get swept under the carpet because they are too sensitive, too 
political and are generally assigned to the ‘too-hard basket’. Bell says we 
need to go back to that process and work out the guidelines again: 


I think that it’s got to be something that people are alerted to in 
some sort of way, and I think the best way is that we've got to have 
these guidelines or whatever we are going to call them, you know 
like the ones that we had in the 80s. 


4.WHAT DID THEY SAY? 


4.5.1 Group A responses 


Vicki Couzens and Jaky Troy both agree that we need to have a forum 
where we all get together and try again to find more equitable ways to work 
together. But, critically, Couzens says that Indigenous people themselves 


need time to discuss the issues first within their own communities: 


Indigenous communities need to talk amongst themselves to develop 
a cohesive position. As we know, Indigenous people and communities are 
not homogenous and will have differing needs and positions. Importantly, 
Couzens talks about the work that the Victorian Aboriginal Corporation 
for Languages have put into creating a tool to help Indigenous communities 


[We need to] go through the process and it is a process, it’s not 
something you can sit down[and do] in an afternoon workshop; it 
brings up things and people need to work through their whatever 
it is, that emotion, that hurt or whatever it is, can be worked 
through and go, well, actually look, yes that’s what happened then, 
yes that’s what happened to your grandfather, the point is we're 
going to make sure that never happens again, so then you have 
the control and the authority by virtue, here’s your copyright law, 
these are the things you can do, you've got your language reference 
group who are the authority that makes the decisions, this is their 
terms of reference and their guidelines, here’s your plan on how to 
do your own research agenda. 


facilitate discussion and work through the issues: 


21 


Right now, we have resources to go into community or families 
and talk through issues, we have Meeting Point, VACL has 
Peetyawan Weeyn,*! we have our new poster that we can use as 
tool to facilitate discussion and this is part of it, the issues if you 
like for want of a better word, again not reinventing the wheel 
either. I think that communities need to first and foremost talk 
among ourselves about what we want and what our positions are 
and then we can talk with the others, and instead of going into 
something and the linguist says, Tve got this funding to come 
and do this research project’ and someone goes, ‘Oh yes great let’s 
go and do it’ and other people going no, no, no, no and then we 
are blueing amongst ourselves because we haven't talked through 
issues and we havent done copyright, we havent done authority 
and we haven't done research priorities. 


Paton and Christina (n.d.). 
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Couzens points out that educating our own communities around the 
issues is an important first step; this is needed to help Indigenous people 
feel empowered and to be able to constructively engage in the issues, but 
it requires resources. She says: 


VACL through our meeting point project, we go to see different 
things in action and how people were going about things, but 
people need to feel empowered and VACL do, and we could do 
that so much better if we again, had the resources to get there and 
educate our communities. 


The issue of physical and financial resources to undertake this level of 
consultation is no small matter. With funding cuts to the Indigenous 
languages budget in recent years there is little hope that this kind of 
large-scale project could be funded by any of the currently struggling 
Indigenous language centres. Vicki says that once communities have done 
the awareness-raising and preparation, we could then come together at 
a forum with non-Indigenous linguists to talk through the issues: 


Let’s be prepared, let’s do the preparation, talk through the issues 
of the frustrations around discussion of ethics, and that at a place. 
We might come back to and present a paper because you've done 
this process in the community and here’s what we learnt. With 
what we know, maybe we have to move beyond about how things 
have been done before and put them forward. So, whether the 
community brings it up or the linguist does, someone needs to 
bring it up and talk about it. We've got to have it out on the table, 
clear the air, nut them out, draw up the ethics protocols and stuff 
and then we don’t have to worry about it, job done. 


Jaky Troy agrees and says that there needs to be a more engaged forum 
between the two groups and that linguists have a responsibility to be 
guided by what Indigenous communities have to say about linguistic 
research: 


Linguists havent made a space to actually sit back and let 
community tell them what it is community thinks research should 
be. We go in with our techniques and we are not prepared to hear 
what it is that communities would give us guidance around, in 
terms of our research practices. 


Vicki Couzens suggests that such a forum should be held according to 
Indigenous people’s ideas about what such a meeting would look like. 
She says: 


4.WHAT DID THEY SAY? 


You can bring people to a gathering that is structured and run our 
way and have ceremony and smoking, etc., in our space and our 
way; I’m sick of conferences and they are all run white people's 
way. You could have a space for weaving, you could have sit-down 
circles and so on, yes absolutely, that’s a great idea, let’s do it. 


It is very clear from the above that there is a willingness to come together 
with non-Indigenous linguists to work through the issues in a constructive 
way. It is also clear that Indigenous communities need to first have these 
discussions amongst themselves in order to get up to speed on these issues 
and be able to put forward an informed and cohesive position. This 
process could take some time. 


4.5.2 Group B responses 


I think that it does work; there’s very few rifts that are created 
at CoLang,” very, very few. I think everyone is there with this 
genuine willingness and desire to just open up discussion and 
just throw the field open to change. It is collaborative research 
and everybody’s really looking for this, for ways to do what youre 
talking about and here, it’s a challenge for us in Australia. 


Margaret Florey, Interview, 2016 


Kris Travers Eira has been committed to being open to having these 
difficult discussions and listening deeply to what Indigenous people have 
to say on the issues but says that more non-Indigenous linguists need to 
come to the table: 


We are going to have to accept that you can't really move through 
it, if youre waiting for the sun to shine it’s only going to shine 
when we get there, we are not there, there’s a lot of people carrying 
a lot of anger and you have to respect that. 


They go on to say that currently there are very few spaces where Indigenous 
and non-Indigenous linguists and language activists can come together to 
have the difficult discussions. They say that there is no avoiding the fact 
that in these types of discussions, all sides will feel threatened, and we 
must find a way to be comfortable with being in an uncomfortable space. 


22 The Institute on Collaborative Language Research, known as CoLang, is a biennial gathering 
for people to learn about language documentation, descriptive linguistics and language revitalisation. 
www.colanginstitute.org 
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Eira talks about the working relationship that they have with Couzens 
at VACL and how their deep trust has enabled them to have these types 
of discussions: 


If there are spaces to do that, they are only very very small spaces 
like I do with Vicki, I know that I can talk freely with Vicki and she 
can talk freely with me and we can have it out and that’s ok, that’s 
just her and me, it’s a solid relationship there, but more publicly, we 
cant look for non-threatening space because it is threatening, post- 
colonial country, it is threatening. So maybe instead what we have 
to do is find spaces where it is ok to have discussion, which is in fact 
threatening and somehow for that to be a possible thing, not like 
the blowing up thing that Jeannie is referring to but you know to be 
uncomfortable in this bloody uncomfortable space it is. 


Margaret Florey talks about the CoLang Institute on collaborative language 
research, and workshops such as the ‘Life in Communities’ course, and 
she reflects on how these workshops make it acceptable to confront the 
issues around the ethics of working with Indigenous communities in 
the US and from a community perspective, and to be able to ask all those 
questions about what it might mean for non-Indigenous linguists: 


When youre sitting in a CoLang classroom, like the ‘Life in the 
Communities’ course that I was taking part in, and youre discussing 
these kinds of issues where you're actually saying, like yeah what’s 
it going to be like? People are able to ask those questions: ... How 
would it look? How can I make it OK to come? What do I need to 
do? And so that, I think, confronts people on that deeper level to 
really think about these kinds of questions ... Remembering that 
makes me a little bit more optimistic that I think there are these 
sorts of venues opening up that are making us all confront the way 
that we do things, but I still think in general like in Australia, if 
we think about, or anywhere really, if you think about a standard 
university classroom situation, youre too protected. 


Importantly, Florey points out that universities in Australia are still white 
enclaves that are safe spaces for non-Indigenous people, where they do not 
have to move out of their comfort zone and be challenged by the reality of 
discussing the issues face to face with Indigenous people. She says: 


One thing that strikes me like, I think that that’s part of the power 
of CoLang. We were talking a little bit about that earlier and 
I think that what strikes me about it is that, that’s an environment 
in which youre sitting in a classroom with Indigenous people, 


4. WHAT DID THEY SAY? 


non-Indigenous people, you know linguists, language workers, so 
everybody's mixed in there together and I think one of the great 
challenges is that, by and large, even if you're talking about ethical 
issues in a university, it’s happening in a white enclave you know, 
and so like you're talking about it [but] you're not having to sit 
there and feel challenged by, in the same way that you [to Amy] 
say you wonder about how your research would go now thinking 
of like real people, real Indigenous people. 


I agree with Florey here: universities are still not culturally safe spaces for 
Indigenous people; the balance of power is still with the non-Indigenous 
linguists. 


Couzens’s point above about having a forum or meeting that is Indigenous- 
led and conducted according to Indigenous ways and meeting protocols 
is crucial to any planned discussions. It is in this way that we can have an 
equal playing field and Indigenous people can feel culturally safe. Before 
that can happen however, Indigenous communities need to come together 
to discuss the issues and find their position and power in what is still very 
much an unequal relationship with non-Indigenous linguists. Then we 
can have these discussions with non-Indigenous linguists in forums that 
might look something like the CoLang example. When thinking about 
this possibility, Florey says: 


I think that they can, and I think it’s to the benefit of non- 
Indigenous linguists to do so. Where might that forum take place 
and trying to get everybody to take that deep breath, and I think 
on both sides there’s fears: Aboriginal people are fearful about 
sitting down in the same room with a bunch of linguists who, 
reasonably they might think, are going to be defensive. I think 
its such an uneven table in many ways for Indigenous people, 
there’s still too low a level of understanding of linguistics and what 
linguists are doing, so rightfully there’s a fearfulness about what’s 
going to happen there and for non-Indigenous people there are 
different levels of understanding communities and community 
needs and community concerns and so there’s a fearfulness about 
that, and so how do you bridge when people aren't sitting as equals 
at the table? 


Florey talks about the need for the Indigenous community of Indigenous 
linguists, language activists and language workers to meet in their own 
communities and places to discuss the issues before coming together: 
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Maybe it needs to be a series of more regional meetings rather 
than one big national forum, or a regional meeting and a national 
forum, something like that. People are always safer on their own 
country or closer to their own country really letting people know 
[that] there is incredible goodwill and, sometimes when people 
say things harshly or in anger, I think it’s also because they are 
expecting not to be heard and when they know that people are 
there, really with a willingness to hear and respond, then it is 
different, so yeah let’s make it happen. 


It is equally important that the non-Indigenous linguists come together in 
some way to have these discussions amongst themselves also. It has been 
my experience that there is often resistance to, or misunderstanding of, 
Indigenous people's concerns in this space, which has contributed to the 
tensions we are talking about here. There is a huge impetus here for non- 
Indigenous linguists to come to the table with their ideas for genuinely 
workable solutions to the issues. 


In mid-2021 there was a very positive development in the space. A small 
group of non-Indigenous linguists and their affiliated universities 
partnered with Indigenous linguists and activists to create a forum or 
study group to begin to work through some of the issues:” 


The Indigenous Alliance for Linguistic Research, Centre of 
Excellence for the Dynamics of Language, Sydney Centre for 
Indigenous Research and the Research Unit for Indigenous 
Language, have formed a new study group called “Decolonising 
Linguistics: Spinning a Better Yarn’. This study group aims to 
discuss topics of relevance to Indigenous communities involved 
in linguistic research and linguists more broadly, around framing a 
new ethical model for linguistic research based on a human rights 
agenda. 


This study group has been well received and is still running in 2022. 
As this study group was set up mid-pandemic, the meetings take place 
online, which also makes it more accessible to people around the country 
wanting to attend or participate. It is planned to open the meetings to 
interested international audiences and participants in 2022. The sessions 
are recorded and are currently placed on the Centre of Excellence for the 
Dynamics of Language website. 


23 legacy.dynamicsoflanguage.edu.au/index.php 


4. WHAT DID THEY SAY? 


While the online study group is a step in the right direction, the online 
format and limited time frame does not leave much room for deep 
discussion of the issues and certainly does not replace the need for 
face-to-face meetings. Kris Travers Eira says that is important to bring 
together people who genuinely want to resolve the issues and have a deep 
understanding on both sides. They suggest that this might be possible in 
smaller groups: 


Maybe the smaller groups thing is a key, maybe that could work, 
I could imagine that. Even if it was a big group like a conference, 
you could split it into small groups with people who on both sides 
and there is a both sides still, talk that through at a personal level, 
if youve got 400 people, you can’t really talk on a personal level 
and sometimes that just turns to venting, and it might include 


people like Vicki who get both sides of the picture. 


This point is crucial: both sides need to choose representatives that they 
trust to represent their group or community and put forward their issues 
in a structured and planned way. It would be unproductive to have an 
open forum that anyone can attend from either side because this situation 
could lend itself to being no more than a venting exercise. When thinking 
about what a forum might look like, importantly, Margaret Florey talks 
about the need to set a safe environment for all people involved: 


providing that safe environment for everybody and probably pre- 
negotiations about what are some ground rules, how do we make 
sure we're keeping it safe on all sides, what do we do if people stop 
feeling safe? Can we agree to some rules so that we can ask some 
hard questions but neither side is going to feel threatened? It’s a 
good conversation for us to keep having; what would it look like? 


I support Vicki Couzens’s suggestion of a forum or meeting that would be 
based on an Indigenous model, with smoking ceremonies for healing and 
harmony and Indigenous ways of respectfully engaging. Margaret says 
that the community of non-Indigenous linguists does have a role to play 
in bringing the two parties together: 


I think that we are probably at a time where it is necessary and 
it’s possible, it makes me wonder about First Languages Australia 
and the role that they could play. ILA [Indigenous Languages and 
Arts]—is it something that the ILA funding body might facilitate 
because it would benefit all sides? How great to set up some 
protocols because it’s a long time since the Australian Linguistic 
Society created a set of rules for fieldwork but that was very much 
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about if you are going to be a non-Indigenous person going into 
an Indigenous community ‘Here’s some good things to do’ and, 
this is very different you know, this is about respectful partnerships 
that serve all parties. 


There is enough goodwill and agreement on both sides, and it is now 
possible to imagine a forum where interested Indigenous linguists, 
activists and language workers could come together with interested non- 
Indigenous linguists and pick up where we left off in 1984, furthering the 
discussions in meaningful and lasting ways so that we can heal all that 
needs to be healed and move forward together. Kris Travers Eira says: 


There are people like Jeannie and yourself now as well that are 
bridging that gap by your work, that’s got to help. Jeannie is so 
valuable in this area because she is just so patient and so consistent 
and she’s always there and she does not hide her voice, she doesn't 
mask what she thinks but she has the respect of everybody; it’s just 
awesome, so we could do with more Jeannies that’s for sure. 


We could do with more non-Indigenous linguists like Kris Travers Eira, 
Margaret Florey and Felicity Meakins. Unfortunately, Jeannie Bell, 
Margaret Florey and Kris Travers Eira have all now retired, leaving huge 
boots to be filled. However, it is encouraging that many young non- 
Indigenous linguists like Felicity Meakins are coming up through the field 
who believe that the human rights issues in linguistic research must be 
a priority and are struggling in very positive ways within their own work 
practices to strike the right balance. 
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Where to now? 


5.1. The publish or perish dilemma: 
Secondary uses of research data 


Up to the present, non-Indigenous linguists and researchers in other fields 
have had total control of research projects and research data and have 
published prolifically. This situation has been driven by the demands of 
the academy that requires academics to publish in an ongoing way to 
maintain their careers and continue to be able to apply for, and receive, 
research grants. 


This situation alone has been responsible for many decades of removing 
Indigenous people’s languages and knowledges from them and handing 
them over to the global scientific community. This can be likened in 
some ways to the removal of Indigenous artefacts and human remains 
to museums. However, artefacts and human remains can in most cases 
be repatriated: language and cultural knowledge cannot be so easily 
returned, and consequently much secret and sacred knowledge, among 
other knowledge that rightly belongs to Indigenous people, is now forever 
in the public domain. 


In response to Indigenous people’s deep concerns about how research was 
and still is impacting them and their knowledges, human ethics protocols 
for working with Indigenous people in Australia have been implemented 
in all universities and other government organisations involved in 
research. This process minimally requires researchers to ‘do no harm 
when researching in Indigenous communities but, to date, it does not 
recognise, let alone seek to redress, the ‘harm’ done to Indigenous people 
by the loss of language and cultural knowledge. 
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Linguistic field guides and, in my experience, ethics boards often 
encourage the inclusion of clauses about wide ranging, non-specific, 
ongoing secondary uses of language data as this facilitates unencumbered 
ongoing publication. The use of such clauses aims to shortcut the need 
for ongoing consultation with Indigenous communities that may be seen 
as inconvenient and time consuming. 


The practice of framing ethics applications and agreements this way could 
be seen as a thinly veiled continuation of the exploitation of Indigenous 
peoples and their cultural knowledges for the purposes of scientific 
research. 


This practice is unethical for several reasons: one, it continues to perpetuate 
Indigenous peoples as subjects of research; two, it denies Indigenous 
peoples the right to claim their knowledge as their own and to protect 
it in any way whatsoever; three, it denies Indigenous peoples the right to 
have any say in how they themselves are represented in these publications; 
and, lastly, it denies Indigenous peoples the opportunities to co-author 
publications and share in presenting their knowledges at conferences, 
because, critically, it assumes that Indigenous people will not understand 
or be interested. 


Genuinely ethically informed consent must entail explaining the above 
situation honestly and clearly to the Indigenous people with whom the 
researcher intends to work. 


This will require non-Indigenous linguists to find ways of talking 
about their proposed ongoing uses of research data, such as articles for 
academic journals, in ways that the Indigenous community will genuinely 
understand. It is no longer acceptable to say that the Indigenous 
community will not be interested or understand what the non-Indigenous 
linguist is proposing. The onus is on the non-Indigenous linguist to use 
plain English or the language of the community to make sure that there 
is a deep understanding of the proposed new uses for language data and 
how that data will be protected, as it must be, and to actively encourage 
co-authoring in such publications. This is considered best collaborative 
practice and is core to truly informed consent. 


The use of agreements with Indigenous communities participating in 
research that negotiates the control of research data is now becoming seen 
as best practice by Indigenous people. 


5. WHERE TO NOW? 


5.2 Indigenous control of research and 
use of agreements 


The current ethics process in the Australian academy and AIJATSIS offers 
no real protection for Indigenous people’s knowledges and can be seen 
by Indigenous people as box ticking exercises. While there is strong 
encouragement to comply, there is no real compulsion to do so and no 
deterrence for not complying. In the current revised version of its ethical 
guidelines, AIATSIS has moved from the wording ‘guidelines’ to ‘code’ in 
an effort to strengthen the impact; however, this code can be interpreted 
as optional, with no instrument that would ensure that intended future 
research meets its requirements. Therefore, the Indigenous peoples of 
Australia are still currently vulnerable to the impacts of unethical research. 


The AIATSIS code strongly encourages the use of research agreements 
and research partnerships, and this is a very encouraging development, 
but the onus is on the Indigenous community to facilitate agreements 
and, as pointed out above, there is still a huge gap in understanding what 
research actually means in many regional and remote areas of Australia. 
This is particularly true in communities that do not have a language 
centre or other cultural organisation with strong Indigenous leadership. 


In organisations that do have strong Indigenous leadership, the use of 
agreements is becoming common practice, particularly in language 
centres, and this is considered to be best practice by Indigenous people. 
Typically, these agreements aim to keep the copyright of language and 
cultural knowledge with the language speakers and within Indigenous 
families or communities and include succession plans for copyright. 
These agreements usually are in the form of a licence to use language 
data for specific agreed outcomes, including secondary uses of data, with 
the expectation that non-Indigenous linguists will continue to seek, in an 
ongoing manner, permission for each proposed new use. 


The use of agreements as outlined above should also be standard practice 
in linguistic research that emanates from the academy or any other 
organisation involved in research. While there is no compulsion to do so 
from ethics committees, non-Indigenous linguists must now act in ‘good 
faith’ of their own volition, according to the AIATSIS code, and actively 
seek to negotiate these types of agreements where ongoing control of 
research data would remain with the speakers. This is particularly pertinent 
in communities where there is no strong representation or organisation 
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that would help them negotiate an agreement. Acknowledging that 
control of language and cultural knowledge in research data remains with 
the speakers is of crucial importance to Indigenous people’s human rights. 
Non-Indigenous linguists are slowly coming to terms with this situation 
and there is a general acceptance that best ethical practice benefits the 
field of linguistics in the longer term. 


5.3 Indigenous linguistic training and work 


It is abundantly clear that Indigenous people want the skills and 
knowledge to be able to undertake their own linguistic and language 
work, and for that work to be valued and supported by the community of 
non-Indigenous linguists. 


In light of the fact that intellectual property and copyright laws and the 
systems within the academy fail to protect Indigenous peoples’ language 
and cultural knowledge, Indigenous people are best able to manage their 
language and cultural knowledge within their communities into the 
future; in this way, they themselves get to make the decisions about who 
has access to that knowledge and how that takes place. 


Indigenous people have taken the view that if non-Indigenous linguists 
want to be helpful in this space, then they will actively engage in this 
agenda in a way that gives Indigenous people agency in whatever shared 
linguistic research or work that takes place together in the future. In this 
shifting paradigm some non-Indigenous linguists are beginning to see 
training and passing on linguistic skills to Indigenous people as a valid 
and meaningful role for them in linguistics. 


Encouragingly, many research grants now require that training Indigenous 
people to enable them to undertake their own linguistic or other research 
must be a part of the outcomes of a project. This is a welcome and much 
needed development. 


5.4 Community education of the issues 


There is a huge lack of awareness within Indigenous communities around 
exactly how research currently operates to lock away their rights in their 
language and cultural knowledges with intellectual property rights actually 
offering no protection. 


5. WHERE TO NOW? 


Many Indigenous communities have no representative organisation or 
structure that allows for the flow of information in either direction; they 
therefore remain vulnerable to the research that is undertaken by non- 
Indigenous linguists and other researchers, who believe that the current 
status quo in universities is acceptable. 


Indigenous communities in regional and remote regions of Australia are 
generally unaware that the systems of the academy and the unrelenting 
thirst for new knowledge and knowledge production see Indigenous 
peoples’ languages and cultural knowledge taken away from them, more 
often than not inadvertently, through the structure of research itself, 
copyright laws and the systems of publishing. This system often serves the 
academic needs of the researcher. 


Further, there is also very little understanding that it is possible and 
desirable to have control over research that happens in Indigenous 
communities and how research can be of benefit to their own agendas, 
protecting Indigenous languages and knowledge and for the economic 
development of their communities. 


This is one of our greatest shared ethical dilemmas and challenges and 
there is an urgent need for Indigenous communities to become educated 
on the issues so that they can begin to operate from a position of knowledge 
and power. The community of non-Indigenous linguists needs to actively 
work with Indigenous people to find ways to reform these systems. 


5.5 Co-authoring 


Many non-Indigenous linguists are struggling in very positive ways to 
understand and support the aspirations of Indigenous people in regaining 
control of their language and cultural knowledge. Co-authoring with 
Indigenous co-researchers is beginning to be considered as a practical 
way of managing copyright for the individuals involved. However, 
co-authoring has limited value as it does not address the larger problem of 
the rights of the speech community. 


This is already an acceptable way to publish articles in academic journals 
and texts but co-authoring with Indigenous co-researchers is not yet 
common practice in the Australian context. Co-authoring dissertations is 
already a practice in the hard sciences but is not yet seen as an option in 
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the arts and humanities, and I would recommend that this be considered 
as a potential model in the field of linguistics in the context of research 
involving Indigenous people. It has been suggested that Indigenous people 
involved in language documentation projects are co-researchers because 
they are teaching and describing their language in depth to the linguist, 
and this is considered joint analysis and should be recognised as such. 


However, publishing with many academic journals means that the authors 
will lose copyright to the publisher. In this context, co-authoring does 
not provide any protection to Indigenous people’s language and cultural 
knowledge, and has the effect of twice removing from Indigenous people 
and communities their language and the cultural knowledge contained in 
these types of publications. 


It is recommended that non-Indigenous linguists look for publishing 
opportunities that do not seek to take the copyright in the article or 
book. If this is not possible and the article contains language and cultural 
information of a people, the linguist needs to negotiate this in a very 
honest and open way with the Indigenous community involved and 
respect their decisions to allow publication or not, or seek alternative 
publishing options. 


5.6 Shared goals 


Many academic linguists are locked into a system driven by the scientific 
search for new knowledge and a ‘publish or perish’ environment that 
many feel is out of their individual control. While this is not true for 
all linguists working in an academic setting, and no doubt many enjoy 
the process of sharing their research, publications are generally considered 
vital to improving their chances of receiving ongoing research funding 
and advancing their careers. Non-Indigenous linguists wonder how 
these ethics, that seem so out of kilter with the requirements of the 
academy and what is expected of them, will impact them in the longer 
term. Non-Indigenous linguists now wonder if they and Indigenous 
communities will still have a relationship when, on the surface, it seems 
so unworkable and onerous. 


The onus here is on non-Indigenous linguists who want to work on 
Indigenous Australian languages. They must now begin to find ways 
in their own work practices to account for the fact that control of 
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language and cultural knowledge is a high priority for Indigenous people. 
This must be factored into ethics applications, grant applications and 
agreements processes. Non-Indigenous linguists must also understand that 
consultation with and seeking permission from Indigenous communities 
is an ongoing process. 


Linguists must also take this into account when planning their research 
or projects and factor in that it will take longer. This might seem 
inconvenient, but from an Indigenous perspective, it is crucial. I would 
recommend that PhD programs also be extended by at least six months to 
allow for ongoing community consultation. 


Further, can non-Indigenous linguists genuinely say that they share the 
same goals as Indigenous communities in ‘saving’ their languages or 
preserving their languages for future generations if all that they offer 
the Indigenous community is a grammar and a dictionary—which 
then requires the community to understand the technical language of 
linguistics in order to unlock that material and, only once they have done 
this, can they then use these resources to re-learn their languages as second 
language learners, once the last speaker has died? 


It is crucial that linguists now actively seek to work with Indigenous 
communities on their priorities in ways that give Indigenous people 
agency in all aspects of that work. Training for Indigenous people in 
linguistics and research skills is a priority and must be factored into 
research projects. Linguists can still undertake research in their specific 
interest areas, but Indigenous people are now saying that this must not 
happen at the expense of their language priorities and needs. 


Linguistics as a field needs to urgently reform. We have seen a shift 
away from the traditional view of description of language through the 
production of a grammar, a dictionary and a set of texts, to thinking about 
the value of documentation to other areas of linguistic enquiry, such as 
language shift among many others. We now need to see a shift to the value 
of linguistics to Indigenous people themselves. 


Non-Indigenous linguists continue to produce resources that they think 
will be of value to Indigenous people, but the reality is that these resources 
are still overly reliant on linguistic jargon, and, therefore, are difficult 
to understand and are of no real practical value to Indigenous people. 
I would include here the majority of dictionaries that are produced by 
linguists. Dictionaries are usually produced with other linguists as the 
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main target audience with the hope that it will also be of some value to 
the Indigenous community: of course there are exceptions, but not many. 
More recently, we have also seen the production of learners’ grammars 
or guides intended for the Indigenous community that are still very 
much couched in the technical language of linguistics, making them, 
unfortunately, still predominantly inaccessible. 


We need to see a shift in the direction of practical strategies to support 
living languages to stay alive and thrive, or bring sleeping languages 
back to life. Linguistics needs to move to an interdisciplinary approach, 
incorporating fields such as applied linguistics that identify, investigate 
and offer solutions to real-life problems in communities and combine this 
with other fields, such as descriptive linguistics. 


Can we imagine documenting a master—apprentice program or language 
nest for example? These programs can be conducted in language revival 
situations also. I can imagine several PhD or MA research projects 
happening in one language site. 


This would see a new paradigm in linguistics in the Australian context. 
However, currently there are barriers to seeing this actualised. These 
barriers generally have very little to do with the non-Indigenous 
linguists genuine desire to help Indigenous communities urgently save 
their languages from going to sleep, or breathing life back into them. 
The barrier is in fact the research funding model. 


5.7 Research funding 


Major research funding bodies, such as the Australian Research Council 
and universities, have a very narrow view of ‘research’ and currently do 
not support language maintenance or revival activities. These types of 
activities are funded by a different government organisation that supports 
the type of practical language activities described above and more, such as 
the operational costs of language centres. 


However, this funding is very small compared to research funding and is 
dependent on the government of the day and that party’s idiosyncratic 
support for Indigenous languages. In the past several years, we have seen 
major cuts to the Indigenous budget, leaving language centres all but 
crippled, with very little support for language maintenance or revival. 


5. WHERE TO NOW? 


We are already beginning to see a shift in research funding in the 
requirement to demonstrate that research outcomes are more applicable to 
Indigenous communities on the ground. Again, can we imagine language 
maintenance and revival activities as linguistic research sites? Can the field 
of linguistics lobby research funding agencies to recognise these activities 
as valid and crucial research sites that also support language maintenance 
and revival? 


Critically, it is now imperative for non-Indigenous linguists to begin to 
align their research to the agendas of Indigenous people. Before too long 
there will be no living Aboriginal languages left to study in Australia, 
as non-Indigenous linguists themselves keep telling us. 


Further, with Indigenous communities beginning to reject linguistic 
research in some areas and some Indigenous organisations becoming 
anti-linguist, the situation is likely to get worse until Indigenous 
peoples’ concerns are taken seriously and acted upon. Critically, then, 
non-Indigenous linguists must continue to lobby for change within the 
academy and funding bodies to bring research practice into line with 
the human rights of Indigenous people. 


5.8 Appropriate training for non- 
Indigenous linguists 


Many graduate non-Indigenous linguists go out into Indigenous 
communities with little or no understanding of the issues. They do much 
continued damage to the Indigenous communities in which they work, 
and they do much continued damage to the field of linguistics regardless 
of their best intentions. 


It is of genuine ongoing concern that linguists get no formal training 
around the ethics of working with Indigenous communities and that the 
fieldwork courses that are offered (and there are not many in Australian 
universities) do not go anywhere near to addressing the issues from an 
Indigenous perspective. The same can be said for the majority of linguistics 
fieldwork guides, with the exception of just a couple. 


This is a very unfortunate situation because it continues to perpetuate and 
compound all of the issues put forward in this book, and there is no hope 
for a deep understanding of the issues and change. It is therefore critical 
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that undergraduates of linguistics—Indigenous and non-Indigenous— 
undertake some targeted in-depth training around the ethics of research 
and working with Indigenous communities if they intend to work on 
Indigenous Australian languages. 


Such a course would need to be developed by Indigenous people. I have 
previously suggested that this could potentially be in the form of an 
online course developed in conjunction with and run out of AIATSIS, 
and that such a course could be a mandatory component of the ethics 
review process for working in Indigenous communities at all Australian 
universities. 


As previously mentioned, in 2021 an online study group was formed 
called “Decolonising Linguistics: Spinning a Better Yarn’. This study 
group offers insights into some of the issues outlined in this book and is 
open to anyone willing to learn. 


Indigenous and non-Indigenous linguists can also take advantage of 
opportunities to work directly in Indigenous communities, such as an 
internship with Living Languages (formerly RNLD) or a language centre. 
Negotiating to volunteer at a language centre would better prepare young 
graduates for a career working with Indigenous Australian languages and 
give them some valuable on the ground training. 


5.9 A new direction for collaboration 


The steps to reform outlined in this book represent an incredibly positive 
move for the future of linguistics in Australia, as they are steeped in a 
human rights agenda that we can all feel good about. It might take some 
time to achieve, but it is, and will be, worth the effort we all make in the 
present. 


Indigenous people have rightly pushed back against linguistic and other 
research that constitutes a breach of their human rights and will continue 
to do so until we see the changes we need. This could mean further 
restrictions on research in a variety of ways, including materials in archives 
and libraries, and this is already being realised. 


However, this isa pendulum swing, and it will right itself when Indigenous 
people can see real change in linguistic practice that sees Indigenous people 
themselves as the authorities and protectors of their language and cultural 
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knowledges again. Indigenous people need to be able to genuinely trust 
non-Indigenous linguists to be able to enter into genuinely collaborative 
research relationships that do not threaten this authority but, instead, 
deeply respect it in every regard. 


But we need to come together and have those conversations about what 
this might look like on both sides. It is recommended that interested 
Indigenous linguists, language workers and language activists with a 
deeper understanding of the issues, and non-Indigenous linguists with 
a genuine desire to see change in the field of linguistics, come together 
at a forum to discuss and workshop the issues with a view to finding 
equitable and practical ways of moving forward together. However, we 
need to have those discussion within our respective communities first in 
order to be able to come to the table with clearly thought through and 
constructive positions. 


This would be the most logical next step to gaining broad-ranging 
consultation and consensus on both sides and developing recommendations 
that would assist in bringing about long-needed reform around ethics in 
linguistic practice and research. We cannot wait another 30 years. 


It is in this way that we will be able to genuinely collaborate, and this 
is the key to achieving all of our goals. Indigenous people can have 
their research agendas met and non-Indigenous linguists can have their 
research agendas met. They don't necessarily have to have the same goals, 
but the goals must be deeply understood and agreed to on both sides. 
We can turn the tide of linguistic and all research, from being seen as 
a tool of colonisation, to being seen as a part of an important strategy in 
Indigenous peoples’ agenda in the continuing struggle for basic human 
rights and self-determination. 
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 paved over for the roads and railways that 
shrivelled the distance between the old localities. Successive Imperial 
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Hotels rose and fell, often with a new one under construction to replace 
its predecessor, just as the Imperial Shrine at Ise is rebuilt every 20 years. 
In 1867 foreign living quarters, including St Luke’s Anglican church 
and hospital, were established in Tsukiji, which kept gaijin (foreigners) 
and most of the Japanese population at a mutually safe distance. Eleven 
legations were opened in Ichibancho, Akasaka and Azabu—the ‘ward of 
singing insects’, near Mita.’ 


European architecture reached Mita in 1877, when Keio University was 
founded by a pioneer proponent of Westernisation, Fukuzawa Yukichi. 
The Mitsui Club followed, designed by the British architect Josiah Conder 
in 1913. Its neighbour, the next Western mansion in Mita-Tsunamachi, 
would eventually become the Australian embassy. This chapter draws 
upon historical records and personal memoirs to provide an account of the 
origins of the embassy’s physical presence, and the creation, destruction 
and re-creation of its buildings. The property in Mita was occupied by 
Australian diplomats just before the outbreak of the Pacific War, and 
again from 1946 to the present. We trace its history as far as 1990, when a 
new building by the architectural firm Denton Corker Marshall (DCM) 
was erected on the site of the historic mansion and gardens. 


Mita: Farming, Fishing and Feudal Seat 


In 1884, 50,000 żsubo (40 acres) of rice-land in the fishing village of 
Mita were transferred to the last daimyé (feudal lord) of Awa, Hachisuka 
Mochiaki, making the site the fifth of the Hachisuka family’s estates in 
and around the city. As one of the five richest noble families in Japan, they 
also had two land holdings in Tokushima on the island of Shikoku, and 
another on the northern island of Hokkaido.‘ The Mita property remained 
in the names of Hachisuka Mochiaki’s son Masaaki and grandson Masauji 
until 1951. 


In the new Meiji order of nobility, Hachisuka Mochiaki (1846-1918), 
the sixteenth daimyd, was made a marquis (koshaku). Educated at Oxford, 
he served as minister in the Japanese embassy in Paris, and returned to 


3 Ibid., 36, 247. 

4 EM. Weatherstone, “The Australian Embassy Tokyo: A Brief History of the Property and Families 
from Whom It Was Purchased by the Commonwealth Government’, typescript, Tokyo, 1958-60, 
in possession of authors. 
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become minister of education, governor of Tokyo and president of the 
House of Peers. He married Tokugawa Yoriko, who asserted her noblesse by 
demanding that he dismiss his 11 concubines (the Tokugawa Shogunate 
had permitted daimyo to have 10) and should instead have only one proxy 
wife. The young Okyo, Yoriko’s choice, went with them everywhere, 
including to Paris, as Yoriko’s maid.’ 


The next marquis, Masaaki (1871-1932) studied at Cambridge and later 
became vice-president of the House of Peers. A stern supporter of Japanese 
tradition, he married Tokugawa Hitsuko, a daughter of the last shégun: an 
invalid, but very beautiful, she died young.® Their son Masauji (1903-53) 
spent eight years at Cambridge and succeeded his father in the House 
of Peers, but declared the Hachisuka line would end with him, as their 
peerage indeed did in 1945. A capable pilot and ornithologist, if eccentric 
and a spendthrift, Masauji travelled to Asian countries and the United 
States to research exotic birds, including the dodo, which particularly 
fascinated him.’ To his father’s chagrin he refused an arranged marriage 
into the Tokugawa family, and married Nagamine Chiye, a nisei (‘foreign- 
born Japanese’) divorcée, in California in 1939. They had one daughter. 


The Mansion and the Garden 


The large single-storey villa which Hachisuka Mochiaki occupied in Mita- 
Tsunamachi from 1886, and the annex he had built for his son’s return, 
were destroyed by fire between 1923 and 1926.° Most of the Hachisukas’ 
Mita estate was sold, and on the remaining four acres Masaaki, in 
1927-28, built an English Regency Gothic-revival manor house with 
Japanese and Chinese elements. Records differ as to the architect and 
builder, Hachisuka Chiye recalling that they were Seichiro Chujo and 
Kobayashi Shirosaku, respectively, while photographer Akahisa Masuda 
and Geraldine Currie, whose husband Sir Neil Currie was ambassador 
in Tokyo in 1982-86, credit Moriyama Morisuke with the design of the 
ivy-covered mansion. Lady Currie writes: 


5 Weatherstone, “The Australian Embassy Tokyo’. 

6 Geraldine Currie, ‘A History of the Australian Embassy Gardens and Buildings, Tokyo, to 1986’, 
typescript, c. 1999-2009, in possession of authors. 

7 Hachisuka Chiye, personal communication to Geraldine Currie, n.d., in possession of authors. 
8 Paul Molloy, ‘A Short History of the Australian Embassy Property in Tokyo’, typescript, n.d., in 
possession of authors; Weatherstone, “The Australian Embassy Tokyo’. 
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The outer walls looked as if made of stone but were actually 
made of concrete and brick, with random steel rods threaded 
through to make the building as earthquake-proof as possible 
and, throughout all the subsequent years until it was demolished, 
there was never any earthquake damage to the structure or cracks 
in the walls despite many tremors of varying degrees of severity. 
Unfortunately, drawings of Moriyama’s designs were destroyed in 
air raids during the war, just after his death in 1941. 


Approached through an imposing porte-cochére, the entrance included 
a pair of cast-iron gates with foliage design surrounding a small Peter Pan 
figure. The interior walls were panelled with keyaki (Zelkova serrata), and 
the plaster ceilings were crisscrossed with ribs carved from the same fine- 
grained wood, as were the bannisters of the staircase. Set in the stair wall 
was a stained-glass triptych depicting Awaji, one of the two Hachisuka 
properties in Shikoku. Small, square, stained-glass windows high in the 
dining room wall illustrated the Chinese zodiac (junishi), one creature 
representing the birth year of each member of the family. These, and 
the windows in the southern sun porch, were the work of Japan’s first 
stained glass artisan, Ogawa Sanchi, who had learned his craft in the 
United States.!° 


Combining British and Japanese traditions, function also determined 
the design of the house. Upstairs were two Japanese tatami rooms, with 
shoji and fusuma (sliding doors) decorated with peonies, peach trees 
and peacocks by Ikegami Shuhō and Araki Kanpo. Together with three 
Western-style bedrooms, they were intended to provide for marital 
flexibility on the part of the daimyé.'! Two stone kura (warehouses) in the 
grounds provided storage for the family's documents and treasures. In the 
stone-floored basement were tatami rooms for the servants, with other 
servants quarters upstairs in the north wing, and still more in detached 
annexes. The large kitchen had a water tank sunk into the floor to keep 
fish alive for the household’s sashimi.'? Also under the house was ‘a large 
sunken space full of very hot water, where the domestic staff and their 
families had their evening bath’, the first resident ambassador's wife, 


9 Currie, ‘A History of the Australian Embassy Gardens’. 

10 Masuda Akihisa, ‘Lost Modern Architecture—the Old Ambassador’s Residence (Marquis Masaaki 
Hachisuka Residence)’, n.d., printed pamphlet, held at the Australian embassy, Tokyo. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Currie, ‘A History of the Australian Embassy Gardens’. 
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Louise Walker, recalled.'? Underground and leading into the house were 
‘secret passageways for the movement in and out of mistresses and an 


emergency escape route ... to a nearby canal’, wrote a later diplomat, 
Howard Debenham." 


The outdoor surroundings of Hachisuka Masaaki’s Mita residence were 
designed in 1931 by Aoki Seitard, who had created gardens for the 
Imperial Household. He combined four of Japan’s traditional garden 
styles with English landscape taste. Screened from the entrance drive by 
an iron fence and gate, a large level lawn below the terrace was surrounded 
with cherry, peach and plum trees and hedged with banks of azalea, box, 
elm, holly, laurel, privet and quince, which Louise Walker described as 
a multicoloured mosaic. A ‘forest’ of pines, maples and, later, Australian 
eucalypts defined the boundaries. The design followed the shakkei 
(borrowed) landscape style of the Shugakuin Rikyu (Detached Palace) 
in Kyoto, where a distant scene is viewed as if a part of the immediate 
garden. To allow this view, mature trees were successively thinned, and 
their stumps remained in the surrounding forest.’° Overlooking the lawn 
was a tsukimi-na-oka (moon-viewing hill), exemplifying the ‘hill-style 
of Japanese garden design.” A gnarled pine tree (Pinus pentafolia) said 
to be over 400 years old was wrapped in straw for the winter. A nearby 
group of cycads could be 300 years old, garden experts Harvey and 
Bayliss thought:'8 


On the slope below the lawn were bridges, large stone lanterns, 
a stone waterfall and watercourse, reflecting the karesansui (dry 
rock and pebble) style, which originated with Muso in the 
thirteenth century Muromachi period. The ‘river’ of Ogawa-ishi— 
stones which glow deep blue with white markings when wet—led 
to a well, which may in ancient times have supplied the farming 
and fishing families of Mita with fresh water. A commemorative 
stone dated 1817 described the well as the first natal bathing 
place of Watanabe-no-Tsuna (953-1024), a warrior of the 
Imperial Guard in Kyoto and retainer of Yoritomo Minamoto, 


13 Louise Walker, But I Digress, ed. Ron Walker (Canberra: R.A. Walker, 2009), 119. 

14 Howard Debenham, Waiting ‘Round the Bend: A Life in Australia’s Foreign Service (Griffith, ACT: 
Barrallier Books, 2017), 203. 

15  Weatherstone, “The Australian Embassy Tokyo’. 

16 Harvey and Bayliss, ‘Australian Embassy Garden Report’, typescript, n.d., in possession of authors. 
17 Molloy, ‘A Short History of the Australian Embassy’. 

18 Harvey and Bayliss, ‘Australian Embassy Garden Report’. 
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who is commemorated in the name Mita-Tsunamachi. Close by 
was a kujo no to (nine-tiered pagoda) from the Kamakura period 
(about 1320 CE), brought from Kansai.’ 


Japan’s ‘teahouse’ (chashitsu) garden style was represented by a thatched tea 
ceremony building, which would typically have been three metres square 
and approached by a stepping stone path.” Built to harmonise with its 
natural surroundings, the hut was ‘simple, small and humble’, a deliberate 
contrast with the wealth and power of the military and warrior class to 
which the Hachisuka clan belonged.”’ It was close to a field once used for 
archery and later as a vegetable garden.” 


The ‘stroll’ (waiyu) style favoured in the Edo period was represented by the 
upper garden’s semicircular path. Following it traditionally anticlockwise 
from the terrace past the ssvkimi hill, a strolling visitor could see a dozen 
or more carefully placed stone lanterns. Several were from remote parts of 
Japan, some over 500 years old, and others from the Meiji period. In the 
lower garden was a tortoise-shaped stone basin for washing before the tea 
ceremony, and in the azalea hedge below the terrace another large stone 
water-basin was placed on a mill stone for its base. Writing to Ambassador 
John Menadue, the American consultants Harvey and Bayliss confirmed 
‘what an excellent garden you've gor.” 


Australians in Mita 


Hachisuka Masauji and his wife preferred their American-designed 
Spanish-style house in Atami to the residence in Mita, and in the 1930s 
the Tokyo property was leased to the Polish legation, as a map of that 
period shows, and possibly also to the neutral government of Sweden.” 
After Poland fell to German invasion, the Australian government rented 
the house in 1939. Lieutenant-Commander Eric Longfield Lloyd had 
been in Tokyo since 1935, first as Australia’s trade commissioner and then 
‘government commissioner’. He presciently left for Melbourne in 1940 
and resumed work in the Investigation Branch of the Attorney-General’s 


19 Ibid. 

20 Liza Dalby, All-Japan: The Catalogue of Everything Japanese (New York: Quill, 1984), 96. 
21 Harvey and Bayliss, ‘Australian Embassy Garden Report’. 

22 Currie, ‘A History of the Australian Embassy Gardens’. 

23 Harvey and Bayliss, ‘Australian Embassy Garden Report’. 

24 Weatherstone, letter to John Menadue, n.d., copy in possession of authors. 
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Department.” Sir John Latham arrived in Tokyo as minister in 1940, 
but in less than a year he too returned to Australia, in ill health. Into 
the vacuum, Canberras fledgling foreign service sent Keith Officer as 
chargé d’affaires to establish Australia’s first diplomatic mission in Japan 
in November 1940. 


With the outbreak of the Pacific War in December 1941, the three 
remaining diplomats (Keith Officer, Patrick Shaw and Ted Eckersley), 
with Helen Shaw and the Shaws’ baby daughter and four other Australians, 
were interned in the residence under armed guard.” This they endured 
until September 1942, reportedly rationing their supply of gin and 
cigarettes. Eventually a bilateral exchange was arranged in Mozambique 
and with more than 40 other Australians, they returned to Australia by sea 
in November.” During the war the Mita premises were under the control 
of the Japanese Navy, and after that, the property was requisitioned by the 
occupation—the supreme commander for the Allied powers (SCAP)— 
and the United States Marines moved in. 


In 1946 Professor William Macmahon Ball was appointed by Prime 
Minister Chifley and External Affairs Minister Evatt to represent the British 
Commonwealth on the Allied Council for Japan, his counterparts being 
American, Russian and Nationalist Chinese diplomats. When he arrived 
in war-ravaged Tokyo to take over from B.C. Ballard in 1946, housing was 
scarce. Ball lived temporarily in Azabu, while his secretary had to share 
a room at the YWCA with five or six other women.” Ball complained 
that the ‘Oda house’ rented for him was poorly furnished, and requested 
instead ‘one of the best houses irrespective of who was now occupying 
iť.” Australian lieutenant-general H.C.H. Robertson, as commander of 
the British Commonwealth Occupation Force (BCOF), succeeded in 
retrieving the Mita premises from SCAP, first for the Australian military 
contingent which guarded the Imperial Palace, and then for Ball and 
the Australian diplomats. From 1947 and until the occupation ended in 


25 David Sadleir, ‘Lloyd, Eric Edwin Longfield (1890-1957)’, Australian Dictionary of Biography, 
vol. 15, 2000, adb.anu.edu.au/biography/lloyd-eric-edwin-longfield-10840/text19235, accessed 5 June 
2018. 

26 Currie, ‘A History of the Australian Embassy Gardens’. 

27 Rachel Miller, Wife and Baggage to Follow (Canberra: Halstead Press, 2013), 36; Rowena Ward, 
‘The Asia-Pacific War and the Failed Second Anglo-Japanese Civilian Exchange, 1942-45’, The Asia- 
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28 Alan Rix, ed., Intermittent Diplomat: The Japan and Batavia Diaries of W. Macmahon Ball 
(Carlton: Melbourne University Press, 1988), 20. 
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1952, it was known as ‘Commonwealth House’. Ball, his wife Katrine 
and daughter Jenny shared it with his economic adviser Eric Ward; David 
McNicoll from External Affairs; journalist Harry Plumridge and his wife; 
and Lloyd, who had returned to Tokyo. Some of their successors lent their 
names to their quarters: the “Border flat’ (diplomat Lew Border) and the 
‘Hocking cottage’ (journalist Norman Hocking). The flat roof provided 
the residents with a space for games. The BCOF imported supplies which 
occupation personnel bought from a storage facility in Ebisu. Meanwhile 
at Allied Council meetings the victors regularly discussed postwar Japan's 
dire food shortage. 


Australia led the BCOF from 1945 until the peace treaty was signed in 
1952. Under three successive Australian lieutenants-general, including 
Robertson, BCOF supervised demilitarisation and the disposal of Japan's 
war industries. Australia played a prominent part in the Tokyo war crimes 
trials, at which the president of the International Military Tribunal for the 
Far East was Sir William Webb. Both Robertson and Webb were regular 
visitors at Commonwealth House.*” 


Like Ball, Webb had to contend with General MacArthur's desire to end 
the occupation early and to make many concessions to Japan. These were 
unpopular in Australia where Japan was regarded more as enemy than ally. 
But Minister Evatt, visiting in 1947, supported MacArthur and they had 
a cordial exchange. Ball’s advice was ignored and, feeling marginalised by 
Evatt, he resigned, returned to Australia and in 1949 published a book 
about the Japan question.*' Patrick Shaw, one of the prewar internees, 
returned in 1947 to take over at the Allied Council. 


The Shaws and their daughters had the residence to themselves, apart 
from the occupant of the ‘Border flat’ and the servants.” Colonel 
W.R. Hodgson followed in 1949 and began negotiations in 1950-51 
to buy the Mita property of 18,000 square metres for A£93,350 from 
Hachisuka Masauji. The contract with the government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia was eventually approved by Japan’s Foreign 
Investment Commission, validated by SCAP and concluded in 1952 
through Japans Ministry of Finance.” ‘Even back then, it was a steal’, 


30 Rix, Intermittent Diplomat, 131-33, 185. 

31 Ibid., 278; see W. Macmahon Ball, Japan: Enemy or Ally? (Melbourne: Franklin Classics, 2018). 
32 Miller, Wife and Baggage to Follow, 30-41. 

33 Weatherstone, “The Australian Embassy Tokyo’. 
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a later diplomat recalled.** After the San Francisco peace treaty was 
signed, three parcels of adjoining land were bought in 1952 and 1953: 
the ‘Asano block’, the ‘Negoro block’, and the ‘Ministry of Finance block’. 
Payments were made from the A£330,000 which was Australia’s share 
of funds ‘held in Japan as a result of [unspecified] equipment disposed of 
by the BCOF’.® The money had to be spent in Japan: it was, in effect, 
a reparations payment. Australia also bought the ‘Itō house’ opposite the 
residence for the commercial counsellor.’ 


A succession of distinguished Australians took up residence in Mita, the 
first ambassador being Dr E. Ronald Walker in 1952. As circumstances 
changed, various outbuildings were removed or relocated, and the large 
common refrigerator was replaced. The two kura were made into staff 
flats. The contents of the septic tank were collected and paid for by 
companies needing fertiliser.” In Sir Alan Watts time (1956-59), Lady 
Watt added a rose garden in the north-west corner.** A new chancery and 
staff residences were built in the tenure of Sir Laurence McIntyre (1960- 
65) and a tennis court was laid at a cost of A£100 over the original archery 
field. Sir Allen and Lady Brown (1965-68) installed air conditioning and 
a west-facing, Fuji-viewing window, shaped like the sacred mountain, 
which provided a fine vista on a clear day.” Sir Gordon and Lady Freeth 
(1970-73) preferred lighter internal surroundings, and had the beautiful 
wood panelling in the downstairs rooms painted white. The Steinway 
grand, which had appeared during the occupation, was sold and replaced 
by a smaller Kawai piano. 


The sporadic debate about whether to keep the residence was temporarily 
resolved when Sir Keith Shann was ambassador (1974-79), and more 
improvements to plumbing, wiring, water supply, air conditioning, 
and guest and staff accommodation were made. Grey carpet from the 
Australian Pavilion at the Okinawa Expo ’75, ‘dull but serviceable’ 
according to Lady Currie, was laid in all the public rooms. A large wine 
cellar took the place of what had been an air raid shelter, and the ‘Bunker 
Bar’ nearby continued to provide for Friday night relaxation. The upstairs 
bedrooms were modified in readiness for the next incumbent, John 


34 Debenham, Waiting Round the Bend, 273. 

35  Weatherstone, ‘The Australian Embassy Tokyo’. 

36 Currie, ‘A History of the Australian Embassy Gardens’. 

37 Walker, But I Digress, 111-67. 

38 Mildred Watt, Land of Sun and Storm (Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire, 1966), 10. 
39 Currie, ‘A History of the Australian Embassy Gardens’. 
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Menadue, his wife Cynthia and their five children (1977-81). 
The Menadues were Japan-enthusiasts like most of their predecessors. 
The kitchen in the basement, Cynthia Menadue recalled, was connected 
to the living quarters on the first floor by a dumb waiter, in which the 
children took rides.*! The residence was quieter when Sir James Plimsoll, 
a bachelor, took over in 1981. He left to become governor of Tasmania 
the following year. 


Sir Neil and Lady Currie returned to Tokyo in 1982, having married and 
lived there during his first posting as third secretary in 1951-53. Like 
many other Australians who were married in the residence over the years, 
they remembered it fondly. Determined to preserve the building, the 
Curries had the white paint stripped and the panelling refinished. They 
replaced the grey carpet with the previous Persian (Pakistani) rugs and 
restored the parquet floor. The kitchen was also upgraded. What remained 
of the teahouse was rebuilt as a tennis pavilion in 1985, complete with 
a drinks machine. To provide funds for the renovations, Sir Neil sold the 
embassy’s holiday cottage at Karuizawa, which had been bought during 
the occupation and was deteriorating. John Menadue had moved Australia 
Day to April so guests on the lawn could admire the cherry blossom, and 
Geraldine Currie introduced Japanese folk-dancing there in the summer. 
She spoke often with the priests at the nearby shrine and assured them 
that Australia would look after its heritage site. She researched the history 
of the residence and garden in great detail. 


Building a New Embassy 


At the time when Sir James Plimsoll departed for Tasmania, the Australian 
government was concerned about the cost of leasing accommodation for 
staff in overseas posts. The government occupied 1,567 offices and houses 
overseas, 67 per cent of which were leased (in 1985 and 1986) at a cost of 
A$40 million.“ The property in Tokyo on Mita Avenue was an attractive 
and obvious source of potential revenue. On the large original estate were 


40 Ibid. 

41 Cynthia Menadue, Shadows on the Shoji: A Personal View of Japan (Sydney: John Ferguson, 
1985), 22. 

42 Currie, ‘A History of the Australian Embassy Gardens’. 

43 Cabinet Submission 3268—Strategy for Australian government property in Tokyo, 18 September 
1985, National Archives of Australia (NAA): A14039, 3268. 
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the chancery and the residence, three houses for senior officers, a small 
block of apartments for junior personnel, and on the other side of the 
road, a block of spacious apartments built in the 1970s for other staff. 


Australian government architects consulted Japanese authorities about the 
value of the residence, including the son and grandson of the original 
architect, Moriyama Matsunosuke (K. and O. Moriyama), the Social 
and Education Section of Minato-ku, and the Japan National Trust. 
Neil Currie recalled: 


There were as many opinions as there were representatives but, 
overall, the general opinion was that, as the property belonged 
to Australia, it was the Australian Government's business and 
few Japanese would be fussed one way or the other should the 
building be demolished. Some considered the building and its 
contents of value, others felt its historical value was ‘medium to 
low, but all agreed that it had been meticulously cared for. It was 
listed as a ‘significant building built between 1870 and 1940 in 
a book published in Japanese in 1980 by the Japan Institute 
of Architects, but was not listed under the Cultural Property 
Protection Department of the Agency for Cultural Affairs, nor 
by the local Ward office. Tsuna’s Well was included on a list of 
places of historical interest in Minato-ku. The Japan National 
Trust had the last word and I quote from their report: ‘not only in 
the outside structure, but also in the interior design, they are very 
worthy to conserve ...’“4 


The perennial question of savings arose in 1982, again in 1983, and in 
1985, when Tom Uren, minister for the Department of Local Government 
and Administrative Services (DOLGAS), set out to ‘seek agreement to 
advertising in Australia and Japan for expressions of interest’ to construct 
accommodation on the existing site and thereby reduce accommodation 
costs in Japan.“ This, the brief stated, would produce security, reliable 
and adequate facilities as well as recreational facilities in a ‘difficult 
cultural environment’. One suggestion was that the trade office needed 
a separate ‘shop-front in the commercial district, as much of the work 
of the embassy—as for most other embassies in Tokyo—was focused on 


44 Currie, quoted by Trevor Wilson, personal communication with Alison Broinowski, 2018. 
Because the property was owned by a foreign country, by 1980 Japanese agencies did not list it for 
protection. 

45 Cabinet Memorandum 4692—Savings option—1987—1988 Budget—sales and redevelopment 
of Tokyo Embassy site (Mita Avenue), 18 September 1985, NAA: A14039, 3268. 
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trade with Japan. Australia’s exports were mainly coal and beef, making 
the United States with its strong postwar relationship with Japan a major 
competitor. Another suggestion was that existing staff accommodation on 
the site should be demolished and replaced by 33 staff apartments, but 
that the Japanese garden and the formal gardens should be preserved— 
‘integrated with the present Chancery and the Official Residence’ and 
‘with no detriment to the site’. Asked for its views, the Trade Department 
reported that the Australian Department of Housing and Construction 
‘considered it unlikely that Australian construction firms would work in 
Japan or in a co-operative arrangement with a Japanese firm’.* 


As late as March 1987, DOLGAS stated that ‘the main Embassy site, the 
HOM [head of mission] residence and the traditional garden should, for 
historic and representational reasons, be retained’. 


However, Japan’s economy was booming, the exchange rate was climbing 
rapidly, and a large profit could confidently be expected from the sale of 
land in one of the best parts of Tokyo. A square metre could command 
A$110,000 and Australia had 600 square metres and a budget deficit. 
As Geoff Miller (ambassador, 1986-89) recalled: 


Australia was in recession, and Japan was in a land and housing 
bubble. Someone in Canberra put the two together and with 
pressures on the national Budget very much in mind the decision 
was taken to sell part of the Embassy land, rebuild on the retained 
portion and use the rest of the proceeds to save the Budget. Two 
officials from Canberra, Harold Heinrich from the Treasury 
and a senior administrative officer, came to Tokyo to make the 
arrangement for the partial sale. I argued strongly against aspects 
of the proposal, and in a series of unavailing telegrams to Canberra 
tried to limit the amount of land to be sold, to keep a reasonable 
amount of the historic garden in Embassy hands. But the land was 
just too valuable, and I failed.” 


Discussions and consultations continued until a task force was set up 
to look into all aspects of the development. It included DOLGAS and 
Finance, with a representative of the Melbourne-based architectural firm 
DCM, which was hired as a ‘consultant’. 


46 Cabinet Memorandum 4692—Tokyo—consolidation of the Australian government’s property 
holdings and disposal of land surplus to requirements, 17 February 1986, NAA: A14039, 3268. 
47 W.G.T. Miller, personal communication with Alison Broinowski, 2017. 
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Unsurprisingly, the task force found that embassy design was complex and 
involved ‘specialist user and security requirements’. Equally unsurprising 
was the observation that the design scheme being developed was ‘intended 
to reflect requirements for a functional and appropriate building in which 
size and costs are contained’. However, a warning that both political and 
media criticism could be expected if the embassy complex were to be 
designed by a Japanese architectural firm, appeared to reveal the interests 
of the task force members more than an appreciation of the capacities of 
Japanese architects, several of whom were better known around the world 
than their Australian counterparts. 


In June 1987, as Geoff Miller remembers, DOLGAS advertised for 
expressions of interest for the development of the site based on the existing 
redevelopment concept: 


I think a number of major Japanese companies, including Shimizu 
Constructions, a very leading firm, submitted designs, but in 
a process which I neither understood nor uncovered, Denton 
Corker Marshall’s role was changed from supervising the design 
competition to becoming the designers themselves ... Anyway, in 
their new role they conducted extensive consultations with staff 
members and families about the new office and living quarters, 
but we eventually concluded that they had really arrived with their 
minds made up. 


Finally, in an undated attachment to the Amended Decision, the task 
force outlined several ideas for selling or disposing of the land. This 
included proposals that a new head of mission residence be included in 
the redevelopment and that ‘restraint in the provision of accommodation 
is appropriate’. In a 1991 publication by a London firm, the DCM 
architects dismissed the ‘small village’ approach. This would have separated 
the chancery, the apartment building, and the ambassador's residence, 
which, ‘used for the brandy and cigars aspect of diplomacy, would have 
stood alone surrounded by lawns’. For DCM, which had designed the 
Australian embassy in Beijing, both projects demonstrated ‘commitment 
to the public patronage of architecture’. In Tokyo, the bold modern design 
was ‘rooted in a European tradition’, according to the architects.” 


48 Ibid. 

49 Cabinet Decision 9333/ER(Amended)—Possible sale of Tokyo Embassy—Without Submission, 
27 April 1987, NAA: A13979, 9333/ER. 

50 Deyan Sudjic, Australian Embassy Tokyo, Architects Denton Corker Marshall (London: Wordsearch, 
1991), no page numbers. 
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The residence was demolished in 1987 and the Japanese-style half of the 
garden (1.2 hectares) was sold for A$640 million to the construction 
company C. Itoh (/té-chu). By the time the proceeds arrived, Australia’s 
budget deficit had already been wiped out. The 400-year-old pine tree 
died and Tsuna’s Well dried up, both literally and figuratively. Trevor 
Wilson used wood from the tree to frame a small stained-glass window. 
The Millers and the Curries each received a ‘gargoyle’ from the residence 
roof as souvenirs. Some stained glass, a screen and the Hachisuka propeller 
went into the new residence, but Tsuna’s inscribed stone and most of the 
stone lanterns were sold, as was the stone turtle, which Rachel Miller had 
tried to save by hiding it in the garden. We have seen no record of who 
bought them, the prices they fetched, or the fate of other contents of 
the residence. 


For /t6-chu the result was not so profitable. The company had agreed 
that they would not build on the part of the land where Tsuna’s Well was 
situated, and they planned a high-rise development of a residential and 
office building of 110 floors—as high as Tokyo Tower and higher than the 
Eiffel. But the Mita authorities refused to grant /td-chu permission to build 
anything higher than four storeys on the site (in the tennis court area) and 
it remained unused for 30 years, losing the company A$600 million.*! 
The people in /té-chu responsible for the purchase lost their jobs and the 
company’s aspirations for a high-rise development were not realised until 
this advertisement for apartments appeared in 2018: 


Park Mansion Mita Tsunamachi. “The Forest’ is a brand-new, 
11-storey condominium located on a large 6,100 sqm site directly 
south of the Australian Embassy. It is directly across the street 
from the gardens of the historic members-only Tsunamachi 
Mitsui Club as well as Mitsui’s very first Park Mansion building— 
Mita Tsunamachi Park Mansion (1971) ... The building will 
be surrounded by carefully landscaped gardens designed by 
California-based Daniel Garness. The gardens will feature 
a number of traditional Japanese lanterns and stonework and 
will blend seamlessly with the adjoining embassy ... The most 
desirable apartments are those facing north and east as they 
overlook the embassy and Mitsui Club grounds.” 


51 Debenham, Waiting ‘Round the Bend, 207. 
52 ‘Mita Tsunamachi Park Mansion’, Japan Property Central, japanpropertycentral.com/mita- 
tsunamachi-park-mansion/2018, accessed 17 May 2021. 
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Under the supervision of the Melbourne architects, redevelopment of the 
remaining site took place in 1988-90. In DCM’s view, the financing and 
completion of the project in three years was ‘a remarkable entrepreneurial 
and architectural success story’, and the embassy is ‘a building of great 
presence and subtlety’ which presents Australia ‘in a forceful, confident 
manner’. Internally, DCM added, a ‘high degree of prefabrication allowed 
for fast construction.” A diplomat present at the time saw it differently: 
DCM delivered ‘a brutishly cluttered design and functional outcome and 
the Hachisuka mansion hit the dust’. Elevated on turrets on each side 
of the entrance, two coats of arms displayed Australia’s native symbols— 
enclosed in stainless steel cages. In what remained of the garden, the lawn 
and the cherry, pine, maple and eucalyptus trees were retained, as were 
the wrought iron gates. The beautiful old porte-cochére was installed 
as a non-functional, separate structure. The Kawai grand piano and the 
Pakistani rugs reappeared in Shanghai, to the surprise of Murray McLean, 
the consul-general, who later became ambassador in Tokyo.” 


DCM asked those who would live in the new apartments for their views, 
but they were not reflected in the design. The kitchen proposed for the 
ambassador's apartment was unsuitable for entertaining large numbers 
of guests. In the architects’ view, it would be more democratic to install 
a large kitchen and entertainment area in the chancery for common 
use. They were eventually persuaded that this was impractical, but due 
to restrictions of space, the ambassador’s expanded kitchen was divided 
between two floors, inconveniently connected by an open staircase. 
Uehara-san, who had been major-domo for successive ambassadors, 
found himself working in a dark basement room. On the day the first 
occupants of the ambassador’s apartment, Rawdon and Ross Dalrymple, 
moved in, they were to host a formal dinner for Japanese and other guests. 
For the cook, who like his predecessors and colleagues had dedicatedly 
served the embassy for many years, the transition proved too much. Ross 
and her daughter took over, producing the dinner on their own and trying 
to make a pavlova while the butler plied the waiting guests with Scotch.” 


53 Sudjic, Australian Embassy Tokyo. 

54 Debenham, Waiting ‘Round the Bend, 204. 

55 Murray McLean, personal communication with Alison Broinowski, 2017. 
56 Ross Dalrymple, personal communication with Alison Broinowski, 2018. 
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The upstairs living quarters for the ambassador and his family were 
very cramped. A later ambassador, John McCarthy, said that the formal 
downstairs area was quite dark despite looking out onto the garden, and 
the lobby opened directly onto the dining table. 


Fortunately, funds became available to extend that area further out into 
the garden, giving it more light and space.” The largest apartments 
were allocated to the most senior staff members (the minister, the trade 
commissioner and others), and the rest of the apartments went to those 
already in Tokyo, based first on family considerations and then on a ballot 
system. An occupant of the minister’s apartment objected that the narrow 
entrance lacked a geta bako (shoe cupboard) and guest toilet. Two other 
early occupants of the embassy apartments were Michelle and Geoff 
Marginson, both officers in the embassy, who arrived with two children 
and a nanny. The Marginsons were given a three-bedroom apartment with 
access from the street and small rooms, half of which were subterranean, 
with used furniture that took up too much space. Although the larger 
apartments could accommodate receptions for about 50 people, the 
smaller ones were not suitable for entertaining and most people at junior 
levels, including the Marginsons, held such events elsewhere.** 


It was rumoured that some of the bathroom fittings had been intended 
for a primary or middle school, as the general height of the fittings was 
so low.” Michelle Marginson commented that her 6’5” (1.9 m) husband 
had to kneel on the floor to clean his teeth!® Design problems also 
affected other apartments—a married couple were forced to have their 
small child sleep in their bedroom because there was no other suitable 
room on that floor. Other design factors generated a degree of rivalry 
among the residents, particularly those in small apartments who felt they 
could be scrutinised by passers-by. 


The recreational facilities, however, were good and included a swimming 
pool and a recreation room with bar and club facilities, topped with 
a tennis court. The chancery foyer has been described as beautiful, with 
views of the garden from waist-high windows, although others find it 
rather dark. The offices are spacious and well interrelated. Nonetheless, 


57 John McCarthy, personal communication with Alison Broinowski, 2018. 
58 Michelle Marginson, personal communication with Rachel Miller, 2018. 
59 Christine Wilson, personal communication with Rachel Miller, 2018. 

60 Michelle Marginson, personal communication with Rachel Miller, 2018. 
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as has happened in other posts, by the time the chancery was completed 
it was not big enough. Some of the integrated departments, such as 
Immigration, felt they needed more room. 


The Australian embassy in Tokyo, DCM stated, would have ‘the visual 
and architectural staying power’ to make its presence lastingly felt in the 
city." Since the 1990s its occupants and visitors have known only the 
new building. But the old Hachisuka residence and its gardens will always 
be missed by those who knew and loved them. As Louise Walker said, 
the sale and demolition saddened her ‘as it would the loss of a friend’. 
Nothing in Tokyo is really permanent—including, unfortunately, the old 
Australian embassy residence and its garden. 


61 Sudjic, Australian Embassy Tokyo. 
62 Walker, But I Digress, 167. 
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Building Diplomacy: 
The Architecture of the 
Australian Embassy in Tokyo 


Philip Goad 


Buildings that represent nations—embassies—can be potent cultural 
diplomats. In addition to satisfying the functional requirements of 
diplomatic business and housing embassy staff, one of the most valuable 
attributes of an embassy or foreign mission building is its symbolic capital. 
An embassy can signal international neutrality. It can signal political 
ties. It can tell national stories—some selective, some inclusive—but 
rarely, of course, will it relate unwanted ones. There is also the necessary 
measure of welcome expected in any embassy complex. That is part of 
an embassy’s role: to assume in physical form the role of the diplomat; 
crucially a position that has to withstand shifts in foreign policy over time. 
An embassy is also about selective presence: it is important to know where 
to choose to build, for whom and how much to spend. As an edifice, 
therefore, an embassy ought to be resilient in terms of its message. If this 
is a measure of success, then the Australian embassy in Tokyo, in its 
design and construction between 1986 and 1990, can be regarded as an 
exemplary signifier of cultural diplomacy, its completion an assured and, 
in this especial case, profitable act of building diplomacy. 


This chapter examines the architectural history of the ‘new’ Australian 
embassy in Tokyo within its national and international contexts. What 
also gives this building significance is the way in which the architects, 
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Denton Corker Marshall (DCM), negotiated cultural understandings 
through a subtle and deliberate interplay of Japanese and non-Japanese 
formal gestures and at the same time, through its design, made Australia’s 
presence appear physically greater, an impression clearly intended to 
strengthen and make more visible the nation’s diplomatic role within the 
region more generally. 


Embassy-building across the globe after World War II saw architectural 
modernism triumphant and the commissioning, often, of a distinguished 
architectural practice to represent the nation—though not always with 
success. With any embassy, there is the risk of no impact or a misplaced 
gesture. Architect Macy DuBois’ Canadian embassy in Beijing (1989), 
for example, must rate as one of his least successful buildings: a series 
of respectfully dull, unprepossessing brick and concrete forms that 
say virtually nothing about the nation of its occupants or its place on 
foreign soil. By contrast, Finnish-American architect Eero Saarinen’s 
US embassy in London, in Grosvenor Square (1956-60), while heavily 
criticised at the time of its completion for its overtly decorative precast 
concrete panelled façade and the oversized gilded aluminium American 
eagle perched above the entrance, can now be seen to have been not just 
prescient of but also highly original in its forging of an imperial impression 
of America’s power and global influence in the 1950s and 1960s.' 
Indeed, the ambition and extent of the US embassy-building program 
after World War II was matched by no other country across the globe 
in terms of scale and expense.’ Because of this, Ron Theodore Robin's 
Enclaves of America: The Rhetoric of American Political Architecture Abroad, 
1900-1965 (1992) and Jane Loeffler’s The Architecture of Diplomacy: 
Building America’s Embassies (1998) remain the benchmark studies in this 
area, complemented by Fredie Floré and Cammie McAtee’s The Politics 
of Furniture: Identity, Diplomacy and Persuasion in Post-War Interiors 


1 Harsh criticism, expressed especially by British architects, appeared in ‘Controversial Building in 
London, Architectural Forum, no. 114 (March 1961): 81-85. See also ‘Critical Appraisal of the New 
American Embassy’, Times (London), 28 October 1960. 

2 Prior to World War II, the embassy-building exploits of Great Britain rated as the most lavish and 
extensive. See Mark Bertram, Room for Diplomacy: Britains Diplomatic Buildings Overseas, 1800-2000 
(Reading: Spire Books, 2011); James Stourton, British Embassies: Their Diplomatic and Architectural 
History (London: Quarto Publishing, 2017); J.E. Hoare, Embassies in the East: The Story of the British 
Embassies in Japan, China and Korea from 1859 to the Present (Richmond, Surrey: Curzon Press, 1999). 
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(2017).° Apart from a chapter on Australia’s embassies in Washington, 
DC, and Paris in the latter edited volume, a small number of design 
review articles on individual embassies, and presentations and a doctoral 
thesis by Rowan Gower on Australian diplomatic building procurement 
in Asia, critical literature focused on the architecture of Australia’s 
diplomatic missions overseas is remarkably slight, especially given the high 
quality achieved and considerable finance expended by the Australian 
Commonwealth over the past 30 years on embassy buildings. Yet this is 
also understandable: it could be said quite simply that, as a world player, 
Australia came late to the embassy-building game. This chapter therefore 
adds to much-needed scholarship in this field. The Australian embassy in 
Tokyo exemplifies an aesthetic highpoint in one of the most active and 
expansionist phases (c. 1973-90) of Australian diplomatic building in the 
twentieth century. 


As a building type, the embassy is rich with opportunity. It is both 
a public and a private building—a place of public ceremony and official 
reception as well as a secure and private retreat, and for some of its staff, 
a home literally away from ‘home’. An embassy generally has three 
parts, each with a different level of public and private access, and each 
with a different level of aesthetic ambition in terms of representation: 
a chancery which houses administrative offices and public spaces for 
ceremonies and exhibition; an ambassador’s residence; and, frequently 
(though not always), residential accommodation for diplomatic staff 
with sometimes ancillary recreation facilities depending on the so-called 


difficulty of the posting. 


3 Ron Theodore Robin, Enclaves of America: The Rhetoric of American Political Architecture 
Abroad, 1900-1965 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992); Jane Loeffler, The Architecture of 
Diplomacy: Building Americas Embassies (New York: Princeton Architecture Press, 1998); Fredie Floré 
and Cammie McAtee, eds, The Politics of Furniture: Identity, Diplomacy and Persuasion in Post-War 
Interiors (Abingdon: Routledge, 2017), doi.org/10.4324/978 1315554389. 

4 See, for example, Chris Abel, ‘Embassies’, in The Encyclopedia of Australian Architecture, ed. 
Philip Goad and Julie Willis (Port Melbourne: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 232-33; Philip 
Goad, ‘Designed Diplomacy: Furniture, Furnishing and Art in Australian Embassies for Washington, 
DC, and Paris’, in Floré and McAtee, Politics of Furniture, 179-97; Rowan Gower, ‘Image Building: 
A Study of Australia’s Domestic and Foreign Policy in Relation to Embassy Architecture’, in Proceedings 
of the Society of Architectural Historians of Australia and New Zealand 34 (Canberra: University of 
Canberra, 2017), 193-203; Rowan Gower, ‘Exporting Australian Architectural “Expertise” as a 
Matter of Policy’, in Proceedings of the Society of Architectural Historians of Australia and New Zealand 
36 (Sydney: Society of Architectural Historians of Australia and New Zealand, 2020), 196-204; 
Rowan Gower, ‘Image Building: Examining Australia’s Diplomatic Architecture in the Asian Region, 


1960-1990’ (PhD thesis, University of New South Wales, 2019). 
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Figure 7.1: Perspective drawing of Australian high commissioner’s 
residence, New Delhi, India, 1955. 


Architects: Joseph Allen Stein and Benjamin Polk. 
Source: Environmental Design Archives, UC Berkeley. 


Australia constructed its very first embassy in London between 1913 and 
1918. Designed by Scottish architect Alexander Marshall Mackenzie, it was 
a suitably pompous example of Edwardian Baroque, a style much favoured 
in London at the time. As a grand classical pile, Australia House symbolised 
the nation as a faithful and prosperous servant of empire. It remains the 
oldest purpose-built chancery of any foreign mission in London. However, 
over the next five decades, Australian missions invariably occupied existing 
buildings. There appeared to be no need, apart from the hoisting of the 
Australian flag, to assert identity through any specially commissioned 
architecture. It was only after World War II that, given the strengthening 
of the Cold War alliance with the United States and Australia’s increasing 
awareness of its role in the Asia-Pacific region, two significant mission 
buildings were constructed: the Australian high commissioner's residence 
at Chanakyapuri (1955-58) in New Delhi’s diplomatic enclave and the 
Australian chancery in Washington, DC (1965-69). 


The New Delhi residence, designed by American architects Joseph Allen 
Stein (1912-2001) and Benjamin Polk (1916-2001), who had both 
shifted to India in 1952, remains one of India’s finest (though little 
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known) examples of a regionally inspired modernism. Combined with 
its embrace of local stone, arcades, floating eaves and the adaptation of the 
traditional jali (perforated stone or lattice screen), Stein’s deep interests 
in climate and landscape conspired to produce a ‘building that reflected 
India’ and which, in many respects, transcended in terms of quality and 
ambience, the much better-known and controversial chancery design 
for the US embassy (1954-59), also nearby in Chanakyapuri, designed 
by Edward Durrell Stone.ć This concept of a building that might reflect 
upon the aesthetic, historic and urban contexts of its setting was a 
theme that would find an echo in Tokyo. By contrast, Bates Smart & 
McCutcheon’s white marble-clad design for the Australian chancery 
in Washington, DC, on Massachusetts Avenue at Scott Circle, with its 
corporate-styled public spaces at ground level and ambassadorial suites 
indicated by a loggia at mid-level, was modern but classical in mood— 
symptomatic not just of Washington's strict design controls but also of the 
replacement of the language of classicism by modernism as a language of 
international diplomacy, a pattern determined largely by the expansionist 
program of American embassies constructed across Europe, the Middle 
East, India and Brazil in the 1950s. National identity in Washington 
was subsumed beneath a new form of contemporary architectural 
manners: the studied neutrality of classical modernism. Australia was thus 
positioned as a most competent participant in the global conversation of 
architectural modernism. 


In the late 1960s but especially after 1972, with the election of a federal 
Labor government under Gough Whitlam, there was further expansion 
and confidence in the need for overseas presence, first in France but more 
particularly and ever since, in Asia. Again, an assured internationalism 
held sway. The Australian embassy in Paris (1973-77), designed by Harry 
Seidler, was later described unkindly by Deyan Sudjic as ‘an elegant 
iceberg.’ Yet Seidler’s double crescent form design was brought into 
effective dialogue with the curving forms of the Champ de Mars, gaining 


5 Stephen White, Building in the Garden: The Architecture of Joseph Allen Stein in India and California 
(Delhi, New York: Oxford University Press, 1993), 39-40, 107, 125. 

6 For an account of the praise and controversy surrounding the aesthetics of Edward Durrell 
Stone’s US embassy in New Delhi, see Mary Ann Hunting, Edward Durrell Stone: Modernism’ 
Populist Architect (New York: W.W. Norton, 2013), 83-86, nn. 52, 53 and 55. Australian architect 
Robin Boyd also weighed in with criticism: see Robin Boyd, ‘Decoration Rides Again’, Architectural 
Record 122, no. 3 (September 1957): 183-86. 

7 Deyan Sudjic, Australian Embassy Tokyo, Architects Denton Corker Marshall, Blueprint Extra 02 
(London: Wordsearch Ltd, 1991). 
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for its users panoramic views of the Eiffel Tower.* The chancery bulged 
towards this prospect with the ambassador’s apartment on the top having 
spectacular views from a rooftop terrace. While, at ground level, Italian 
engineer Pier Luigi Nervi, working with Seidler, designed two giant 
concrete legs on pointed toes that formed a porte-cochére and denoted 
a giant ‘A’ for Australia. The second crescent housed the staff apartments, 
all facing away from the street with views to the Eiffel Tower. Seidler’s 
confident use of an abstract late modern language of concrete and granite 
presented Australia as a model modern citoyen du monde—citizen of 
the world. 


In Southeast Asia, modernism also informed new chancery buildings 
in Kuala Lumpur (1973-78; architects: Joyce Nankivell) and Bangkok 
(1973-78; architects: Ancher Mortlock Murray & Woolley) but these 
were now modified by boldly accentuated brises-soleil (sun breakers/ 
baffles) and extensive water bodies to acknowledge each site’s tropical 
climate—again, neutral gestures rather than overt symbolic references 
to Australia. In Bangkok, deep overhangs and expressed structure, like a 
house on stilts, accentuated cooling shadows and responsible deference 
to regional building traditions.’ It was as if Australia, through its embassy 
buildings, was demonstrating that it knew how to behave in the tropics. 


Figure 7.2: Street view. Australian embassy, Beijing, People’s Republic 
of China, c. 1992. 


Architects: Denton Corker Marshall Pty Ltd. 
Source: Photograph by John Gollings. 


8 See Harry Seidler and Associates, Ambassade d’Australie, Quai Branly Paris 15 (Sydney: 1974); 
Harry Seidler, Australian Embassy = Ambassade d'Australie, Paris (Sydney: Horwitz Australia, 1979). 
9 ‘Australian Embassy: Bangkok’, Architecture Australia 74, no. 2 (March 1985): 42. 
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By the early 1980s, in an atmosphere of postmodern inclusion, this 
deference to local context became even more marked. At that time, the 
People’s Republic of China had not yet opened up to the West. In Beijing, 
much of the distinctive spaces of the residential streetscapes surrounding 
the Forbidden City still retained many of the /utong (laneways) and 
traditional courtyard houses. In their design for a new Australian embassy 
(1982-92), DCM used the concept of the walled courtyard house 
compound, the familiar greys of stucco and cement render of the hutong, 
and a traditional north-south orientation as the basis for their design 
of chancery, ambassador’s residence and diplomatic staff compound." 
Inspiration for examining the local context had been partly influenced by 
DCM’s regard for the Danish embassy in Beijing (1974), a soft-brown, 
brick-walled, low-rise compound designed by Gehrdt Bornebusch, replete 
with human-scaled courtyards and heavily planted with trees. However, 
what makes DCM’s accomplished postmodern design acutely Australian, 
even provocative, are the ‘open windows’ set into the walls of each implied 
‘courtyard house’ of the diplomatic residences facing Dongzhimenwai. 
It was a tactical critique of and counter to the traditional closed walled 
compound: the huge openings punched into the walls suggested openness 
and transparency. It was very un-Chinese. 


The embrace of the local—in terms of empathy with local urban 
morphology, building typology, style, materiality and colour—was taken 
to its logical extreme in the Australian embassy in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 
(1985-87). Daryl Jackson with Meldrum Burrows produced a design 
of closely packed flat-roofed blocks, massed like a casbah and spatially 
informed by multiple courtyards, shading privacy screens endemic to 
Islamic architecture and local desert colours.'’ The result was an utterly 
convincing piece of interpretive contemporary architecture but the reality 
is that no foreign embassy in Saudi Arabia is allowed to express national 
characteristics—all must accord with the ‘Central Nadj’ style—this is an 
official guideline. Australia, then, was simply following protocol. 


10 ‘Beijing Embassy: Denton Corker Marshall’, Architecture Australia 81, no. 7 (Nov-Dec 1992): 
42-43; Deyan Sudyjic, ‘Life in the Forbidden City’, Blueprint, no. 94 (Feb 1993): 32-34; Haig Beck 
and Jackie Cooper, Denton Corker Marshall, Rule Playing and the Ratbag Element (Basel: Birkhauser, 
2000), 86-87, 90-95; Jianfei Zhu, ‘Denton Corker Marshall in China—Interactions’, in Denton Corker 
Marshall: Non-fictional Narratives, ed. Leon van Schaik (Basel: Birkhauser, 2008), 136-37, 142-44. 

11 Daryl Jackson, ‘Desert Diplomat’, World Architecture 13 (1991): 58-61. See also Daryl Jackson, 
Daryl Jackson: Selected and Current Works (Mulgrave: Images Publishing Group, 1996), 106-09. 
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The careful balance of respect for context and respectful critique as a 
means of marking identity found full expression in the 1986 design of the 
Australian embassy in Tokyo, one of Australia’s largest and most important 
foreign missions. The location of the embassy in central Tokyo’s leafy Mita 
district was key not just to the eventual design of the new building but 
also to the status, even gravitas, that it bequeathed to the building. During 
the Edo period (1603-1867), the ruling Tokugawa Shogunate required the 
nation’s wealthy aristocracy to maintain a residence in Edo (present-day 
Tokyo). The Hachisuka clan from Tokushima, on the island of Shikoku, 
obtained land atop a hill in central Mita. The location was a favourable 
one, and others of the Japanese elite had already built there. The Mitsui 
family, for example, owned land next door and built a huge neo-Italianate 
reception and guest house in 1913 to the designs of the British architect and 
so-called ‘father of modern Japanese architecture’ Josiah Conder (1852- 
1920).'2 That house, now the Tsuna-machi Mitsui Club, had—and still 
has—extensive and very beautiful landscaped gardens. 


Mochiaki Hachisuka (1846-1918) was a grandson of shégun Ienari 
Tokugawa. But leading up to and anticipating the dramatic political and 
societal changes that would accompany the Meiji Restoration from 1868, 
he shrewdly shifted his alliance to the Imperial throne. Newly relaxed laws 
on foreign travel during the Meiji Era (1868-1912) allowed Mochiaki to 
attend Oxford University in his late 1920s, before he returned to serve 
as second president of Japan’s House of Peers (the upper house of the 
Imperial Diet). 


Mochiaki’s son, Marquis Masaaki Hachisuka (1871-1932), and his 
grandson, Masauji (1903-1953), also studied in England but at Cambridge 
University. Both returned to Japan with a fondness for British architecture 
and, following the Great Kanto earthquake of 1923, in 1927 they built 
on the Mita site a picturesque Western-style mansion that resembled 
a grand, rambling English country house with landscaped gardens on two 
levels. Over time, ivy engulfed the house and its porte-cochére. At the 
rear, also ivy-covered, the house was informally massed with generous 
timber-panelled entertaining rooms that gave directly onto the gardens. 
It was a relaxed house that spoke of its cultured owners—the younger 


12 Josiah Conder: A Victorian Architect in Japan, exhibition catalogue (Tokyo: Higashi Nihon 
Tetsudo Bunka Zaidan, 1997); Jordan Sand, House and Home in Modern Japan: Architecture, Domestic 
Space and Bourgeois Culture, 1880-1930 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Asia Center, 2003), 
doi.org/10.1163/9781684173846. 
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Hachisuka, for example, becoming in his early thirties an internationally 
acclaimed ornithologist, writing an important series of volumes on birds 


of the Philippines." 


The Hachisuka mansion was purchased by the Australian government in 
1951 from the widow of the elder Hachisuka for what was then a very 
modest sum.' Over the years, the Tokyo embassy subsequently came to be 
a much-loved locale of not just diplomatic business but also entertaining: 
its attraction almost certainly was as a place and space that was intimately 
connected with physical reminders of ‘home’, despite its commissioning 
by a Japanese family intent on celebrating their connections with an 
outside, international world. 


Figure 7.3: Front of the original Hachisuka mansion in Minato-ku, 
commissioned in 1927 by the Marquis Masaaki Hachisuka (1871-1932) 
and his grandson, Masauji (1903-1953). 


Architect: Unknown. 
Source: Australian embassy in Tokyo. 


13 Masauji Hachisuka, The Birds of the Philippine Islands, with Notes on the Mammal Fauna, 4 vols 
(London: H.F. & G. Witherby, 1931-35). Another but later significant work by the Japanese scholar 
was Masauji Hachisuka, The Dodo and Kindred Birds: Or, the Extinct Birds of the Mascarene Islands 
(London: H.F. & G. Witherby, 1953). 

14 There is an apocryphal story that the widow sent her major-domo to collect the sum of nearly 
A$200,000 from Australian government representatives in Tokyo, who duly did so but absconded 
with the money. She was never paid but honoured the deal and handed over the mansion and land to 
the Australian government. John Denton, interviewed by Philip Goad, Melbourne, 28 August 2018. 
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Figure 7.4: Model, proposed Australian embassy, Tokyo, 1974. 
Architect: Commonwealth Department of Works. 
Source: National Archives of Australia (NAA): B6295, 3639G, Item barcode: 9744384. 


Figure 7.5: Model, proposed staff apartments for the Australian 
embassy, Tokyo, 1975. 


Source: NAA: B6295, 4141H, Item barcode: 9737521. 
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However, development plans for the site, through force of circumstance, 
were put forward over the next decade as the embassy and its staff grew. 
In 1963, after just over a decade of occupation, plans were proposed for 
a detached multistorey chancery block to be built. This did not proceed 
and other proposals were put forward in 1970 and again in 1974 when 
designs for redevelopment of the entire site by the Commonwealth 
Department of Works proposed the demolition of the Hachisuka mansion 
and the construction of a new chancery, ambassador's residence and staff 
apartments disposed across the site, removing the old garden and replacing 
it with a tennis court and recreation facilities.’° This also did not proceed 
but what did occur was the 1975 design and eventual construction of 
a seven-storey, 16-unit block of flats directly across the street.” Despite 
some local resistance to the possibility of increased traffic, the blocking 
of sunlight and suggestions in the Australian parliament in 1976 that the 
Japanese storehouse on site that was to be demolished was of historic 
value, the Japanese Foreign Ministry and the Tokyo government raised 
no objection.'® 


By 1987, opinions had changed and there were thoughts of selling off 
the entire 1.7-hectare site. The problem was that only about half of the 
mission’s staff of 51 could be housed on the embassy grounds and in the 
16-unit apartment block across the street. Given the high costs of external 
rental accommodation, it was felt that all options should be investigated. 
At a time of spiralling real estate prices in Tokyo—the site was worth 
some A$600 million in 1987—it was even mooted at one stage that sale 
of the site would assist in reducing the government's budget deficit back 
in Australia.’ But selling the site was controversial. 


There was a sense that by selling off the site for a quick capital gain, 
the Australian government might deliver an affront to Japanese heritage 
and cause diplomatic embarrassment. As the Canberra Times reported in 


April 1987: 


15 Artists impression of new chancery for the Australian embassy, Tokyo, 1963. National Archives 
of Australia (NAA): A1200, L45137, Item barcode: 30673288. 

16 Photographs of proposed Australian embassy, model, 1974, NAA: B6295, 6369F, Item barcode: 
9744383, and B6295, 36391, Item barcode: 30891508. 

17 Photographs of proposed apartments for Australian embassy staff, Tokyo, model, 1975, NAA: 
B6295, 4141H, Item barcode: 9737521, B6295, 4141K, Item barcode: 30816121. 

18 ‘Embassy Will Demolish Two Houses’, Canberra Times, 14 September 1976, 12. 

19 ‘Embassy Sale as Aid to Reduce Budget Deficit’, Canberra Times, 6 April 1987, 9. 
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There is also the problem of historical value. Half of the embassy 
grounds are landscaped, the upper level of lawns and azalea beds 
descending to an old Japanese-style garden which is said to be 
among the loveliest in the capital. 


Feelings run deep that redevelopment affecting the garden — with 
its reputedly 400-year-old pine tree and legendary moon-shaped 
rock from behind which a famous samurai is supposed to have 
leapt out and hacked off the arms of a demon would not have gone 
over well in Japan.” 


Australian woman Josephine Soothill, who had been an exchange student 
at Daito Bunka University of Tokyo and had been married in the garden 
in December 1986, also contacted the Canberra Times to lodge a protest, 
suggesting that ‘for international relations, to sell it off to land developers 


would be pretty slack.” 


What finally eventuated was that the Australian government did in fact 
sell off part of the grounds—the lower level of the gardens, just under 
half of the site—and the 1970s apartment block for A$640 million 
by March 1988 as part of a broader project of asset sales in 1988.” 
As part of the tender process, a new chancery, ambassador's residence 
and staff apartments were to be built for no cost by the successful MITA 
consortium of tenderers for the land.” It was an excellent deal. The 
Australian government had bought the site in 1951 for just A$196,000 
(at 1988 estimates). Even with the excision of land, the remaining site 
was valued at A$500 million, and it was still Australia’s most valuable 
offshore asset. 


20 ‘Dismay in Tokyo over Plan to Sell Australian Embassy Site’, Canberra Times, 8 April 1987, 13. 
21 Keith Scott, “Woman in Fight to Save Garden’, Canberra Times, 11 April 1987, 11. 

22 Another part of the deal was that one of the members of the purchasing consortium had also 
agreed to buy an additional 1.5 million tonnes of NSW coal over its normal coal purchases. See 
“Confidence on Tokyo Package’, Canberra Times, 9 April 1988, 3; Lenore Taylor, “Tokyo Land Deal 
Settled’, Canberra Times, 23 April 1988, 3. The final sale price as reported in October 1988 was 
A$607 million, though another A$50-$60 million was gained through the sale of a strip of land 
for road widening to a local city government. See Philip Hobbs, ‘$50m Sale of More Tokyo Land 
Expected’, Canberra Times, 23 October 1988, 2. 

23 The MITA consortium comprised C. Itoh and Co., Takenaka Komuten Co. Ltd, Hazami-Gumi 
Ltd, Pacific Real Estate Co. Ltd, and the Yasuda Trust and Banking Co. Ltd, along with Melbourne 
developers Lustig and Moar. See Andrew Fraser and Andree Coelli, ‘Embassy Sale Nets $640m, 
Canberra Times, 12 March 1988, 1. 
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Conditions on the sale imposed by the Australian government included 
retention of most of the existing gardens that were thick with 400-year- 
old trees, and especially the famous historic areas that camouflage 
a cave and an ancient well some believe was the first bathing place of 
the renowned Heian-period samurai, Watanabe-no-Tsuna (953-1025). 
Suggestions were made that the preserved gardens might be made open to 
the public, but these came to nothing™ and there was a last-ditch effort 
by Mrs Mary Kinney, an American resident of Tokyo, who organised 
a petition to try to save the old mansion-embassy from demolition but 
this too failed.” 


The architect of the new Australian embassy in Tokyo was the Melbourne 
and Hong Kong-based practice of DCM, headed by its partners, John 
Denton (1945-), Bill Corker (1945-) and Barrie Marshall (1946-). At the 
time, the firm had designed a series of important urban-based public 
works, including Melbourne's City Square (1976-79, now demolished), 
additions to the Australian War Memorial in Canberra (1985), the office 
skyscraper at 101 Collins Street, Melbourne (1987—90), and the Australian 
embassy in Beijing, then still under construction and a commission gained 
largely due the expertise demonstrated in their final-placed design for 
Australia’s Parliament House (1979-80) and a recommendation through 
Richard Johnson, then a principal architect within the Commonwealth 
Department of Works.” An additional attribute possessed by DCM was 
that it was familiar with working in the region and had an office in Hong 
Kong, which made supervision easier and potentially more affordable for 
the government.” 


The commission for the Tokyo facility had arisen with some urgency. 
There were mounting concerns over lack of security at the existing facility: 
its openness, while endearing and relaxed for staff and visitors alike, meant 
that people could, quite literally, just walk in off the street. According to 
John Denton, concerns about the typically very high levels of security 
employed at any US embassy—and Tokyo was no exception, given attacks 
on US, Japanese and Canadian embassies by the Japanese Red Army in 


24 Fraser and Coelli, ‘Embassy Sale Nets $640m’, 1. 

25 Hobbs,‘$50m Sale of More Tokyo Land Expected’, 2. 

26 In 1985, Richard Johnson joined DCM and worked directly on the Australian embassy in 
Beijing. Prior to 1985, his design works in Japan, on behalf of the Commonwealth Department 
of Works, included Australian Pavilions at Expo 75 at Okinawa and Expo 85, Tsukuba (both in 
collaboration with Yoshinobu Ashihara). 

27 John Denton, interviewed by Philip Goad, Melbourne, 28 August 2018. 
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1986—prompted the client, the Overseas Property Group (OPG) within 
the Australian Government Department of Administrative Services, to 
act quickly and appoint architects directly, bypassing otherwise lengthy 
registrations of interest and interviews to select suitable architects.” DCM 
was appointed in 1986 and the building was completed by 1990, with 
a construction period of two years, as opposed to the five years it took to 
build the embassy in Beijing. Only one day was lost in the construction 
schedule: a day of mourning to commemorate the passing of Emperor 
Showa (Hirohito) on 7 January 1989. 


In the design of an embassy, there is always an inevitable and necessary 
disconnect between the eventual users of the building and the architect. 
The architect does not deal directly with the ambassador or diplomatic 
staff who will be resident on site. The ambassador and diplomatic staff 
are itinerant—invariably short-term tenants liable to move with the 
next posting. Instead, the major client is the agency which represents 
government, in this case the OPG. DCM thus made presentations to 
the OPG, the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, the more than 
10 government departments that were involved with the embassy’s day- 
to-day workings, diplomatic staff representatives, and delegates from the 
Foreign Affairs Women’s Association. As with any diplomatic commission 
for building works, DCM was removed from any negotiations with the 
allocation of named staff within the facility, instead relying largely on 
standardised government space allocations as an overall planning guide. 
As DCM director John Denton stated clearly, “Canberra takes the 
decisions’, an acknowledgement that feedback and evaluation of design is 
negotiated through bureaucratic rather than personal channels.” At one 
level, this is restrictive in relation to creating a perfect fit with concepts of 
‘home’ and domesticity but at another, it enabled the architects to explore 
more fully issues of representation and national identity on the building’s 
exterior and in the spaces of arrival, reception and ceremony. 


In the late 1980s, DCM, in terms of aesthetics, was interested in the 
postmodern project of the recovery of the city and the recovery of an 
autonomous language that relied increasingly on the abstraction of 
architecture into aesthetically discrete elements. For DCM, this was 
a hybrid interest—which combined the work of Belgian urbanist and 


28 Ibid. 
29 Ibid. 
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architect Rob Krier”? and the formal reveries of American architect John 
Hejduk*?!—and can be seen in Barrie Marshall’s early conceptual sketches 
for the embassy.’ So DCM’s aim was to search for an appropriate urban 
typology and language of formal abstraction rather than deploy any 
direct representation of obviously ‘Australian’ forms and images, apart 
from obligatory text announcing the building’s name and the Australian 
coat of arms. 


Figure 7.6: Preliminary sketch of residential block for Australian 
embassy, Tokyo, c. 1987. 
Drawing: Barrie Marshall. 


Source: Deyan Sudjic, Australian Embassy Tokyo, Architects Denton Corker Marshall, 
Blueprint Extra 02, (London: Wordsearch Ltd, 1991), no page numbers. 


In many respects, then, DCM turned to a language of abstraction and an 
idea of generic urban and building typologies that echoed the contemporary 
ideas of European urbanists Rob Krier and also German urbanist O.M. 
Ungers. Within an urban context of small-scale subdivisions, as a way of 
creating a substantial presence, DCM inserted a large-scale symmetrical 


30 For an explanation of Rob Krier’s thinking on architecture and urban design, see Rob Krier, 
Urban Space (London: Academy Editions, 1979); Rob Krier, Rob Krier on Architecture (London: 
Academy Press, 1982); and Rob Krier, Elements of Architecture (London: AD Publications, 1983). 

31 For an explanation of John Hejduk’s design approach, see John Hejduk, John Hejduk, 7 Houses 
(New York: Institute for Architecture and Urban Studies, 1979); John Hejduk, Victims (London: 
Architectural Association, 1986); and John Hejduk, John Hejduk: Mask of Medusa—Works 1947—- 
1983 (New York: Rizzoli International, 1989). 

32  Sudjic, Australian Embassy Tokyo, n.p. 
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form based on flanking the chancery with the residential apartments 
and orienting the ambassador's residence and the recreation block to the 
existing garden behind. A refined language of muted abstraction—metallic 
panels, glass and stone—applied to the building’s exterior became an 
architectural suit and tie with only the Australian coat of arms celebrated, 
held aloft in a three-dimensional gridded metal cage. From the street, the 
new embassy appeared to signal the return of Australia as an international 
citizen, as had been expressed in Washington and Paris, as opposed to the 
good neighbour approach developed at Beijing, Riyadh and Bangkok. 


However, at the same time, what distinguished DCM’s design in Tokyo 
was its response to context, movement, landscape and memory. Once 
beyond the front gates, a different form of dialogue—architecturally— 
was engaged, one that dealt directly with the site, its context and aspects 
of spatial experience that are typically Japanese. Key is the experience of 
arrival and discovery of the beautiful, preserved gardens beyond. From 
the outset, the building’s symmetrical form and looming grandeur is 
non-Japanese. The idea of axiality is not generally a principle adopted 
in traditional Japanese architecture, even in larger buildings. Here, one 
enters from Mita Avenue on axis, into an open forecourt, then proceeding 
forward—again on axis—underneath a portal-like undercroft and into 
a square courtyard. The feeling is European, rather like entering a palazzo, 
or an echo closer to home, the square courtyard of Roy Grounds’s National 
Gallery of Victoria in Melbourne (before its 2006 refurbishment). Beyond, 
again on axis, is the chancery foyer, which is glazed on either side. Once 
inside, there is a view beyond to the beautiful, asymmetrical profile and 
elegant calm of the historic gardens. The move one has made as a visitor 
has been from public (street and forecourt) to semipublic (central court 
and foyer), and thence to private (foyer and garden), a progression that 
is typically Japanese, but in this case wholly Western in its emphasis 
on axis, a point architect John Denton was careful to emphasise when 
interviewed.*? 


33 John Denton, interviewed by Philip Goad, Melbourne, 28 August 2018. See also Veronica 
Pease, ‘Australian Synthesis’, Architectural Review 189, no. 1137 (Nov. 1991): 42-45; Beck and 
Cooper, Denton Corker Marshall, 88-89, 96-107. 
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Architects: Denton Corker Marshall Pty Ltd. 
Source: Photograph by John Gollings. 


Flanking the chancery are two L-shaped wings, each comprising three 
near-square, planned residential blocks. The addition of these blocks, 
effectively pavilion wings, resembling in many ways a large eighteenth- 
century Palladian country seat, had a twofold aim: first, it referenced and 
alluded to the context of the Western-influenced mansions erected nearby 
by the Japanese in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries; and 
second, it effectively enlarged the embassy’s visual presence, through each 
block’s repetitive facade, creating the impression of a large and formidable 
institution.’ So in addition to, as John Denton remarks, the embassy 
being ‘another house on the hill,’ it was also a deliberate and clear 
diplomatic ploy. Australia’s embassy in Tokyo was to state its significant 
presence in no uncertain terms. Its local marking of great scale was to 
reinforce its enhanced presence within the great Asian region. 


34 John Denton, interviewed by Philip Goad, Melbourne, 28 August 2018. This grand pavilion 
planning for an embassy also has a precedent in Tokyo with the construction of the British embassy 
in Chiyoda in 1929 to the designs of Richard Allison, chief architect of the Office of Works, London. 
35 Ibid. 
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Figure 7.8: Ground-floor plan. Australian embassy, Tokyo. 
Architects: Denton Corker Marshall Pty Ltd. 
Source: Sudjic, Australian Embassy Tokyo. 


Behind the imposing front façade to Mita Avenue, and at the end of each 
of the L-shaped wings flanking the chancery, were two further elements, 
each offset and individually different in form. As a design tactic, the 
building now became informal and relaxed. This was the ‘garden side of 
the ‘palace’, so to speak, where, traditionally in a Western sense, formality 
gave way to informality. To the west was the diplomatic residents’ 
recreation block containing a gymnasium, lap pool and children’s pool, 
and which gave onto a barbecue terrace. While on the east, angled to 
capture and maximise distant views of the garden and an asymmetric view 
of the chancery, was the black South Australian granite—clad ambassador’s 
residence. Viewed from the garden, the embassy now appeared to comprise 
three distinctly different buildings, each scaled harmoniously with the 
mature trees of the garden and complemented further by the placement 
of the reconstructed arched brick porte-cochére of the original Hachisuka 
mansion as a folly fragment in the courtyard between the chancery and 
the ambassador's residence. 
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Figure 7.9: Ambassador’s residence, view from garden. Australian 
embassy, Tokyo, c. 1990. 


Architects: Denton Corker Marshall Pty Ltd. 
Source: Photograph by John Gollings. 


The material choices for the new embassy reflected not only upgraded 
practical requirements but also deliberate aesthetic choices. Special glass 
was specified to deflect bullets and laser eavesdropping. For earthquake 
and fire precaution, the building’s construction was heavier than 
Australian conditions; windows had the Japanese standard ‘red triangles’ 
to indicate where escape ladders might go; and escape stairs were broader 
for emergency egress. But externally and in the main public spaces 
internally, material choices had a more symbolic role. 


DCM looked to the way in which the Japanese were building at the time, 
and the enjoyment with which they constructed buildings, large and 
small. While the embassy’s overall substructure is reinforced concrete, the 
exterior of the building is essentially high-precision panellised cladding, 
a technique that was also being explored by the most progressive Japanese 
architects of the time such as Fumihiko Maki, Arata Isozaki and Toyo 
It6. In this way, DCM’s building could be seen alongside the best of 
contemporary Japanese architecture in terms of construction technique. 
The chancery was thus framed by two thickened blades clad in stainless 
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steel that ran from front to back. From the front, these blades appear 
as two tall silver pylons, which support on angled propped platforms 
two gridded cubes each containing within them a three-dimensional 
cast aluminium Australian coat of arms—a radical proposition which, 
remarkably, went through approval unscathed as a proposition. Between 
the two pylons, each of the chancery windows are shaded and protected 
by angled metal screens painted with a black micaceous iron oxide and 
supported off a slender grid metal frame that sits proud of the building 
face, while at the uppermost level, the windows are shielded by a single 
giant screen that thrusts forward, like a flaring visor. The screens serve 
a practical, protective purpose but in their lightness and semitransparency, 
there seems an echo of the Japanese shdji screen but inverted and 
‘dropped’ outside. The overall composition is neither overtly Japanese 
nor Western but a new contemporary hybrid that seems to echo both 
cultures, an aesthetic exchange that characterised the equally mysterious 
exotic symbolism of Frank Lloyd Wright’s Imperial Hotel (1923) with its 
capped piers, perforated eaves and insistent symmetry. 


Figure 7.10: Night view of entry. Australian embassy, Tokyo, c. 1990. 
Architects: Denton Corker Marshall Pty Ltd. 
Source: Photograph by John Gollings. 
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To either side of the chancery, the cladding of the pavilion-like seven- 
storey residential blocks is appropriately prosaic. Grey PVF2-coated 
square-panelled and glazed cubes with angle propped balconies in grey 
steel, each topped by a receding two-storey grid crown of white panels and 
glass, and sitting on massive black concrete square columns reinforce the 
tripartite composition (base, middle and top), which reverberates through 
the annals of Western architectural history. Between each cube is a glazed 
stairwell, each with an entry canopy supported by jaunty, differently 
coloured ‘sticks’. The repetitive language of panels, rivets and projecting 
bolt covers is relentlessly consistent. Again, the linguistic echoes are cross- 
cultural—is one seeing the tectonic ‘bolts’ of Otto Wagner’s Secessionist 
work in Vienna or Japanese architect Tadao Ando’s trademark concrete 
formwork holes but realised in reverse: as a rigorous aesthetic system for 
applying lightweight cladding? 


A radical difference between the Tokyo and Beijing embassies was the 
construction capacity in Japan: it was infinitely superior to China at the 
time. Everything was made to precision: there was virtually no difference 
between shop drawings and constructed artefact. The construction was 
undertaken as a joint venture between the Takenaka Corporation and 
Hazama Corporation and local architectural support was given by Taro 
Ashihara (1950-) of Ashihara International & Associates, the son of 
noted local architect Yoshinobu Ashihara (1918-2003), who had been the 
architect in association with the Commonwealth Department of Works 
for the Australian Pavilion at Expo ’70 in Osaka and who had worked 
closely with Robin Boyd on the exhibit’s installations there.” 


Complementing the building was the elegant typography and graphic 
palette developed by Garry Emery of Emery Vincent. This is evident from 
the street: on two black concrete squares that symmetrically flank the front 
gate, the words ‘AUSTRALIAN EMBASSY’ are matched in line, size and 
width by Japanese script. The gesture is at once formal and restrained, 
monumental just as are the shaking of hands and the traditional bow. 
Elsewhere, signage, often on brushed aluminium 3D easels is asymmetrical 
and again, understated and discreet. This restraint, so typically Japanese, 
is part of the overall strategy at the small scale—not to shout ‘Australia 


36 DCM also had full-time staff based in Tokyo during the construction process—notably Frank 
Marioli, who had been initially based in Beijing as project architect to supervise construction of the 
Australian embassy, before moving to Tokyo to take over as DCM’s on-site representative. He is now 
the director of Arkhe Techne Pty Ltd. 
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but to ‘speak’ as the Japanese speak, with deference and grace. At the same 
time, the major commissioned artworks” for the embassy—Japanese- 
Australian sculptor Akio Makigawa’s (1948-1999) two garden sculptures, 
‘The Sur and ‘The Moon’, two pieces for the central court, and foyer 
sculpture, where a perfect polished form seems to be emerging, birth-like, 
from a rough rock base—all executed in marble and all located on the 
central axis, suggest an inner, primary, almost visceral energy that lies at 
the heart of Japanese culture. 


International commentary described the building as possessing ‘some 
panache’ and Peter Davey, editor of the Architectural Review, may have 
been alluding to DCM’s black-clad ambassador’s residence, when he 
stated, in architectural terms in 1991, that ‘since Perry’s black ships arrived 
in 1853, the cultural interaction between the West and Japan has always 
been enriching to both parties. It has never been more so than now’.** 
Indeed DCM’s shiny black box ambassador’s residence, accessible by a side 
street to the embassy’s east, appears moored to the building’s larger form. 
Like the Portuguese ships that arrived in 1543 and which had their hulls 
painted with black pitch, giving rise to the term ‘black ship’ (kurofune) 
to refer to any arriving Western vessel (especially Commodore Matthew 
Perry’s expeditions of 1852—54, with their black smoking steamers), so too 
here in Tokyo, DCM openly signal Australia’s kuvofune—the ambassador's 
residence—as necessarily a foreign arrival on Japanese soil. 


However, not everyone approved of the design. In October 1991, soon 
after staff had moved in, there were reports of complaints by embassy 
people living in the new complex: “They all decry the misuse of space, lack 
of storage space, lack of drainage in wet areas, lack of natural light and 
sound intrusion problems.’ 


37 In addition to the five Makigawa sculptures were two naive paintings depicting the Melbourne 
Cup and surf lifesaving at Bondi Beach (artist unknown and since removed) and a silk artwork in the 
ambassador’s dining room (artist unknown). John Denton, interviewed by Philip Goad, Melbourne, 
28 August 2018. 

38 Peter Davey, ‘Into Japan’, Architectural Review 189, no. 1137 (Nov 1991): 26. 

39 ‘The Australian Embassy, Tokyo. Architect: Denton Corker Marshall Pty Ltd’, Canberra Times, 
23 October 1991, 15. A response to these claims was made in a letter to the editor by Denis Wilson, 
assistant general manager, OPG, ‘Errors of Fact in Article’, Canberra Times, 25 October 1991, 8. Wilson 
admitted to ‘some teething problems with the Tokyo Embassy but no more than usual with a new 
building: The soundproofing inadequacies referred to have been addressed’. 
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Figure 7.11: View of foyer sculpture and, outside, ‘The Sun’ and 
‘The Moon’, c. 1990. Australian embassy, Tokyo. 


Sculptor: Akio Makigawa. 
Source: Photograph by John Gollings. 
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Figure 7.12: View from the garden door of the ambassador’s residence, 
showing garden, mansion fragment, chancery and sculptures (far left). 
Australian embassy, Tokyo, c. 1990. 


Architects: Denton Corker Marshall Pty Ltd. 
Source: Photograph by John Gollings. 
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The lack of linen cupboards and the complex appearing ‘factory-like’ were 
just some of the complaints. At the same time, it should be noted, none 
of the criticisms were directed at the retention of the garden or at the 
public spaces within the new embassy. As with any new building, teething 
problems were small but significant issues to some, but the overall 
impression was positive and nearly 20 years later, the building—virtually 
unchanged—has proved its resilience. 


The success of DCM’s designs for Tokyo and Beijing ensured for the 
firm more design work related to embassies and foreign missions in 
the Asian region, and not just for the Australian government.“ These 
more recent projects, unlike the Tokyo embassy, pursued even greater 
abstraction and addressed substantially increased security as a defining 
and, arguably, limiting design determinant. DCM’s London office, for 
example, completed the British embassy in Manila in 2008 as two giant 
(and mute) grey stone-clad walls surrounded by tall black concrete walls, 
a sort of contemporary linear ‘keep’.*! A similarly recessive language in 
form and layout was repeated in DCM’s latest embassy design for Jakarta 
(2010-16): a hybrid of Beijing and Tokyo—a series of again mute box 
forms for the chancery (but with differentiated material cladding) with the 
ambassador's residence beside, and beside that again a low-rise complex of 
diplomatic staff quarters with recreational facilities at the site’s perimeter. 
In both cases, the dialogue with the existing site does not, in this author’s 
opinion, resonate with the contextual empathy of the Tokyo commission. 
In Jakarta, for example, the whole complex had to be surrounded by the 
now regular requirement of a three-metre-high impenetrable concrete 
wall. The architecture of the modern embassy has been, one might argue, 
from the position of the city and the street, reduced in its ability to 
‘speak’. With all of these embassies, even those that defer to local context 
as in Tokyo, there is a consistent, one might argue, lack of nationalistic 
expression—a sort of appropriate invisibility, a universalism of diplomacy 
that renders identity appropriately invisible. National pride is put aside. 
Architecture does not have to ‘work’: only the flag, almost always the coat 
of arms, and a program of art that hangs on the walls or adorns the major 


40 Embassy-related work completed by Denton Corker Marshall since the Australian embassy in 
Tokyo includes the British embassy refurbishment, Budapest, Hungary, 1994-95; British ambassador’s 
residence, Jakarta, Indonesia, 1996; consulate of the People’s Republic of China, Melbourne, Australia, 
2000-02; British embassy, Manila, Philippines, 2004-09; and Australian embassy, Jakarta, Indonesia, 
2009-16. 

41 Richard Vaughan, ‘Denton Corker Marshall’s Embassy in Manila’, Architects Journal 228, no. 9 
(11 September 2008): 8-9. 
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public spaces are doing the work of direct symbolic representation. These 
are the vicissitudes of architectural diplomacy. In the Australian embassy 
in Tokyo, there is clear evidence that Australia knows how to play this 
necessarily repressed game but with a grace, critique and élan, and a direct 
engagement with the city that may now, with today’s heightened and 
limiting security requirements, be a luxury of the recent past. 
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Working at the Australian 
Embassy in Tokyo: The 
Experiences of Locally 

Engaged Staff 


Kate Darian-Smith and David Lowe 


The multiple roles played by locally engaged staff (LES) in overseas 
missions are a field of diplomatic activity that invites deeper and more 
serious attention from scholars of international history. Beyond some 
admiring glances at the distinctive knowledge, including language skills, 
that local staff bring to bear on all aspects of diplomatic work, and the 
provision by longstanding LES of an institutional memory, there is 
surprisingly little research that interrogates their role more deeply.' Yet, 
local staff have always been crucial for diplomatic postings, and in the 
case of Japan their contribution extends back to the occupation period 
and remains crucial to the everyday operations and diplomatic work of 
the Australian embassy. 


1 Some commentary based on the US experience of LES makes a start in this research direction— 
for example, Shawn Dorman, ‘Profiles: Who Works in an Embassy’, in Inside a U.S. Embassy: 
Diplomacy at Work, All-New Third Edition of the Essential Guide to the Foreign Service, ed. Shawn 
Dorman (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 2011), 65, doi.org/10.2307/j.cttldjmhxq.8; and 
the US Foreign Service Journal has featured views from LES on “What Local Staff Want You [US 
diplomats] to Know’, The Foreign Service Journal, December 2018, www.afsa.org/what-local-staff- 
want-you-know, accessed 3 June 2020. See also David A. Malone, “The Modern Diplomatic Mission’, 
in The Oxford Handbook of Modern Diplomacy, ed. Andrew F. Cooper, Jorge Heine and Ramesh 
Thakur (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 123-24. 
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The absence of scholarly research on LES is particularly striking in 
relation to their numerical strength. Over the past decade, LES have 
composed between two-thirds and three-quarters of the total count of 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade (DFAT) employees in Australia’s 
international posts. These proportions have been even higher when it 
comes to the workforce of Austrade and Immigration offices overseas.’ 
The gender ratios of LES are also of interest: slightly more women than 
men have been employed in recent years.’ Since the 1990s, the expansion 
of the numbers, roles and levels of responsibilities of LES in Australia’s 
embassies around the world has partly been a response to the rising costs 
of overseas representation: local employees are usually paid less than 
Australian-based staff (known as A-based), and do not receive the same 
range of benefits. However, there are also limitations on the work that 
LES staff may do, and embassies need to strike a balance between their 
local and Australian workforce in term of efficacy and the expectations of 
diplomatic representation both abroad and at home. Since 2001 DFAT 
policy has been to employ all LES on fixed-term contracts, where local 
labour laws allow this, although these may be extended for multiple terms.‘ 


LES are active in a broad spectrum of roles in overseas posts, including 
household services, such as cleaning and cooking, but also immigration 
management, accounting, security, trade, cultural activities, education and 
chauffeuring. It is within this wider context that this chapter considers the 
experiences of LES employed at the embassy in Tokyo—the vast majority 
being Japanese nationals, with a small number of Australians living in 
Japan and employed on local rates—and the important contribution they 
make to Australia’s international presence and diplomatic efforts. 


2 Figures taken from Joint Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs and Trade, Australia’s Overseas 
Representation—Punching below Our Weight?, report (Canberra: Parliament of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, 29 October 2012), www.aph.gov.au/Parliamentary_Business/Committees/Joint/Completed_ 
Inquiries/jfadt/Overseas_Representation/report, accessed 3 June 2020; Australian Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade (DFAT), ‘Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade Annual Report 
2017/2018’, DFAT at a Glance, Australian Government Transparency Portal, www.transparency.gov. 
au/annual-reports/department-foreign-affairs-and-trade/2018/dfat-glance/our-staff, accessed 3 June 
2020. Except for those employed by Austrade, DFAT is the employer of all LES at overseas posts. 

3 DFAT, ‘Annual Report 2017/2018’, Appendix 1: Locally engaged staff by location and gender, 
www.transparency.gov.au/annual-reports/department-foreign-affairs-and-trade/2018/appendix-1- 
staffing-overview/locally, accessed 3 June 2020. 

4 Australian National Audit Office, Performance Audit, ‘Employment and Management of 
Locally Engaged Staff’, Australian National Audit Office, 5 August 2008, www.anao.gov.au/work/ 
performance-audit/employment-and-management-locally-engaged-staff, accessed 2 December 2021. 
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In researching the inner life of Australia’s embassy in Tokyo, we consulted 
with Australian staff based now or in the past in Tokyo and stationed at 
DFAT’s Japan desk in Canberra. They were unanimous in acknowledging 
the crucial role undertaken by their Japanese colleagues. At a basic level, 
this is not surprising, given that the number of LES is more than double 
the number of Australian staff at the Tokyo embassy. In 2017, this 
amounted to the employment of 98 LES and 40 Australian staff.’ In the 
Public Diplomacy section, for example, the team was led by an Australian 
diplomat who was supported by 10 local staff who were focused on 
cultural projects, including support for the Australia—Japan Foundation, 
and communications and translation.° 


But beyond the numerical presence of LES, Australian diplomats at all 
levels have consistently enthused about the personal, as well as professional, 
qualities of Japanese colleagues—some of whom they have worked with 
very closely and across several years and regard with warmth and affection. 
Australians also recognise that the ongoing employment of LES staff has 
been crucial, given the fixed terms of ambassadors and other diplomats at 
the Tokyo embassy, in ensuring continuity in Australian negotiations with 
Japanese government departments and ministers. LES are often described 
by the career diplomats they work alongside as ‘loyal’ and dedicated to the 
embassy and to Australia’s interests in Japan, and ‘going the extra mile’ in 
all aspects of their service. Many LES have lived, studied and travelled in 
Australia and ‘have a personal commitment’ to the bilateral relationship.” 


This chapter contributes to one part of an ongoing inquiry by the federal 
government into the direct and indirect benefits to Australia’s foreign 
relations through the employment of LES in missions abroad. There 
are several advantages in this practice. As mentioned, one is financial, 
with LES employment costs lower because they do not require relocation 
costs and allowances, and their salaries are tied to local, rather than 
Australian, conditions. Another is local language proficiency, which has 
been particularly important in earlier decades when fewer Australians 
in the diplomatic branch were fluent in Japanese. The most significant 
benefit, however, is the continuity of service by local staff, thus preserving 
relationships with key Japanese officials, which, amid the careful practices 


5 DFAT Interviewee B, interviewed by Kate Darian-Smith and David Lowe, 24 January 2017. 

6 LES Interviewee X, LES Interviewee Y, LES Interviewee Z, interviewed by David Carter, 
22 June 2017. 

7 Ibid. 
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of embassy work, can also demonstrate proactivity towards achieving 
Australian goals. In some areas such as public or cultural diplomacy, the 
external perspectives of LES staff have proved invaluable in the ‘discovery’ 
of features of Australia, bringing sensitive insights as to how these may be 
encountered by or promoted to a wider Japanese audience. 


Some of the experiences of LES in Japan are generic: they will be similar 
to those of their counterparts working in Australian embassies around 
the world. There are unique circumstances in Japan, however, requiring 
LES to play a culturally specific role in the layered form of engagement 
that is needed in negotiations with the Japanese government and 
bureaucracy. For instance, a meeting of minds between an Australian 
diplomat and a Japanese minister or head of a government department 
does not guarantee action. It is equally important for there to be resulting 
interactions with middle management in Japan, and for initiatives to be 
taken through a very structured system of responsibility. This is where 
LES can excel in advancing Australian interests.* 


Despite their importance to diplomatic efforts, the voices of LES who 
have worked at the Australian embassy in Tokyo are generally absent in 
accounts of the mission (as is the case in posts elsewhere). In the course of 
our research into the embassy, we have deliberately sought out long-serving 
LES staff during fieldwork in Japan and conducted, where possible, oral 
interviews to better understand their experiences. We were interested in 
how LES assess their job satisfaction and balance of work and life, and 
how employment in the Australian embassy has been situated within their 
career more widely. While the majority of Japanese staff who participated 
in those conversations have chosen to remain anonymous, we have drawn 
upon their collective perspectives in this brief overview of the embassy as 
a place where cross-cultural interactions between Australian and Japanese 
staff are always in play.’ 


8 Ibid. 

9 In drawing on oral recollections by LES and Australian diplomats in this chapter, we have 
identified, with their permission, those members who have retired from service, and we have made 
anonymous those who are still serving members. Some of our comments draw on several individual 
comments to offer a collective viewpoint. 
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The Early Years 


The earliest perspective by a Japanese employed at the Australian embassy 
in Tokyo exists in the form of a written memoir by the former head 
chauffeur, Jiro Takaya, who served for more than 30 years, from 1947 
to 1978. Takaya began working for the Australian mission during the 
occupation period immediately after World War II, and was one of 40 
locally engaged Japanese (including 10 drivers and nine room maids) 
whose wages were paid by the Japanese government. His initial reception 
was far from friendly; in the aftermath of the war, the Allied occupying 
troops sometimes displayed thinly veiled hostility towards Japanese people. 
But Takaya recalled that the Australian soldiers who were part of British 
Commonwealth Occupation Force (BCOF) were generally more relaxed 
than the British or Americans in their dealings with the local population. 
The food shortages during the occupation meant that black market 
trade between Japanese civilians and members of the BCOE, including 
Australian soldiers, was an important source of sustenance and therefore 
a necessary channel of regular communication.’ Some of Jiro’s most 
poignant memories include his resentment at the indignity of occupation 
for the Japanese people, especially the imperial dimension of the rule of 
US general Douglas MacArthur as supreme commander for the Allied 
powers. At the same time, he was also required to defend Australians 
who were caught up in violent anti-American protests that occurred at 
the time. 


In addition to mostly generous reflections on the Australian heads of 
mission and some of the other diplomatic staff that he encountered as 
a driver, Takaya’s long tenure enabled him to mark the growth of the 
Australian embassy and its evolving role in Japan. By the early 1970s, 
he recalled, there was a sudden increase of Australian children living at 
the embassy, reflecting the growth of Australians at the post. At its peak, 
there were 42 young Australians, ranging from very young children to 
teenagers at high school. It was Takaya’s job to drive these children and 
teens to and from school every morning and evening, and was one of his 
more testing roles: 


I was just like a nursery schoolteacher, chiding quarrelling boys 
and soothing crying children. They were not quiet for more than 
two minutes. Then I made them sing songs while driving, I myself 


10 Jiro Takaya, extracts from translated unpublished memoir, 12 April 1978, 1-6. 
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acting as the leader of the chorus. This method proved good for 
the lower graders, but higher graders were too much for me. They 
threw peelings and even spit [spat] at passers-by from windows of 
the running bus. From time to time, I stopped the bus and bid 
them to go home on foot. They asked me not to tell their parents 
on them, crying, but, as soon as they rode the bus again, they 
invented another mischievous thing. I bothered my brain on how 
to ‘fight’ with these ‘little monsters’ every day.!! 


In this description, as in other sections of his memoir, Takaya touched 
on the unsurprising cultural slippages that recurred during his decades 
as an embassy driver. His memories of Australian diplomats were partly 
organised in accordance with Japanese cultural expectations of personal 
style and behaviour in everyday interactions, significant elements 
in effective diplomatic communication. Takaya most admired those 
Australians based at the embassy who spoke with quiet voices, in contrast 
to those who were louder and seemed less sensitive to Japanese norms.” 
Takaya’s categorisation was subtle but distinct, and perhaps most relevant 
to the time of his service during the early period of the embassy’s work, 
in the transition from occupation to rebuilding and strengthening 
bilateral relations. From the late 1950s, both Australia and Japan were 
rapidly experiencing more overt forms of globalisation in their economies, 
communications and culture and this was to have an impact in the 
everyday forms of communication between Australians and LES staff. 


Takaya’s written reflection is an unusual document, and notable for 
its warm but frank insights. It does, however, highlight the need for 
future scholarly attention to the issues of Australia’s diplomatic training, 
as well as to exploring the indirect influence of the individual style of 
ambassadorial and diplomatic appointments in the detailed diplomatic 
histories of Australia’s foreign policy with Japan and, by extension, 
elsewhere in the Asia-Pacific. As the following section outlines, one key 
element in the capacity of Australian diplomatic staff to conduct effective 
business is tied to their language proficiency and certainly the translation 
and interpretation services provided by LES have been essential in 
this regard. 


11 Ibid., 25. 
12 Ibid., 1-26. 
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Language and Diplomacy 


The history of Japanese-language learning in Australia, at both school 
and tertiary levels, has been a fundamental element of the development of 
bilateral relations between the two nations, and the deepening of person- 
to-person and institutional connections from the late twentieth century, as 
examined in other chapters in this volume.” Language proficiency is also 
important at the official level and in Australia’s diplomatic representation 
in Japan. But how much does linguistic capability matter to the work of 
Australians serving in the Tokyo post? 


At a general level, it is reasonable to assume that language knowledge is 
closely tied to the effectiveness of representing and pursuing Australian 
interests, and aids the acquisition of the level of expertise required for 
the diplomatic negotiation of policy and programs, and for the subtleties 
needed for clear communication in sensitive situations. This is the view of 
the former DFAT officer Trevor Wilson. In an unpublished manuscript 
on this very subject, Wilson argues that Japanese-speaking capacity among 
Australian diplomats has acted as a modest ‘force multiplier’, enabling 
the small but significant expansion of the nation’s interests in Japan." 
However, assessing what might have been gained or lost through Australia’s 
very limited number of fully trained Japanese linguists appointed to the 
embassy in Tokyo prior to 1970s is a difficult task. While the advocates 
of greater linguistic skills as a component of training for foreign service 
can point to the likelihood of enhanced diplomatic finesse and nuance, 
it is hard to clearly determine the negative consequences for the bilateral 
relationship resulting from lower levels of Japanese-speaking Australians 
in senior diplomatic positions. 


By the late 1960s the Department of External Affairs had in place policies 
for Japanese-language training prior to a posting in Tokyo, and this was 
to result in an expansion of linguistic capacity within a decade. At a 
symposium on Australia—Japan relations in Canberra held in 1974, the 
recently returned diplomat Colin Willis reported that eight of the current 
Australian staff in Tokyo could communicate effectively in Japanese; and 


13 See Kate Darian-Smith, ‘Australian—Japanese Cultural Connections, and David Carter, 
““Scholars—Future Interpreters of Australia”: Education, Cultural Diplomacy and Australian Studies 
in Japan’, in this volume. 

14 Trevor Wilson, “The Impact of Australia’s Japanese-Speaking Diplomats on Australia—Japan 
Relations’, unpublished manuscript, 2017, 32. 
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three years later another study suggested that 31 officers had reached what 
was described as a ‘good to high’ rating in Japanese proficiency." During 
the 1970s, Australia’s Department of Foreign Affairs had an agreement to 
use the facilities of the US State Department's Foreign Service Institute 
Language School based in Yokohama. This allowed for up to four full-time 
Australians posted to Japan to undertake courses there, and it also became 
possible for their spouses to enrol in the short courses that were offered. 
However, it would be a mistake to equate the linguistic progress that 
was achieved through this training with a sharp increase in the levels of 
Japanese proficiency among Australians at the embassy. From the 1980s, 
the professionalisation of interpretation services in Tokyo, utilised by 
both the Japanese and Australian governments, was an important factor 
in reducing the potential for mistranslations and increasing confidence 
in the clear communications underpinning diplomatic exchanges.'® 
This development, and its success, made Japanese proficiency for 
Australian representatives in Japan less urgent, and less of a priority in 
diplomatic training. 


With these circumstances in mind, it is likely that locally engaged 
Japanese speakers were extremely helpful for Australian negotiations at 
sensitive junctures in the relationship. These included such moments as 
the amalgamation of the Australian Departments of Trade and Foreign 
Affairs in 1987, when Japanese governments revised their thinking on the 
role of their Self-Defense Forces, and when security, defence cooperation 
and coordination became important features of the relationship from the 
1990s onwards. One locally engaged officer interviewed for this chapter 
commented that Japanese fluency does make a significant difference at the 
individual level, and singled out Ambassadors Ashton Calvert (1993-98) 
and Bruce Miller (2011-17) for their respective linguistic capabilities in 
Japanese. Indeed, Calvert is acknowledged more widely within Japanese 
political and diplomatic circles as being the first Australian ambassador 
appointed to Japan to possess high-level language skills.'’ The local staff 
member reflected further on the question of Japanese-language proficiency 
from the perspective of Japanese government negotiators: 


15 Ibid., 6-7. 

16 Ibid., 9-10. 

17 Calvert’s language skills were also commented upon by former Japanese ambassadors to Australia, 
Yoshio Okawara (1976-80), Masaji Takahashi (1998-2001) and Hideaki Ueda (2005-07) in discussion 
with the authors, 24 January 2017. 
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If Australian ambassadors and diplomat staff can speak in Japanese 
then they [Japanese negotiators] speak very frankly, but if they 
think that the interpreter is going to interpret what they are going 
to say then what they say may be different." 


The golden era of maximum linguistic capacity among Australia- 
based members of the Australian embassy in Tokyo, according to one 
longstanding DFAT official, was during the 1990s and early 2000s. 
This was the product of the high priority attached to the Australia— 
Japan relationship during the 1980s and 1990s.” It coincided with the 
series of language policy and program initiatives launched in Australia 
from the mid-1980s to the mid-1990s which gave impetus to Japanese- 
language learning in Australian schools and universities, and an associated 
growth in Australians undertaking exchange programs in Japan.” The 
overall impact of such focused educational endeavours can be seen in the 
improved Japanese-language capacities, and cultural knowledge of Japan, 
possessed by many younger Australians recruited by DFAT from the 
1980s onwards. 


The uplift in Japanese-language proficiency among Australians in the 
late twentieth century coincided with the expansion of bilateral trade, 
and the subsequent growth of the expatriate Australian community in 
Japan, notably those working in the commercial sector for Australian and 
multinational companies. Much diplomatic work is devoted to expanding 
Australia’s economic interests and influence, including in the mining and 
primary sector, but also in education and tourism. The success of the 
Australia Japan Business Co-operation Council, founded in 1964, and in 
more recent decades the multifarious activities of the Japan—Australia Diet 
members league, have been partly derived from the efforts of successive 
Japanese-speaking Australian diplomats who have been supported by 
LES. The league comprises Japanese politicians interested in Australia 
and has become a focal point for such activities as briefings, meetings and 
breakfasts with visiting Australian politicians.” 


Furthermore, while it is impossible to evaluate precisely, the Japanese 
speakers—both Australian-based and locally employed—working in the 
realm of public diplomacy, including those in the public and cultural 
sections of the embassy and those connected to the Australia—Japan 


18 LES Interviewee A, interviewed by Kate Darian-Smith and David Lowe, 23 January 2017. 
19 DFAT Interviewee C, interviewed by David Lowe, 13 January 2017. 

20 See Darian-Smith, ‘Australian—Japanese Cultural Connections’, this volume. 

21 Wilson, “The Impact of Australia’s Japanese-Speaking Diplomats’, 20. 
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Foundation (AJF), have enhanced the promotion of Australia and its 
relationship with Japan. As Trevor Wilson writes, ‘It was also no accident 
that a series of excellent Japanese-speaking Australian staff were appointed 
to head the Australia—Japan Foundation office in the embassy after 
1995’. In 2011-16, Leonie Boxtel lived and worked at the Australian 
embassy with her young family while serving as director of the AJF, an 
appointment that utilised her high-level fluency in Japanese, gained 
through university study in Australia and Japan. Boxtel reflected that 
her Japanese-language skills gave her a distinct advantage in progressing 
the AJF’s work in building Australia’s brand, especially within the arts 
community and educational institutions and networks across Japan.” 


Working at the Embassy 


The Australian embassy building, designed by leading Australian 
architectural firm Denton Corker Marshall, is far more than a workplace. 
It is a modern compound that incorporates the public-facing offices and 
workspaces of the embassy with the ambassadorial residence and gardens, 
and apartments and other facilities for Australian staff.” The unification 
of work and home spaces encourages a sense of cooperation and esprit 
de corps. Social events and other collective activities, as well as programs 
to involve the spouses of DFAT representatives and embassy children, 
provide opportunities for informal networks around shared interests 
that transcend work-related boundaries. As one former Australian-based 
resident explained, ‘Living in the compound was a great way to connect 
across the embassy.” The proximity of work and home has also been a 
boon for the maintenance of a productive work-life balance, especially 
so for those Australian women working at the embassy who have caring 
duties for infants and small children. In addition to the embassy building’s 
public spaces and reception areas, and the more formal meetings and 
entertainments held at the ambassador’s residence and in the gardens, 
the well-appointed and relatively large residential apartments provide 
a welcoming space for embassy staff to offer hospitality to Japanese 
colleagues, thus blending work and home in diplomatic activities. 


22 Ibid., 30. 

23 Leonie Boxtel, interviewed by Kate Darian-Smith, 24 March 2017. 

24 Alison Broinowski and Rachel Miller, ‘Creation, Destruction and Re-creation: The Australian 
Embassy in Tokyo’, and Philip Goad, ‘Building Diplomacy: The Architecture of the Australian Embassy, 
Tokyo’, in this volume. 

25 Leonie Boxtel, interviewed by Kate Darian-Smith, 24 March 2017. 
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While LES service, facilitate and participate in both the formal and 
informal entertaining at the Australian embassy, and may be involved 
in social activities, they have a very different experience from Australian 
staff of the embassy compound. Local employees cannot live within the 
embassy apartments, and the majority commute a considerable distance 
from their homes every day, with travel time sometimes taking over one 
hour each way. Their spatial experience of the embassy overall is also 
restricted. LES are subject to security restrictions on their movements and 
barred from entering the upper floor where the ambassadorial offices are 
located. More broadly, external access to the building has also changed over 
the past 20 years. Following the terrorist attacks against the United States 
on 11 September 2001, security was increased at all of Australia’s overseas 
postings. At the Australian embassy in Tokyo this meant the installation 
of a front fence, a screening station and clearance for all visitors, creating 
a small but nonetheless real and symbolic barrier between the embassy 
and the wider Japanese community.” 


From the perspective of the LES staff interviewed for this study, the 
embassy operates as a workplace that is Australian in its regulations 
and character—though infused with some small and nuanced Japanese 
influences in the daily activity of how business and engagement 
are conducted. This is evident in several ways, many mundane but 
nonetheless significant. One example involves the observance of national 
public holidays. For more than 30 years, the embassy has taken a balanced 
approach, splitting the public holidays that are taken between those 
that are officially designated in Australia and Japan. However, such 
compromises are not always satisfactory, particularly as in this Japan 
has several more public holidays than Australia. Some local employees 
bemoaned missing out on a portion of the Japanese public holidays during 
Golden Week, and the toll that this took on family life. At the same time, 
our interviews revealed that LES appreciated many Australian attitudes 
and regulations towards such issues as gender equity within appointment 
structures and working conditions, and saw the embassy as a progressive 
working environment, in contrast to a typical Japanese government or 
commercial setting. 


26 The increased security was to have a negative impact on the AJF Library, then the Australian 
Resource Centre, that was located within the Australian embassy until it was relocated in 2007; Yasue 
Arimitsu, interviewed by Kate Darian-Smith and David Lowe, 27 January 2017. 
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Local Japanese staff also spoke of their ability to both support and 
influence Australia’s diplomacy in Japan and were proud of their 
contribution to what they saw as a collaborative effort with Australian 
diplomats. The interviews revealed a detailed understanding of the relative 
expertise and strengths of both local and Australian-based staff. To give an 
indicative example, one LES at the embassy commented that Australian 
staff possessed the background knowledge and understood the policy 
context in far greater detail. As a complement, local staff ‘know the 
local market or we know Japan better than them so in that way we can 
collaborate and bring out results better’, aiding Australian diplomats in 
making informed and advantageous decisions.” Other LES are proud of 
their ‘insider’ proactivity, and capacity to finesse the broad directive issued 
by DFAT, and as one commented: 


I think I have to be able to suggest what we can, what would be 
the best in Japan to commence some projects to the counsellor 
in my section, in our section. So, it’s not just always accepting, 
accepting ... I think we'd have to sometimes be proactive and say, 
‘No, this isn’t, this wouldn’t work here’. But it might be difficult to 
do that, but it’s not against it, it’s to help collaborate.” 


There are, we were told, times where the insight of local staff is crucial, 
including in determining cost efficiencies relating to certain policy or 
project initiatives. If something is likely to fall flat, then it is better that 
Australian-based officers know sooner rather than later. LES are well placed 
to feed the views of Japanese opinion-shapers into embassy deliberations 
and to pick up quickly on the nuances of government-to-government and 
people-to-people communications. As one interviewee put it, ‘in the end, 
of course the diplomats will be the decision makers’ but LES can advise 
those in Canberra in the negotiations and process: ‘because if you try to 
force what Australia thinks is best, which might not work at all in Japan, 
it’s a waste of resource’.” 


27 LES Interviewee X, LES Interviewee Y, LES Interviewee Z interviewed by David Carter, 22 June 
2017. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Ibid. 
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Locally Engaged Women and Their 
Careers at the Embassy 


Australia’s missions abroad have, over time, provided Japanese employees 
with some distinctive opportunities to gain deep expertise in aspects of 
Australia’s economy and culture, and to develop a career pathway that 
perhaps would not be possible within the Japanese bureaucracy. This 
alternative track has been particularly advantageous for some of the 
Japanese women employed at the Australian embassy, perhaps most 
especially in earlier decades. This point is illustrated by the career of 
Tomoko Nakamura, senior research officer in agriculture, who in an 
oral interview on the eve of her retirement in 2017 reflected on her 
34 years of continual employment with the Australian government 
in Tokyo. Over this time, she had seen changes in the technology that 
shaped work practices, and she recalled the noise of the telex machine and 
typewriters in the 1980s and the excitement generated by the arrival of 
the embassy’s first fax machine. Nakamura has also witnessed across her 
career significant shifts in attitudes towards gender and work, and how an 
increasing number of women, both Australian and Japanese, have been 
employed at the embassy and taken on senior roles. 


In 1983, Nakamura commenced as an interpreter and translator for 
the minister, commercial, in what was then a separate trade office in the 
Sankaido Building in Akasaka, around two and a half kilometres from 
the chancery in Azabu-Juban.*” This appointment was a landmark, 
situating Nakamura as the first locally engaged woman to hold a 
position within the Australian government that was not secretarial. With 
the relocation of Australia’s trade and commerce activities to the new 
Australian embassy building after its completion in 1990, Nakamura 
assumed a new role as chief interpreter and translator under Ambassador 
Ashton Calvert. This was, she recalled, both stimulating and exhausting. 
The day often began with breakfast events, and translating commitments 
could run throughout the evening, with this work sandwiched by the one- 
and-a-half-hour commute each way to and from her home. Nakamura 
recalled that the scope of the work also involved extra hours of personal 
study ‘because I had to cover everything. Agriculture, sports, education, 
defence, politics, economy, trade, everything’. 


30 Tomoko Nakamura, interviewed by Kate Darian-Smith and David Lowe, 23 January 2017. 
Trade and Customs staff moved from the Mita site to more space in the Sankaido Building in 1968. 
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Tomoko’s career at the Australian embassy can be interpreted in pioneering 
terms, and perhaps also a form of conditional liberation. As a woman 
employee, she broke the existing pattern in being appointed a more senior 
position than secretarial work. Translating and interpreting was viewed 
as both prestigious and highly skilled, and a position with the embassy 
offered some employment and financial stability as opposed to work with 
many different clients through an agency. The Australian embassy enjoyed 
a high standing for its translation support among other major diplomatic 
posts in Tokyo, such as the United States and France where translating 
and interpreting staff were also required.*' In addition, Nakamura found 
that her role required some interesting travel throughout Japan, and she 
was also sponsored by the embassy to attend a professional development 
conference at the University of Queensland, thus giving her firsthand 
insight into the nation she was working for. 


In the late 1990s, Nakamura transferred to the agriculture section of the 
Australian embassy as a research officer. She took pride in being a source 
of continuity with members of the Japanese Department of Agriculture, 
enabling smooth introductions for successive Australian diplomats 
arriving and working in Tokyo for fixed terms. From her perspective, 
negotiations between Australia and Japan on agriculture were generally 
hard fought, and it was the long game that was needed. Like many other 
LES, Tomoko bore the brunt of overly tight meeting scheduling, learning 
to adjust itineraries that omitted toilet breaks—or, in case of a visit by 
Resources Minister Peter Cook, to suddenly request such a break herself, 
in order to secure relief for her charge.’ 


While an exceptional case study rather than representative of many, 
Nakamura’s experiences help chart the evolution of the crucial role played 
by LES in the work of the Australian embassy in Tokyo across time. 
In terms of numbers and in providing the skills and political and cultural 
capacity to undertake a broad range of both basic and more complex tasks, 
LES have always been important. As the Australian embassy has grown, 
so too have the numbers of LES staff, and as the embassy has relied even 
more on their skills, local employees have quickly stretched into new roles 
to fulfil new roles and expectations. 


31 DFAT Interviewee H, interviewed by David Lowe, 11 January 2017. 
32 Ibid. 
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Conclusion 


In ways often invisible to the public eye, the Australian embassy has been 
indebted to the skills and hard work of local employees who labour as 
translators, administrators, liaison officers with government and industry, 
cultural and policy advisers, and, more mundanely, drivers, cleaners and 
caterers. For both incoming Australian diplomats and researchers, it is 
LES—especially those who are long-serving—who are important holders 
of the embassy’s corporate memory and long-term relations within the 
Japanese bureaucracy. Their linguistic skills have been another constant 
asset through the variable levels of Japanese-language capacity among 
Australian diplomatic staff. Similarly, on matters of tone, register and 
timing and the cross-cultural dimensions of communication underpinning 
official meetings and exchanges the presence and guidance of LES staff 
have been a constant strength. 


Reading between the lines of recollections such as those by Tomoko 
Nakamura and others, there have been significant employment benefits 
for LES members working at the Australian embassy, especially for women, 
but they have also often come with necessary compromises. LES members 
are constantly negotiating their relationship with the amorphous and vital 
bundle of values and policies making up ‘Australia’s national interest’. It is 
clear that many locally engaged Japanese staff have demonstrated high 
levels of commitment to Australian policy goals while, at the same time, 
adjusting to security provisions circumscribing their activities and their 
movements within the embassy building. 


The interviews with LES members and with Australian diplomats 
revealed strong levels of mutual respect and appreciation between both 
groups, and in some instances these relationships moved beyond those of 
work colleagues to personal friendships. Interpreting and advocating for 
Australian interests and policy goals to the different segments of Japanese 
society and to policymaking groups requires unrelenting efforts, in which 
local staff often carry a big workload. As several LES interviewees were 
keen to emphasise, for diplomatic work to be pursued successfully in 
Japan on big issues such as trade and investment, there was a need to 
engage not merely with government ministers and departmental heads, 
but also with other members of the relevant departments and with key 
industry groups. In making progress with Japanese counterparts, or 
registering where progress is unlikely to be made, LES members have 
been fundamental to the day-to-day work of the embassy in furthering 
Australia—Japan relations. 
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Australian-Japanese 
Cultural Connections 


Kate Darian-Smith 


In the 1950s, most Australians knew little of Japan and its people beyond 
recent wartime experiences and stock stereotypes, and this was mirrored 
by the very limited knowledge of most Japanese about the society and 
environments of modern Australia. As bilateral trade flourished as a result 
of economic growth in both nations, and the enmity that had existed 
during World War II quickly receded into the past, the relationship 
that developed between Australia and Japan over the next 70 years was 
distinctive and multilayered. Government-to-government relations 
frame what is now a myriad of institutional, community and personal 
connections between Australia and Japan—and indeed Australians and 
Japanese people—that span interests and generations. 


This special and highly significant relationship between Australia and 
Japan is both established and evolving, and has been facilitated by the 
extraordinary revolution in communications and technologies across 
recent decades. The increased mobilities afforded by the development of 
mass tourism, and the expansion of higher education in both countries 
with an emphasis on international connections in both research and 
student experience, have contributed to the growth of personal links 
across the two nations. Accompanying these developments has been the 
deepened knowledge in both Australia and Japan about each nation’s 
respective histories, populations and economic opportunities. Staff at the 
Australian embassy have continuously contributed to Australia—Japan 
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relations by supporting Australians travelling, studying and conducting 
business in Japan, as well as Japanese people and corporations interested 
in Australia as a destination for tourism, education, trade and investment. 


Although cultural and economic exchanges between the two countries 
can be traced to the nineteenth century, since the immediate post-World 
War II decades a new and quite remarkable Australian relationship with 
Japan has flourished.' This has been underpinned by an enthusiasm 
for Japanese popular culture, sometimes in unexpected ways. In the 
early 1960s, for instance, the Japanese television series The Samurai 
was hugely popular in Australia, with its leading star Ose Koichi selling 
out live shows in Sydney and Melbourne (and attracting larger crowds 
of young Australians than a tour by the Beatles).? By the 1980s, Japan 
was widely recognised for its technological expertise, and Japanese 
culture was embraced in Australia by the end of the century. Japanese 
food, particularly sushi, is now ubiquitous in Australia. Japan’s regional 
cuisine has been widely promoted through the media, including celebrity 
chef Adam Liaw’s Destination Flavour: Japan tour for television. Japanese 
animation, manga and electronic games continue to be consumed in 
Australia across generations. 


Correspondingly, the last four decades have seen expanding knowledge 
within Japan about Australia, and its social and technological innovation. 
This built on limited foundations. To give one example, Sachiko Tamai 
recalled that when she was appointed to the position of senior cultural 
officer at the Australian embassy in Tokyo in 1986, many of her Japanese 
friends were puzzled, asking her what might constitute Australian culture 
beyond an interest in sports.’ The development of government agencies and 
organisations in both countries that have focused on soft power relations 
and cultural exchanges have contributed, in subsequent decades, to a 


1 Paul Jones and Vera Mackie, eds, Relationships: Australia and Japan: 1880s to 1950, University 
of Melbourne History Monograph 28 (Melbourne: University of Melbourne, 2001); Masayo Tada 
and Leigh Dale, eds, On the Western Edge: A Colloquium on Comparisons of Australia and Japan (Perth: 
Network Books, 2007); David Walker, Anxious Nation: Australia and the Rise of Asia 1850-1939 
(St Lucia: University of Queensland Press, 1999); David Walker, Stranded Nation: White Australia in 
an Asian Region (Crawley: University of Western Australia Publishing, 2019). 

2 Kate Darian-Smith, ‘Expanding Horizons: Australian Television and Globalisation in the 
1950s—1970s, in Contemporary Australian Studies: Literature, History, Film and Media Studies 
in a Globalizing Age, ed. Yasue Arimitsu and Yugi Suzuki (Tokyo: Otowa-Shobo Tsurumi-Shoten 
Publishing, 2016), 111-12. 

3 Sachiko Tamai, ed., Reflections: Australian Artists Living in Tokyo (Bloomington, Indiana: Balboa 
Press, 2019), 1. 
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discernible shift and increased reciprocal cultural understanding between 
Australian and Japan. During the 2000s, social media and promotions of 
lifestyle, travel, sports and the environment have been influential in both 
countries in deepening such respective knowledges well beyond simplistic 
images of people and places. 


This chapter explores the educational, cultural and sporting connections 
between Australia and Japan from the mid-twentieth century to the 
present, and the significant role that the Australian embassy in Tokyo 
has played in initiating and supporting these programs and activities. 
It commences with an overview of the importance of language teaching 
and the education sector to the Australian—Japanese relationship, and then 
explores how people-to-people links between the two countries increased 
and strengthened from the 1980s through the expansion of mass tourism 
in both directions. It examines the place of the creative arts in forging 
bilateral understanding, with a focus on the success of the visual arts and 
residential exchanges. It concludes with an exploration of the increasing 
importance of sports as a dimension of the bilateral relationship and 
diplomatic effort. 


Connecting through Education 
and Language 


Language is a key channel in the development of cross-cultural connections, 
and there is a deep history of language instruction in Japanese in the 
Australian higher education and school sectors. Japanese was first taught 
at the university level in 1917 by the University of Sydney on behalf 
of the Commonwealth Department of Defence.* James Murdoch, an 
international expert on Japan, regularly travelled from Sydney to conduct 
classes for army cadets at the newly established Royal Military Academy 
at Duntroon in Canberra. In 1919 Murdoch was appointed as chair of 
Oriental studies at the University of Sydney, and began visiting Japan 
annually, providing a briefing to Australian authorities on his return about 


4 Jennifer Baldwin, ‘From Ancient to Modern: The Place and Importance for Languages Other 
Than English in Australia’s National Interest’ (PhD thesis, University of Melbourne, 2015), 17, 52; 
Jennifer Baldwin, “World War I and the Development of Language Study at Australian Universities’, 
in The First World War, the Universities and the Professions in Australia 1914-1939, ed. Kate Darian- 
Smith and James Waghorne (Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 2019), 261-68. 
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Japanese public opinion and defence policy.” The teaching of Japanese 
language moved quickly to the secondary sector in New South Wales, 
initially with 50 boys enrolled at Sydney High School and North Sydney 
High School. This instruction was, as Murdoch explained, ‘aimed entirely 
at the encouragement of commercial relations’ with Japan and a small but 
active community of Japanese business interests concentrated in Sydney.° 


The University of Melbourne introduced Japanese-language 
classes in 1919, and by 1935 instruction was offered at the progressive 
Mac.Robertson Girls’ High School.” As Japanese-language teaching 
expanded in the interwar decades, the Japanese government offered some 
support, for example donating five sets of textbooks to Perth Technical 
School in 1934.® Interest in Japanese language remained strong; in 1937 
the Queensland government introduced Japanese-language classes at the 
university and selected high schools.’ The ABC also broadcast a popular 
program on Japanese history and language between 1935 and December 
1941.'° With the outbreak of the Pacific War, Japanese-language 
proficiency was of importance for Australian defence and security, with 
instruction offered to military personnel. 


In the post-World War II years, as Australia’s trade with Japan was 
rebuilt, this was accompanied by a revitalisation of Japanese-language 
teaching. From the 1960s, Japanese language was introduced at Australian 
universities, with the enrolments exceeding all other Asian and European 
language classes by 1990.'' This growth at tertiary institutions was 
accompanied by new university subjects examining Japanese history and 
politics, in part spurred by Australia’s involvement in regional security and 
trade in the Asia-Pacific and reflecting interest from younger Australians 


5 Jennifer Joan Baldwin, Languages Other Than English in Australian Higher Education: Policies, 
Provision and the National Interest (Switzerland: Springer Nature, 2019), doi.org/10.1007/978-3- 
030-05795-4, 40, 107-8. 

6 ‘The Japanese Language: Why NSW Is Teaching It’, Age, 30 March 1918, 15; Jean Robertson, 
‘Japanese Language: The Commercial Aspect’, Argus, 27 July 1918, 5; ‘Japanese Language in Schools’, 
Daily Telegraph, 4 September 1922, 8. 

7  Senkichi Inagaki pioneered Japanese language at the University of Melbourne until he was 
interned in December 1941: Baldwin, Languages Other Than English, 40-41, 108-9; ‘School Speech 
Nights: Mac.Robertson Girls’ High School’, Age, 11 December 1935, 8; “Leaving Passes in Japanese 
Language’, Sun, 4 February 1940, 1. 

8 ‘Teaching Japanese: Gift to Technical School’, West Australian, 31 July 1934, 17. 

9 ‘Japanese Glad at Decision to Teach Language’, Telegraph, 5 February 1937, 12; “Teaching Students 
Japanese’, Labor Daily, 5 February 1937, 12; “The Japanese Language’, Daily Mercury, 8 July 1939, 6. 
10 Baldwin, Languages Other Than English, 109. 

11 Ibid., 112-15. 
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about their place in Asia. In 1951, the intergovernmental Colombo Plan 
had been launched, and its support to developing Asian nations led to 
20,000 sponsored students by 1985 undertaking education and training in 
Australia. The presence of international students from Asia was important 
in raising Australian awareness of Asian cultures and peoples.’ 


Amid Australia’s booming economic relationship with Japan, government 
and public commentary during the 1960s and 1970s indicated anxieties 
about the limited proficiency in Japanese language and culture. Few 
business leaders or government officials were able to speak Japanese, and 
this led to cultural and commercial misunderstandings.'? Over the next 
decade concerted efforts were made to improve mutual understanding. 
A cultural agreement was concluded between Australia and Japan in 
1974; the Australia-Japan Foundation established in 1976; and the 
Working Holiday Program signed in 1980, enabling young Australians 
and Japanese to have a long-term stay in each other’s country. In Japan, an 
Australian studies course was established at Tokyo University, and greater 
bilateral academic links encouraged. In Australia, the most significant 
program in deepening appreciation of Japan was the rapid increase in 
the teaching of Japanese language at primary and secondary schools." 
In 1981, a visiting American scholar noted a marked increase in Japanese- 
language teaching in Australia since he last visited in 1971. ‘Australia is 
the only foreign country that makes a systematic effort to teach Japanese 
in high school and is to be praised for this’, leading scholar Professor 
Donald Keene of Columbia University observed.'® By this time, too, 
the first wave of Australian high school students were taking final year 
matriculation examinations in Japanese, and were eligible for advanced 
university instruction. At tertiary institutions, Japanese departments 
were also growing in number, and attracting increasing enrolments. 


12 See Kate Darian-Smith and James Waghorne, ‘Australian-Asian Sociability, Student Activism, 
and the University Challenge to White Australia in the 1950s’, in Australian Journal of Politics and 
History 63, no. 2 (2016): 203-18, doi.org/10.1111/ajph.12245. 

13 ‘Little Teaching about Asia in Schools’, Canberra Times, 13 May 1972, 9; ‘Language Difficulties: 
“Risks” in Dealing with Japanese’, Canberra Times, 24 May 1972, 3. 

14 ‘Australia—Japan Relations’, Australian Foreign Affairs Record 51, no. 4 (April 1980): 98; Japan- 
Australia Relations (Basic Data)’, Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Japan, www.mofa.go.jp/region/asia- 
paci/australia/data.html, accessed 7 May 2022. 

15  ‘Australia—Japan Relations’, Australian Foreign Affairs Record 51, no. 4 (April 1980): 98. 

16 John Bryant, “Teaching of Japanese Praised’, Canberra Times, 11 December 1981, 9. 
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One feature of many university Japanese-language programs was the 
opportunity for students to visit Japan to study, or sometimes complete 
an internship, thus embedding young Australians in Japanese society.'” 


From the late twentieth century, the teaching of Japanese language within 
the Australian school system expanded considerably due to the economic 
importance of Japan, and opportunities for exchange and tourism between 
the two nations. A plethora of national and state language and curriculum 
policies framed this development. In 1982, the Fraser government 
commissioned a Senate inquiry to respond to community pressure for 
a national language policy. Reporting to the Hawke government in 1984, 
the inquiry recommended a comprehensive approach to national language 
planning that would address all of Australia’s language and literacy needs. 
As Joseph Lo Bianco has noted, ‘the ethos was one of collaboration by 
engaging all jurisdictions, as well as community level, non-government 
structures and agencies’.'* The National Policy on Languages was endorsed 
with bipartisan support in 1987, identifying Japanese as a language of 
geopolitical significance." 


In 1992, the Keating government introduced a new Australian Language 
and Literacy Policy which shifted the funding balance towards English 
literacy and away from foreign languages.” The Asia Education Foundation 
was established the following year, with A$3.5 million in funding to 
promote studies of Asia in schools. In 1994, a report on Asian Languages 
and Australia’s Economic Future resulted in the National Asian Languages 
and Studies in Australian Schools (NALSAS) program. This aimed to 
strengthen Australia’s engagement with Asia by educating and enthusing 
a new generation of Australians about their region. A priority of ‘Asian 
literacy’ was language proficiency in Japanese, Bahasa Indonesia, Korean 
and Mandarin.” Despite the allocation of A$220 million to the program 


17 Leonie Boxtel, interviewed by Kate Darian-Smith, 24 March 2017. 

18 Joseph Lo Bianco, ‘Asian Languages in Australian Schools: Policy Options’, Melbourne Asia 
Policy Papers 7, May 2005. 
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and the privileging of Asian languages, the NALSAS learning outcomes 
fell below targets, and it ended in 2007.” A new impetus and funding 
was given to the study of Asian languages under the Rudd government, 
and the introduction of a national curriculum in schools has included 
languages as a key study area. 


In the twenty-first century, and despite ongoing challenges, Japanese has 
remained the most studied foreign language in Australian schools and 
universities. The numbers peaked in the early 2000s, when about 426,000 
students—representing about 10 per cent of all Australian school students— 
were studying Japanese language. At that time, Australia had the second- 
largest group of Japanese-language learners in the world, surpassed only by 
Korea.” Queensland and Victoria have the highest numbers of Japanese- 
language learners at school, partly accounted for by the deep teaching 
strengths that have been established. Over the last two decades, Australian 
universities have seen stability or even a small increase, especially at the 
beginner level, in enrolments in Japanese language and culture subjects. This 
can be explained by enrolments from international students at Australian 
campuses, but also by the enthusiasm among younger Australians for 
Japanese popular culture and a recognition of the importance of skills in 
cross-cultural communication in the global economy. 


People-to-People Links: Exchange 
Programs and Tourism 


One of the strengths of the Australian—Japanese relationship over the 
past 60 years has been the meaningful people-to-people relationships 
that have developed through programs of student exchange and the 
growth in tourism both ways. Indeed, in-country exchange programs 
for, respectively, Japanese and English language learners at all levels—and 


22 Kevin Rudd, Asian Languages and Australia’s Economic Future (Brisbane: Queensland Government 
Printer, Brisbane, 1994); Rebecca Cairns, ‘Constructing Asia Literacy as a Policy Problem’, Australian 
Policy and History, 13 November 2017, aph.org.au/2017/11/constructing-asia-literacy-as-a-policy- 
problem/, accessed 30 April 2021; Deborah Henderson, ‘Politics and Policy-Making for Asia Literacy: 
The Rudd Report and a National Strategy in Australian Education’, Asian Studies Review 32, no. 2 
(2008): 171-95, doi.org/10.1080/10357820802064690. 

23 Robyn Spence-Brown, ‘Japanese Language Education in Australia Today: An Overview’, 2, 
nsjle.org.au/nsjle/media/2014-NSJLE-04-ROBYN-SPENCE-BROWN. pdf, accessed 30 April 2021; 
Anne de Kretser and Robyn Spence-Brown, “The Current State of Japanese Language Education in 
Australian Schools’, The Tokyo Foundation for Policy Research, 15 December 2010, www.tkfd.or.jp/ 
en/research/detail.php?id=174, accessed 30 April 2021. 
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including homestays with family groups—have increased dramatically 
in recent decades. Most of these exchanges are organised by Australian 
and Japanese secondary schools, universities, government bodies and by 
private organisations such as Rotary International.” 


There is a long history of Australians travelling to Japan for language 
training. In the 1930s, at least two students from the University of 
Melbourne did so, funded as Mollison Scholars in Japanese.” After World 
War II, student exchange was increasingly recognised as contributing to 
cultural exchange and, for Western nations, was seen as an avenue for 
promoting democratic ideals and combatting communism in the political 
context of the Cold War. In 1952, the Japanese Education Ministry 
announced that, in return for outgoing exchange invitations from the 
United States and other nations, it would establish an incoming scholarship 
scheme ‘to help young people of foreign countries to understand Japan’.”° 


In the 1960s, student exchange between Australia and Japan increased 
substantially, coinciding with deepening trade ties and also the growth in 
Australia of Japanese-language teaching. 


Organisations such as Rotary International were instrumental to this 
development, sending Australian students to Japan and bringing Japanese 
students to Australia.” Rotary, originating in the United States in 1905 
to promote professional interchange, had pre-World War II links with 
Japan and Australia. Embracing the ideals of the United Nations and 
world peace, from the 1950s Rotary was very active in promoting and 
funding student exchange between the two nations, particularly for senior 
secondary school students. 


The Australian—Overseas Student Travel (AOST) Scheme funded 
Australian students to study Japan for the first time in 1963, and in 1965 
funded Japanese students to Australia, arranging billets with Australian 


24 Mayumi Parry, ‘Lessons from Japanese Family Homestays’, New Voices in Japanese Studies 1 (Dec 
2006): 62-74, doi.org/10.21 159/nv.01.07. 

25 ‘Melbourne Student in Japan: Mr PV. Russo's Successes’, Herald, 25 May 1934, 19; ‘W. T. Mollison 
Scholarship in Modern Languages’, University of Melbourne, scholarships.unimelb.edu.au/awards/w-t- 
mollison-scholarship-in-modern-languages, accessed 30 April 2021; ‘Friendship with Japan: Advice of 
Australian Student’, Recorder, 24 November 1937, 1. For the Mollison scholarships, see www.unimelb. 
edu.au/__data/assets/pdf_file/0006/2824683/UTR-6.9-Amendment-W.-T.-Mollison-Scholarship- 
Certified-12-July-2018.pdf, accessed 7 May 2022. 

26 ‘Japan Plans Foreign Student Scholarships’, Newcastle Sun, 7 October 1952, 4. 

27 ‘Student Arrives’, Biz, 28 February 1962, 1; ‘Rotary Student Tells of Modern Japan’, Nepean 
Times, 7 June 1962, 7; ‘Exchange Student’, Biz, 31 July 1963, 41; ‘Student Off to Japan’, Canberra 
Times, 27 January 1980, 17. 
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households.” Other avenues available to Australian students who wanted 
to visit Japan included the National Union of Australian Students, 
which organised homestays for tertiary students in Japan; essay-writing 
competitions, which sent successful students to Japan; and the Australia— 
Japan Business Committee school-student exchange scheme. Among 
those young Australians was a future ambassador to Japan, Bruce Miller.” 


Student exchange has typically involved linguistic and cultural immersion. 
Homestays, it was explained by the press to the Australian public in the 
1980s, could ‘promote mutual understanding between the ordinary 
citizens’ of the two countries, which would then lead to improved trade 
relations.” This understanding included exposure to such Japanese 
customs as communal bathing, which could be very confronting, as 
Rosalind Dickson of Victor Harbor, South Australia, explained to her 
local newspaper when she returned from a 12-day tour of Japan as 
‘an ambassador of youth’ for Australia.*! 


The year-long student exchanges sponsored by Rotary Clubs throughout 
Australia were particularly transformative for many young Australians, 
including those from rural communities. In 2020, when Melanie 
Brock received a Commendation from the Japanese foreign minister 
in recognition of her contribution to Japanese—Australian connections in 
business and culture, she recalled: 


I am ever so grateful to the blokes on the Albany [WA] Rotary 
youth exchange panel way back in the early 80s for sending me 
to Japan. It is now my home and my passion ... People-to-people 
linkages underpin all areas of engagement, so we need to get more 
young people learning Japanese.” 


Academic and journalist Libby Lester spent a year on a Rotary exchange 
from Devonport, Tasmania, and the experience ‘was formative in a way 
little else has been since’. While she gained ‘many of the things the scheme 


28 ‘Homestays Urgently Required’, Tharunka, 2 July 1965, 3. 

29 ‘Vive La Diffence’ [sic], Tharunka 16 September 1969, 4; “Our Student Ambassadors’ Tour: 
Japan’, Australian Women’ Weekly, 18 October 1978, 71; ‘2nd AFS Student to Japan’, Hamersley News, 
1 March 1983, 7; ‘Canberra Student Wins Japan Exchange Award’, Canberra Times, 14 August 1982, 
13. See also Bruce Miller, “The Tokyo Embassy, Past, Present and Future: Reflections’, in this volume. 
30 ‘Getting to Know Each Other’, Canberra Times, 7 July 1982, 2. 

31 David Green, ‘Rosalind Enjoys Japanese Way of Life’, Victor Harbor Times, 11 May 1988, 9. 
32 Mark Mulligan, ‘AFR Columnist Wins Award for Service to Japan—Australia Relationship’, 
Australian Financial Review, 3 December 2020, www.aft.com/world/asia/afr-columnist-wins-award- 
for-service-to-japan-australia-relationship-20201203-p56k7y, accessed 3 February 2021. 
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intended—a language, an appreciation for another culture, a network 
of friends and families still in place today’, her eyes were opened in 
unexpected ways to cultural and political developments. Lester reflected 
her year in Japan provided: 


my first real glimpse of soft power in action and is something 
I have carried through life—along with a penchant for beige 
trench coats and black stockings, the sensible and elegant uniform 
of the Japanese working woman.* 


School tours in both directions have been built over time since the 1980s 
and have exposed generations of Australian and Japanese students to 
each other’s country. Australia has been the most popular international 
destination for Japanese school groups, with around 60,000 students 
visiting annually prior to the COVID-related travel restrictions from 
2020. Australian school visits to Japan have proved equally popular, 
and more recently have broadened their scope to include sciences and 
technology subjects. Around 650 formal partnerships between Australian 
and Japanese schools currently exist, some incorporating teacher exchange 
and online collaborative learning. After a decline in the early 2000s, 
student mobility between the two nations then strengthened, assisted 
by scholarships at secondary and tertiary levels. Since 2014, Australia’s 
New Colombo Plan has sent more than 2,000 university undergraduate 
students to study and undertake internships in Japan.* Recent initiatives 
such as the Australian Olympic Connect “Tomodachi 2021’ have 
recharged connections between schools, with more than 600 classes in 
Australia and Japan involved in the lead up to the Tokyo Olympic Games 
in 2020 (ultimately held in 2021), and the Australian embassy actively 
encouraging Japanese participation.” 


Cultural interactions between Japan and Australia extend to agreements 
of cooperation between municipal and state governments. All Australian 
states and more than 100 cities and towns have a sister relationship with 
Japan, accounting for over 20 per cent of all such relationships. However, 


33 Libby Lester, personal communication to Kate Darian-Smith, 6 April 2021. 

34 ‘Japan—Australia Education and Research’, Australian Government Department of Education and 
Training, June 2017, internationaleducation.gov.au/International-network/japan/PolicyUpdates-Japan/ 
Documents/2017-06%20A-J%20Education%20Research%20quick%20facts.pdf, accessed 5 March 
2020; ‘Japan—Australia Relations (Basic Data)’, Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Japan, www.mofa.go.jp/ 
region/asia-paci/australia/data.html, accessed 7 May 2022. 

35 ‘Strengthening Links with Japan’, Australian embassy in Tokyo, japan.embassy.gov.au/tkyo/ 
pr2021_tk07.html, accessed 20 January 2021. 
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the growth in tourism between the two nations has been particularly 
important in opening up mutual appreciation of the culture and 
landscapes of the two nations. In 1964, 6,371 Australians travelled to 
Japan, the majority for holidays (5,074), with the remainder for business 
and study purposes. Less than half that number of Japanese (2,598) 
travelled to Australia, primarily on business trips.” From the mid-1960s, 
the liberalisation of travel from Japan established that country’s modern 
international tourism industry. Initially, the most popular destinations 
were the United States, Hawai‘i and Hong Kong. By the 1980s, this had 
shifted. A 1986 Australian Tourism Commission International Visitor 
Survey found that about one-third of first-time Japanese travellers chose 
Australia as their preferred destination. Tourist arrivals from Japan 
to Australia grew rapidly, and by 1987 had increased by 48 per cent, 
accounting for 12 per cent of total international visitors.** This growth 
was supported by the relatively short travel distance, Australia’s unique 
environments and the decline in the value of the Australian dollar. 


The Australian government and the tourist industry also effectively 
promoted special events in Japan, including the Bicentennial and the 
Brisbane World Expo, both held in 1988. Indeed, by the late 1980s 
Australia was rated as Japans most popular destination, and its tourism 
industry increasingly catered to Japanese visitors.” In 1992, a report by 
the Australia—Japan Research Centre noted that Australia was ‘the number 
one honeymoon destination [for the Japanese], just ahead of Hawaii’.“° 
Japanese tourism to Australia peaked in 1997, with some 814,000 visits, 
but declined with the economic downturn in Asia, and the subsequent 
stagnation of the Japanese economy.“ By 2016, when just 417,900 
Japanese tourists travelled to Australia, tourist numbers from Japan had 
halved from what they were in 1997.” 


36 ‘Australian Demographic Review, no. 217: Overseas Arrivals and Departures’ (Canberra: 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 1964), 18, 3401.0_12_1964-2, www.abs.gov.au/ 
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37 ‘Australian Demographic Review, no. 217’, 14. 

38 Jan Curnow et al., Japanese Travel to Australia: Prospects and Issues, Pacific Economic Paper No. 183 
(Canberra: Australian National University, 1990). 

39 Ian Curnow et al., Japanese Travel to Australia, 1, 8; Maree Tait, Japanese Tourism to Australia 
(Canberra: Australia—Japan Research Centre, 1992), 2, 4. 

40 Maree Tait, Japanese Tourism to Australia. 

41 Tourism Australia, Annual Report 2005/2006, PP no. 43, National Library of Australia (NLA): 
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This same period has seen a reversal in tourism flows, with Australian 
visits to Japan sharply rising. In 1997 only 101,460 Australians travelled 
to Japan, as most Australians found the country too expensive because 
of the exchange rate. During the 2000s, with the weakening of the yen, 
Australians have been increasingly attracted by more affordable food 
and accommodation in Japan, as well as the opportunity to ski during 
the Southern Hemisphere summer, and Japan’s hosting of major events. 
During 2016, more than 445,230 Australians visited Japan, and by 2018 
this number had risen to half a million—indicating Japan’s importance 
as a tourist destination for Australians prior to border closures and travel 
restrictions due to the global pandemic.“ 


Australian—Japanese Arts and Cultural 
Connections 


From the early 1970s, the Australian government expanded its programs 
of cultural or public diplomacy with Japan. The recognition of the value of 
what Joseph Nye has termed ‘soft power’ has incorporated diplomatically 
sanctioned programs that aim to share ideas and showcase Australia’s 
creative and technological expertise, and build institutional, community 
and people-to-people links.“ The promotion of Australia’s cultural and 
creative industries overseas has been key to its cultural diplomacy and 
development of a wider Asia literacy, and has been particularly prominent 
in its ties with Japan. Central to popular perceptions of Japan within 
Australia are Japan’s cultural traditions alongside its artistic as well as 
technical innovation, with the arts ‘serving as key drivers of the intimacy 
of ties at both the elite and grassroots level’. 


The Australia-Japan Foundation (AJF) was launched in 1976 and is 
Australia’s oldest cultural council, supporting programs underpinning 
bilateral and regional relationships in the Asia-Pacific. Initially a statutory 


43 ‘Japan Attracts a Record Number of Australian Tourists in 2018’, Japan National Tourism 
Organization, www.japan.travel/en/au/media-releases/japan-attracts-a-record-number-of-australian- 
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body, the AJF received a sizeable budget in recognition of the importance 
of Australia—Japan relations and funded a Tokyo-based director who 
worked and later lived at the Australian embassy. A review of the AJF under 
the Howard government re-situated it within Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade (DFAT), and its headquarters are now in Canberra, 
with an office at the Australian embassy in Tokyo. Eminent Australians 
appointed to the AJF board provide expertise and input to Australia’s 
foreign policy and economic and diplomacy priorities. Through its grants 
program, the AJF aims to increase mutual awareness and understanding 
of Australia’s and Japan’s shared cultural and economic interests, and to 
foster programs of collaboration and exchange spanning the arts, media, 
education, business, science, technology and sport, with these initiatives 
often supported by the embassy.*° 


Other government agencies, including the Australia Council for the Arts, 
and organisations such as Asialink, have been important in fostering 
mutual appreciation of Australian and Japanese culture and the arts. 
On the Japanese side, the Japan Foundation was established in 1972 to 
promote international exchange, with a focus on showcasing Japanese 
culture and Japanese-language teaching overseas. The Japan Foundation 
opened its first Australian office in 1977, and today has offices, a library 
and a gallery in Sydney. It has played a role, through its grants program, 
in supporting Japanese studies in Australia and contributing to bilateral 
ties across many fields of creative endeavour. 


Indeed, from the 1970s there has been an extraordinary growth in the 
creative exchanges between Australia and Japan. Australian theatrical 
performers, musicians, puppeteers, dancers, writers and artists who work 
across many artforms have visited Japan to perform and to collaborate 
with Japanese artists and cultural institutions in the creation of new 
works, exhibitions and performances. These activities have highlighted 
Australias creative economy, and individual and collective artistic 
innovation, and have often been funded by the Australian and Japanese 
governments through their respective cultural agencies, as well as through 
philanthropic and corporate sponsors. Such showcasing has spanned 
traditional and contemporary practice. For instance, in the field of dance, 
both the Australian Ballet and the Indigenous contemporary Bangarra 
Dance Theatre have toured Japan with great success over the past few years. 


46 ‘Australia—Japan Foundation’, Australian Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, www.dfat. 
gov.au/ajf, accessed 18 November 2020. See also Chapter 8 in this volume. 
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In return, Asia-focused exhibitions and festivals, such as the Asia-Pacific 
Triennial of Contemporary Art and the newer Asia-Pacific Triennial of 
Performing Arts have brought many Japanese creative artists to Australia. 


The visual arts, in particular, have proved an important channel of 
cultural exchange, and offer a case study for exploring Australia’s cultural 
diplomacy in Japan and how this has evolved over the past 50 years. This 
brief overview begins with the Biennale of Sydney, launched in 1973 to 
widen Australian access to contemporary art in the Asia-Pacific. It proved 
to be an important site for Japanese artists, notably those working with 
performances and cutting-edge technologies, to exhibit in Australia 
and was to be the precursor of many later artistic exchanges. By 1981, 
influential ties were established when groups of artists based in Melbourne 
arranged an exchange of group exhibitions with Japanese artists. The works 
challenged conventional notions of art, and were displayed to widespread 
acclaim at seven gallery sites across Melbourne under the banner of 
YOIN: Ideas from Japan Made in Australia.” This large-scale project had 
been organised with assistance from Stelarc, an Australian performance 
artist then living in Tokyo, and student volunteers from Melbourne’s art 
colleges assisted in the exhibition installation. 


Two years later, in a complementary exchange, the landmark Continuum 
83 exhibition of Australian contemporary art was held in Tokyo. This 
showcased the work of 27 Australian artists and video artists in multiple 
commercial galleries across Tokyo during Australia Week, and was funded 
by the Australia Council, the AJF and the Japan Foundation. On-the- 
ground support came from Alison Broinowski, cultural counsellor at the 
Australian embassy, with Ambassador Neil Currie hosting a reception 
in the embassy gardens for the Australian and Japanese artists, gallery 
directors, curators and the media.” 


47 Alison Holland, ‘Innovation, Art Practice and Japan—Australia Cultural Exchange during the 
1970s and 1980s’, Asia Pacific Journal of Arts & Cultural Management 9, no. 1 (December 2012): 
24-31; see Alison Broinowski, The Yellow Lady: Australian Impressions of Asia (Melbourne: Oxford 
University Press, 1992), 170. 

48  Stelarc, ‘My Tokyo Connection, in Tamai, Reflections, 26-30. 

49 Tamai, Reflections, 15; Ken Scarlett, ‘Australia, Japan and Continuum ’83’, in Continuum 83: 
The Ist Exhibition of Australian Contemporary Art in Japan, 22 August-3 September 1983 (Tokyo: 
Japan—Australia Cultural & Art Exchange Committee, 1983), 3; Emiko Namikawa, ‘Art Exchanges 
between Australia and Japan’, in Tamai, Reflections, 10-21. 
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By the mid-1980s, Australian visual artists were engaged in a more intense 
relationship with Asia, and particularly Japan, than their counterparts in 
Europe or North America. Japanese visual art was seen as at the epitome 
of ultra-style, and as a ‘a locus of ultra-modern creativity’.”° 


The Continuum °85: Aspects of Japanese Art Today brought contemporary 
Japanese art to the Australian Centre for Contemporary Art and other 
galleries in Melbourne in 1985, showing installation, graphics, video art, 
film and performance art.*' Exchanges between Australian and Japanese 
galleries were developed, with a partnership between the Queensland Art 
Gallery and Saitama Museum of Modern Art providing the model for 
the ongoing and highly successful Asia-Pacific Triennial of Contemporary 
Art.” Since the 1990s, Australian galleries and museums have also 
developed their collections of traditional and contemporary Japanese art, 
and bilateral residencies and exchanges for individual artists and students 
have deepened the relationship. 


High-profile exhibitions of Australian art commenced in Japan during 
the 1980s. In 1987, Contemporary Australian Art, hosted by the Museum 
of Modern Art in Saitama, celebrated sister relations between Saitama 
Prefecture and Queensland, and the Australian Bicentennial Authority's 
Edge to Edge contemporary art exhibition toured in Japan during 1988. 
The Australian embassy staff both initiated and supported these events, 
working in partnership with other government agencies and providing 
sponsors. For instance, the major retrospective Two Hundred Years of 
Australian Painting held in 1992 at the National Museum of Western 
Art in Tokyo and the National Museum of Modern Art in Kyoto was 
proposed by staff at the Australian embassy and realised with funding 
and promotion from the AJF and Japanese media company Nihon Keizai 
Shimbun (now Nikkei). 


In 1989, Asialink was established as a joint initiative of the Australian 
government's Commission for the Future and the philanthropic Myer 
Foundation in response to growing investment in Australia’s interactions 
within the Asia-Pacific. Asialink’s role was to build Australia’s influence 
within the region through leadership training across programs spanning 


50 Broinowski, The Yellow Lady, 187, 174. 

51 Namikawa, ‘Art Exchanges between Australia and Japan’, 18-25. 
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business, education and the arts. Asialink Arts was formed in 1991, 
headed by the art administrator and curator Alison Carroll, who had lived 
in Japan in the early 1970s. Its arts projects were often supported by the 
Australia Council and DFAT, and by 1993 included an Arts Exhibition 
Touring Program that included Japan.’ By the early 2000s, an emphasis 
on developing professional links between Australian and Japanese curators 
and arts institutions led to an active program of exhibitions between the 
two nations.’ Through the AJF, Australian artists were not only exhibiting 
work but also connecting with curators and galleries, including across 
regional Japan.” Asialink’s Sun Gazing initiative, for instance, organised 
a series of exhibitions of Australian contemporary art and craft to Japan 
in 2002-04, with the expectation that a number of Japanese exhibitions 
would come to Australia. These attracted an audience of nearly 300,000 
people, with Patricia Piccinini’s hyper-realist sculptures breaking 
attendance records at the Hara Museum of Contemporary Art in Tokyo.” 
In 2006, the official “Year of Exchange’, the first Australia—Japan Visual 
Arts Forum was held in Tokyo, and hosted by the Australian embassy.” 


By the late 1980s, small commercial galleries in Tokyo were exhibiting 
traditional Australian Indigenous art.® By the early 1990s, public galleries 
in Japan began presenting Aboriginal art to wider audiences; as Japanese 
tourism increased to Australia, there was increasing interest in learning 
about the nation and its peoples. In 1992, Crossroads — Toward a New 
Reality: Aboriginal Art from Australia was shown at national art museums 
in Kyoto and Tokyo.‘! Japanese reviewers made connections across 
cultures, praising the works as possessing a vitality that was perceived 
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to be now ‘lost from contemporary Japanese life’. Asialink also funded 
an exhibition of contemporary Aboriginal art from private collections 
staged in Matsunoyama, Tokyo and Hokkaido during 2003, which 
was accompanied by a major publication on Aboriginal art produced 
in Japanese. 


In 2008, the popularity of Indigenous Australian art in Japan was 
exemplified by the resounding success of the Utopia: The Genius of 
Emily Kame Kngwarreye touring exhibition, mounted at the National 
Museum of Art in Osaka and the National Art Center in Tokyo, and then 
shown at the National Museum of Australia, in Canberra. It was the 
largest exhibition of an Australian artist ever held internationally, with 
around 200 works by the Western Desert artist Emily Kame Kngwarreye 
(c. 1910-1996). Japanese audiences of over 100,000 attended across the 
two venues, a visitation record for any Australian art exhibition.” 


The tour of the Utopia exhibition to Japan has been described as the 
‘kind of extended, cross-cultural, governmental-corporate collaboration 
that was virtually without precedent in exhibitions of Australian art’. 
It was developed over many years, with initial support from Asialink, 
and ongoing negotiations between the participating institutions, curators 
and the Australian embassy.” Utopia’s principal curator was Indigenous 
Australian Margo Neale, who was based at the National Museum 
of Australia. Her co-curator—the Japanese poet and curator Akira 
Tatehata—had initiated the exhibition after attending Neale’s exhibition 
of Kngwarreyes work in Australia in 1998. Tatehata approached 
Murray McLean, Australia’s ambassador in Tokyo, with a proposal 
for the exhibition; in turn, McLean approached the Australian federal 
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government for support. The Australian embassy in Tokyo then assisted 
with the project’s realisation and promotion through staff contributions, 
principally from Hitomi Toku (cultural officer), Ross Westcott (counsellor, 
public diplomacy) and Bruce Miller (minister, political).® 


Interviewed by the Japan Times in February 2008, the ‘suave, chain- 
smoking’ Tatehata predicted that the Utopia exhibition will ‘make Japanese 
face the question, “What does multiculturalism really mean?” ... Making 
an effort to understand a foreign culture like Kngwarreye’s is very 
important’. For the Japanese, the exhibition raised the problem of where 
to place Australian Indigenous cultural production within the canon of 
Western art history, and both reviews and audience responses highlighted 
this issue while also responding positively to the work.” 


The Australia Council for the Arts has also supported the exposure of 
Australian visual and performing arts in Japan for several decades. In 1991, 
under the Keating government, the Australia Council allocated at least half 
of its international budget to the Asia-Pacific region, although this was 
to decline sharply by the mid-1990s. Developing arts connections with 
North Asia was a key focus area for the Australia Council’s international 
grants throughout the 2000s, and Australia’s artistic connections with 
Japan are deeper and more developed than elsewhere in the region. 


One of the most significant programs was instigated in 1987 by the 
Australia Council’s Visual Arts and Craft Board when it set up its Tokyo 
Studio, with sculptor Noelene Lucas as the inaugural artist-in-residence. 
The studio was initially located in a small, rented prefabricated house on 
the rooftop of a building in Monzen-Nakacho, in Tokyo's ‘old downtown’, 
which was furnished by the Australian embassy. In 1995, the studio was 
relocated to an apartment block in Takadanobaba. While the Australia 
Council managed the program, the artists who came for a three-to-four- 
month stay were supported personally and professionally through the 
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cultural work of embassy staff. Sachiko Tamai recalled that Tokyo was 
‘not very internationalized in the late ’80s. Life in Tokyo was so fresh and 
different for most Australian artists who took up the residency.” She 
worked as the senior cultural officer for the Australian embassy in Tokyo 
from 1986, offering assistance to resident artists, and when she retired in 
2000 this was continued by other embassy staff for some years.” 


For the artists-in-residence at the Australia Council’s Tokyo Studio until 
its closure in 2016, the experience was to influence their creative practice 
and often led to collaborations with Japanese artists and return visits 
to that country.” To give one of many examples, Megan Keating spent 
time at the studio in 2003, and recalled that she found Tokyo ‘literally 
littered with exaggerated representations of nature ... Everywhere you 
turn nature has been preened, prepared, perfected and the re-presented’.“ 
This infused her subsequent work. 


People-to-people and institutional connections between Australia and 
Japan were also fostered through Asialink’s Arts Residency Program, 
which from the 1990s until 2018 funded Australian artists, performers 
and writers to visit Japan to create new work and collaborate with 
Japanese communities and artistic partners. A related Australia—Japan 
Arts Network sent senior arts managers in Australia to Japan to work in 
key cultural institutions.” In all these activities involving the arts, and 
countless more, the Australian embassy played a key role as initiator, 
supporter and promoter of Australian cultural production and creativity. 


While the extent of artistic and creative interchanges can only be sketched 
out in this chapter, where the focus has been on the visual arts and arts 
residencies, there is no doubt that the cultural sector as a whole has 
clearly been a substantial factor in strengthening the bilateral relationship 
between Australia and Japan for almost five decades. However, diminishing 
federal and state funding for the arts in Australia over the past decade, 
the cessation of international residency programs and, most recently, the 
impacts of COVID-19 on the arts sector all present challenges. As a recent 
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report has advocated, these are among the factors that underlie the need 
for Australia to consider fresh models for cultural engagement across the 
arts in Japan in the future.”° 


Sports and Diplomacy 


Today, Australia and Japan are known as sporting nations, with national 
teams participating in international and regional sporting competitions 
across a range of codes and audiences consuming sports events and games 
not only through in-person attendance but via multiple media formats. 
Japan has deep traditions in distinctive sports such as sumo and martial 
arts, while team sports such as cricket, football and tennis have shaped 
Australia’s settler identity since the early colonial era. However, from the 
mid-twentieth century, both nations have also invested heavily in the 
hosting of prestige global sports events, such as the Olympic Games, as 
a means of furthering national objectives at home and abroad, including 
fostering national identity and asserting influence across the Asia-Pacific 
region and on the world stage. In the post-Cold War era of globalisation, 
sports diplomacy has emerged as a potent form of soft power, not merely 
in ad hoc ties between clubs and networks, but increasingly through 
government.” Scholars Steven Jackson and Stephen Haigh note ‘an ever- 
